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The Standard Consolidated Cyanide Mill 


The Pulp, after Crushing in Cyanide and Passing over Amalgamation 
Plates, Is Treated by Mechanical Agitation Tanks and Moore Filters 
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The ore from the mines is hauled to the 
Standard Consolidated Mill, Bodie, Cal., 
by mules in trains of five cars, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 1% tons, to an inclined 
track over which the cars are hoisted by 
a belted hoisting engine and dumped into 
a 100-ton bin. From the bin the ore is 
fed to a 9xI5-in. Blake crusher, falling 
into another bin from which it is delivered 
to the stamps by Challenge feeders. There 
are four batteries of five stamps each; the 
stamps weighing 1000 Ib., drop 96 to 106 
times per minute, and have a drop of 4 
to 6 in. The consumption of metal in the 
shoe is 0.63 lb. per ton of ore. and in the 


5. y 


When the ore contains any appreciable 
quantity of sulphides, which is rarely, the 
pulp from the amalgam traps flows to 
four 6-ft. Frue vanners after which it is 
elevated in three lifts by Frenier sand 
pumps to the flume in which it flows to 
the cyanide plant. 

A 4x6x12-ft. sump receives the pulp 
from the flume and the material. is ele- 
vated by a No. 2 Carson centrifugal 
pump to two 48-in. conical spitzkasten. 
The underflow from the spitzkasten flows 
through a launder beneath the feeder 
which delivers into the same launder tail- 
ings from the old stamp-mill ponds. 
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AGITATION APPARATUS 

The overflow from the _ spitzkasten 
flows through a 4-in. pipe to the agitation 
vats of which there are five, 18 ft. in 
diameter and 15 ft. deep, and five 20 ft. 
in diameter and 11 ft. deep. Seven hours 
are required to fill a vat. Upon starting 
to fill, the mechanical agitators are thrown 
on and agitation is continued for 12 hours 
after the vat is filled. Air is also supplied 
during the agitation as long as is pos- 
sible, depending upon the amount that can 
be delivered by the compressors. The 
pulp then is allowed to settle for about 
40 hours during which time the average 





BODIE, CAL., STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MILLS IN BACKGROUND 


die 1.16 lb. Crushing takes place in so- 
dium cyanide solution equivalent to 0.12 
per cent. potassium cyanide, the pulp be- 
ing discharged through a 30-mesh punched 
screen. The pulp falls on a lip plate 
18 in. by 4% ft.; then on two 4x5-ft* 
plates, and thence on two 4x4-ft. plates. 
The plates are of sheet copper, 3/16 in. 
thick and are plated with silver amount- 
ing to 2 oz. per sq.ft. An amalgam trap 
is placed at the end of the lower plate. 





*Mining engineer, Pasadena, Cal. 





These tailings are elevated in two-ton 
cars over a trestle to a 50-ton bin dump- 
ing on a grizzly 7x14 ft. with 
openings. The material remaining on the 
grizzly is composed largely of pieces of 
clay which fall into, and are broken up 
by, a mixing pan at the foot of the griz- 
zly, after which it joins the underflow 
from the spitzkasten and is carried di- 
rectly to a 5x22-ft. Gates tube mill, driven 
at 24 r.p.m. The material discharged 
from the tube mill flows to the 4x6x12-ft. 
sump previously mentioned. 


14-in. 


settlement is 26 per- cent. of the . totab 
hight. Decantation then begins and all 
of the clear solution is drawn off to the 
strong solution tanks. The sweeps are 
then started, and after the pulp is well 
mixed, it is pumped by a 3-in. centrifu- 
gal pump to the filter vats. There are 
two of these pumps, one for each set of 
five agitation vats. Pipes 4 in. in diameter 
convey the pulp from the vats to the 
pumps and 3-in. pipes from the pumps to 
the filter vats. The 4-in. pipes are too 
small and frequently become choked. 
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The Moore vacuum filter press used 
has two baskets, each containing 45 leaves. 
The two filter vats and also the wash- 
solution tanks are each 24 ft. in diameter 
and 7 feet deep. These tanks were 
formerly used as percolation vats. Dur- 
ing filtration a vacuum of 13 in. is main- 
tained, although at first the relief valve 
on the pumps must be opened so as to 
obtain a vacuum of only 7 or 8 in., as the 
flow of solution is too great for the pump 
motor to handle. The greatest vacuum 
that can be obtained at this altitude is 
21.7 inches. 


The pulp in the filter vats is kept in agi- 


tation by sweeps operated by a shaft pass- 
ing through the bottom of the vats. Air 
is also used, drawing the pulp from the 
bottom of the vat and discharging over 
the edge at the top. These filter vats 
frequently become stopped by the settling 
of the coarser sand to the bottom, es- 
pecially when any stoppage makes it 
necessary to throw off the sweeps; as a 
rule the vats need to be sluiced out once 
a month. 

After a cake is formed the basket is 
raised and carried to the wash tank and 





CYANIDE MILL 


washed in a weak solution of 0.07 per cent. 
cyanide. After washing, the cakes are dis- 
charged from the filter by compressed air 
introduced inside of the leaf, into a hopper 
having a bottom sloping 45 deg., and are 
sluiced to the tailings ponds. The average 
time of a cycle is as follows: 


SR er 150 min. 

Moving to wash§vat................. | ie 

Washing, weak solution............. 166 “‘ 

Moving to discharge................ 9 < 

EE er Sie alice avs wir b Gils te.2 , Je 

NE cS I org ny ld herd 9 | ag 
NCA SA fa. col Nee rca Socials. it, 6 hr 


The thickness of the cake averages 
0.83 in. and when discharged it contains 
27 per cent. moisture. The loss of cyanide 
due to this contained moisture is 0.38 lb. 
per ton of ore. These two baskets handle 
110 tons of dry pulp per day. 


PRECIPITATION 


The solutions from the filter are dis- 
charged into gold solution tanks aggre- 
gating 4040 cu.ft. capacity for the strong 
solution, and 1780 cu.ft. for the weak so- 
lution. From these tanks the solutions 


flow to the zinc precipitation boxes of 
which there are three rows for the weak 
solution, each row having 20 compart- 
ments, and for the strong solution six 
rows having nine compartments and four 
rows of 10 compartments. There are also 
in the zinc room 12 rows of boxes, each 
having 10 compartments, which have not 
yet been put into service. The strong so- 
lution before precipitation averages 0.II 
oz. gold and 0.3 oz. silver, and after pre- 
cipitation 0.003 oz. gold and a trace of 
silver. The weak solution before precipi- 
tation averages 0.06 oz. gold and 0.27 oz. 
silver, and after precipitation 0.0056 oz. 
gold and a trace of silver. 

The barren solutions are discharged 
into sump tanks having 540 cu.ft. capacity 
for the strong, and 750 cu.ft. for the 
weak solution. A No. 3 Gould centri- 
fugal pump driven by a 15-h.p. motor ele- 
vates the barren solutions to the storage 
tanks above the plant, aggregating 4600 
cu.ft. capacity for strong and 1230 cu.ft. 
for the weak solution. For every ton of 
ore treated two tons of strong solution 
and 0.7 ton weak solution flows through 
the zinc boxes. 


The stamp mill is supplied with solution 
by a 5x8-in. Knowles triplex belted pump 
elevating to a supply tank at the mill hav- 
ing a capacity of 3100 cu.ft., from which 
it is drawn to the batteries. 


CLEAN-UP 


A clean-up is made twice a month. The 
precipitate which passes through a three- 
mesh screen is hauled in tubs by wagon 
to the acid room where the unconsumed 
zinc is dissolved with sulphuric acid. 
Nine washings and decantations are then 
given to remove the acid, after which the 
precipitate is filtered on a blanket ejector 
using steam to obtain a vacuum. It is 
then dried, mixed with borax and soda, 
melted and cast into bars. 

A 75-h.p. Stanley induction motor 
drives the tube mill, mixing pan, Rix air 
compressor, Knowles triplex pump, filter- 
vat agitators, and the agiators in five of 
the agitation vats. This motor is sup- 
posedly about 50 per cent. overload. 

The Moore filter-press frames are each 
supplied with two 1o-h.p. motors, one for 
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raising and lowering the basket, and one 
for driving the Dow 1I2x12-in. wet vacuum 
pump. A 20-h.p. motor drives the agi- 
tators in five of the agitation vats and a 
3-in. centrifugal pump which elevates the 
pulp from these vats to the filter vat. 

During the time that I was in charge of 
the plant the tailings from the stamp mill 
flowing to the tube mill for regrinding 
averaged 0.39 oz. gold and 0.94 oz. silver, 
which, upon reaching the agitation vats, 
showed an apparent extraction of 70 to 
75 per cent. The tailings fed from the 
old stamp-mill tailings dump averaged 
0.29 oz. gold and 1.8 oz. silver. Sizing 
tests on material from the stamp mill 
averaged as follows: 


+40 mesh..... eae ... 9.0 per cent. 
40— 60 mesh... .. 17.5 per cent. 
60— 80 mesh.... . 14.0 per cent. 
80-100 mesh...... ; .. 12.0 per cent. 
100-200 mesh.... .. 15.5 per cent. 
—200 mesh..... 32.0 per cent. 


The material from the tailings dump 
averaged as follows: 


+40 mesh. ; ‘ 8.7 per cent. 
40— 60 mesh. ; .. 23.7 per cent. 
60— 80 mesh. . : . 20.6 per cent. 
80-100 mesh... 8.4 per cent. 
100-200 mesh... ‘ . 19.3 per cent. 
200- mesh... ... 19.3 per cent. 





TWENTY-STAMP MILL 


The spitzkasten overflow going to the 
agitation vats sized as follows: 


+40 mesh. . oa Shek ot ais Anon 0.5 per cent. 
ep I fois. n'y 4 6 dad a 4.5 per cent. 
ee MIR fa ove ia nn wet ® 7.1 per cent. 


SERINE... Sc a ocscanee sd 14.9 per cent. 
MNES ak wc Ui tinase bh Oe 24.8 per cent. 
200- BE atin as hens ween on 48.2 per cent. 

The discharge from the filter press sized 


as follows: 


a 5 din scx ie se 0.3 per cent. 
RS ieee Kus ode eee wea 1.8 per cent. 
SO CN or 4.1 per cent. 
NIN 5 kn 5S Wigs o sicu wu 6.8 per cent. 
PD MINN 5 5 or A cue: w (0°85 018 Se 21.9 per cent. 
200- SENS 545s) oon 5 ora aa 61.1 per cent. 


The average apparent extraction is 88 
per cent. gold and 57 per cent. silver. Ow- 
ing to the tonnage from both mine and 
tailings dump being estimated by volume, 
no exact extraction percentages can be 
given.: There is probably an appreciable 
loss in the clean-up owing to inadequate 
facilities in the zinc and clean-up rooms. 

The tube mill is lined with plates of 
soft metal 1% in. thick by 8 ft. wide, last- 
ing 10 months with a consumption of 0.5 
Ib metal per ton of ore. The pebble con- 
sumption is about 3 lb. per ton. Figures 
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for consumption of chemicals per ton of 
ore are as follows: Mercury, 0.22 0z.; 
cvanide equivalent to 1.16 lb. potassium 
cyanide; zinc oxide, 0.6 lb.; lime, 7.5 
pounds. 

The labor for two shifts of 12 hours 
is as follows: Two tube-mill men who 
attend to the tube mill, tailings feeder, 
compressor, triplex pump, and zine shav- 
ing lathe; one tailings feeder at night; two 
basket men attending to the Moore filters, 
vat agitators, and the pulp, centrifugal 
pumps; one zinc-room man, who attends 
to the zinc boxes and clean-up; one night 
foreman; and one general foreman. Ow- 
ing to the present arrangement of tanks, 
pipes, etc., two mechanics are constantly 
required for repair work. 

I am indebted to Arthur Faust, man- 
ager of the Standard Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, for many of the figures used 
in this article. 





Mine Legislation in California 





SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENCE 





One of the senators in the State legis- 
lature, now in session at Sacramento, has 
discovered that there is no State mining 
law in California, and has introduced a 
bill regulating the conditions under which 
mining claims may be acquired. This 
gentleman states that there are no statu- 
tory provisions upon the subject of mining 
in the State and that one may stake out 
a claim without recording it or putting 
up monuments. All that has to be done 
is to find the ore. Upon this announce- 
ment the daily papers take the matter up 
and agree that it is wonderful that the 
miners could have got along so many 
years without a specific State law, there 
never having been any. The fact is, not- 
withstanding these statements, ‘that some 
years ago the legislature adopted certain 
mining laws relative to the taking up and 
recording of claims, but after a few years 
the law was found to be useless and was 
repealed. All that the law really did was 
to establish certain fees for certain offi- 
cials, without benefiting the mining indus- 
try in the least. The Federal law was 
sufficient in all respects and remains law 
in this, as in other States. Upon the 
acquisition of this State and the exciting 
results produced by the discovery of gold, 
the Government found itself fettered by 
an ancient and illiberal law of reservation. 
The miners who came to California from 
all parts of the world adopted a system 
of mining regulations entirely voluntary. 
The system was hot only adopted, with- 
out the authority of the Federal govern- 
ment, but all mining on public lands was 
forbidden. Subsequently the laws adopted 
by the miners became the laws of the 
State. The State courts followed the 
same principle, naturally adopting the 
code presented by the miners. While this 


code was in force Congress passed the act 
of July, 1866, which in effect confirmed 
the laws adopted by the miners of Cali- 
fornia. 

Before this there has been a number 
of acts passed by the State legislature 
relating to mines, but mainly in the di- 
rection of taxation, especially of foreign 
miners. The first American mining law, 
that of 1866, was passed while Senator 
Conness of this State, who died last week, 
was chairman of the Committee of Mines 
in the Federal Senate, and was introduced 
by Mr. Sherman, of Ohio. That act re- 
mained in force until May to, 1872, when 
the act at present in force was adopted 
by Congress. The miners of this State, 
as elsewhere, have acquired their titles 
and conducted their operations under this 
law. It has been interpreted in all its 
phases by the courts and seems to answer 
every purpose, so there does not seem to 
be any necessity of a special law for the 
State of California. Doubtless if one is 
adopted by the legislature it will benefit 
certain officials by fees for recording, etc., 
but there is little doubt that the miners 
do not want any new laws on the sub- 
ject. 

Another innovation is that proposed by 
an assemblyman from Nevada county, 
which is a mining county, by the way. 
His bill provides for a State inspector of 
mines who shall visit all mines in Cali- 
fornia to examine machinery and other 
appliances and inspect shafts, drifts and 
other underground works. If the in- 
spector rules that anything is dangerous 
to life, the owners are notified and they 
must apply certain remedies. The in- 
spector is only to get $2400 per annum 
and his two assistants $500 each. This 
seems an absurdity. No competent men 
could be obtained for such salaries and 
there would be much chance of blackmail 
against the mineowners. This looks like 
a miners’ union bill, but as several meas- 
ures of similar object have been killed in 
previous legislatures, it is probable that 
this one will be also. The men from the 
mining counties will unite to prevent any 
such legislation. There are not half a 
dozen coal mines in the State and the 
gold mines are not subject to explosions 
or accidents from which great loss of life 
may result. . 

Another measure which is to be dis- 
cussed in the legislature is a method of 
regulating by law the system of boring 
oil wells. It is proposed to form oil dis- 
tricts, similar to the reclamation districts, 
which shall have the power of electing 
trustees to make laws governing the bor- 
ing of wells and other vital matters, and 
to penalize violators of the regulations if 
necessary. It is desired to make the drill- 
ing records public, instead of keeping 
them secret from other drillers in the 
same district. With the drilling record 
or log made public in oil districts there 
would be less danger of coming upon un- 
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expected water strata and consequent 
flooding. The new bill makes it compul- 
sory to shut off by proper means all such 
water strata encountered. 


Los Lamentos Mine 





The Los Lamentos mine, 55 miles from 
Ahumada, Chihuahua, Mexico, on the 
Mexican Central Railway, is at present 
producing from Io to 20 tons of zinc-sil- 
ver-lead ore per day. George B. Squires, 
formerly of the El Paso smelter, is man- 
ager. Water is hauled 9 miles. Sufficient 
fuel for all needs are found close at hand. 
The mountain is steep and sinking will 
not be necessary until a depth of 500 ft. 
is attained. All the work is now done 
from adit levels. 


GEoLocic CONDITIONS 


The Los Lamentos mountains, in which 
the mine is situated, form a small range 
in the center of a plain 60 miles wide and 
200 miles long. These mountains are 
made up of limestone and it is probable 
that they are in the same Cretaceous belt 
in which are found the Mexican mines of 
Mapimi, Vallardena, Sierra Mojada, Al- 
moloya, Rio Florida, Naica, Santa Eulalia 
and others toward the south. In most of 
these districts, notably Santa Eulalia, 
great bodies of zinc ore occur in the lime- 
stone in close proximity to the lead-silver 
eres, and such is the case at Los Lamentos. 

The surrounding country is eruptive. 
Float is found in the valleys on each side 
of the range; this doubtless had its origin 
in the adjoining ranges, which are formed 
of basalt, granite, porphyry and lime. The 
limestones of the Los Lamentos strike in 
a generally east-west direction, but min- 
eralization is encountered chiefly in north- 
south folds of the rock. The orebodies 
are found where the fracturing is most 
pronounced. Natural caves are charac- 
teristic of the district. 


THE ORE 


When the present operators began work 
on the mine it was thought that the ore 
was entirely silver-lead, but soon it was 
found that for every ton of lead-silver ore 
there was mined about seven tons of zinc 
ore. The zinc ore so far mined is oxidized, 
no sulphide as yet having been encountered. 
The lead-silver ore runs high in iron and 
low in silica and makes a desirable smelt- 
ing material. The zinc ore carries about 
43 per cent. zinc. 

The ore is packed from the lower work- 
ings by peons in gurrones (rawhide 
buckets of from 100 to 200 Ib. capacity 
each). The ore from above the adit 
levels, however, is wheeled out in barrows 
to the loading patio. 

The mine has the appearance of sta- 
bility. Development work is based on the 
hypothesis that there is here a regular 
system of ore deposition such as occurs 
throughout this lime belt. 
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Mining and Milling Florida Phosphates 


The Mineral Is Mined by Means of Monitors, Dredges or Steam Shovels, 
and After Crushing, Screening, Washing and Drying Is Ready to Ship 





> Eins 


The phosphate deposits of Florida are 
divided into three classes, hard-rock, land- 
pebble, and river-pebble deposits. Land- 
pebble deposits are the most extensive, 
and the phosphate rock mined in the dis- 
tricts where these are found ranges in 
size from that of very fine bird-shot up to 
pieces approximately the,bulk of an egg. 
The method of recovery is as follows: 

When a deposit has been located, the 


FIG. I. STEAM SHOVEL LOADING PHOSPHATE ROCK INTO CARS 


A. 


were taken, that of the Pierce Phosphate 
Company, Bartow, Fla., a 2%-in. stream 
is thrown by the gun, under a pressure of 
100 to 125 lb. per sq. in. at the pump. 
There is nothing regular about the de- 
posits, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, and the scene of operations is being 
constantly shifted. 

From the sump hole the maierial is 
lifted by means of two Io0-in. centrifugal 


ORS Tees 
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IN LAND-PEBBLE DISTRICT 
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operating at 450 to 600 r.p.m. Fig. 5 
is a closer view of the washer shown 
in the preceding illustration, and with 
Fig. 6 it is typical of those erected in the 
land-pebble districts, for all are of the 
same general construction. 

The matrix washed from the mine, car- 
ried by about seven times its weight of 
water, discharges from the pipe line at the 
top of the washer and is spread over a 





FIG. 2. DREDGE USED IN WORKING RIVER- 


PEBBLE DEPOSITS 





FIG. 3. _WASHING PHOSPHATE PEBBLE INTO FIG. 4. LIFTING MATERIAL TO WASHER FROM SUMP HOLE BY 
MEANS OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


SUMP HOLE 


overburden, varying in thickness from 4 
to 25 ft—seldom more—is usually re- 
moved by means of a steam shovel. Then 
a stream of water from a_ hydraulic 
“sun,” Fig. 3, is turned upon the deposit 
and the pebble matrix washed down into 
a sump hole, shown in Fig. 4 at the right 
of the gun. At the mine where the photo- 
graphs illustrating this part of the article 





*Baltimore, Md. 


gravel pumps to the top of the washer, ap- 
pearing in the upper left-hand corner of 
Fig. 4, a distance of about 80 ft. The 
first of these pumps is located at the bend 
of the pipe line, near the center of the 
illustration, and discharges into the other 
pump installed at the foot of the washer. 
Throughout the pebble district 10-in. cen- 
trifugal pumps are used almost exclusively 
for this service. Each of those: above 
mentioned is run by an induction motor 


flat screen. Thence it passes to a revolving 
screen, where the lumps of clay, large 
pieces of rock and other foreign matter 
are removed; the material is then dis- 
charged into a pair of 24-ft. log washers. 
From these the partially cleaned rock is 
fed to another revolving screen, which ia 
turn discharges to a flat screen, from 
which the material passes to a wet bin. 
Rejections from the various screens are 
separately treated in a sluice box, marked 
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SB in Fig. 5, in order to recover the 
finer particles contained in the refuse. 
Throughout the entire operation fresh 
water at a pressure of from 50 to 7o lb. 
per sq.in. is used to aid in washing the 
rock and clay from the matrix. 

From the wet bin, shown in Fig. 6, 
directly over the railroad track, the rock 
is drawn off into side- or bottom-dump 
cars and hauled to a central drying sta- 
tion, illustrated in Fig. 7, where the ma- 
terial is elevated by means of a grab 
bucket, having a capacity of about two 
tons, and either emptied into wet bins, 





FIG. 5. VIEW OF WASHER SHOWN IN UPPER LEFT-HAND FIG. 6. 


CORNER OF FIG. 4 





FIG. 7. CENTRAL PLANT FOR DRYING PHOS- FIG. 8. PANORAMIC VIEW 
PHATE ROCK 


or if the latter are full, temporarily 
dumped on a pile outside. 

From the wet bins the rock is fed into 
6x60-ft. rotary dryers; each pair of these 
discharges into an elevator. The rock as 
it goes to the dryers contains approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. moisture, and when 
discharged contains only 2 per cent. mois- 
ture. The rock is discharged from the 
elevator into a hopper scale and then 
passes to a cross-conveyer, marked CV 
in Fig. 7, which takes the rock to a con- 
veyer running lengthwise of the dry bin, 
whence it is drawn off into covered cars 
for shipment. All of the details of the wet 


bins, dryer house, conveying system and 
dry bins are very clearly shown in the 
end- and side-elevation drawings, Figs. 
g and 10. 

For a panoramic view of one of the 
leading phosphate company’s operations 
the reader is referred to Fig. 8. Here A 
represents the mine ready for opening, B 
the washing plant, C the pump heuse, D 
the wet bins, EG wet rock (temporarily 
stored under the telepher track F), H the 
dryer house and stacks, J a strip of ground 
being mined, J an orange grove soon to 
be uprooted, K the cross-conveyer from 


the wet bins to the dryer house, L the dry 
storage bins, M the stack of the power 
plant, N the track for carrying away strip- 
pings, P the wet bin of the washing plant, 
and Q a reservoir from which rock has 
already been mined. 

An idea of the value of the output may 
be gained from the statement that at the 
time this photograph was taken the pile 
of rock: EG was worth $125,000 on the 
spot. Fig. 11 is a plan showing the ar- 
rangement of the buildings of the main 
plant, furnished by courtesy of the Pierce 
Phosphate Company. This was designed 
by H. L. Pierce, president, and A. D. 
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Shaw, engineer of the phosphate com- 
peny, and the engineers of the Link-Belt 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

In the phosphate districts one finds 
power plants of the most approved con- 
struction, so far as equipment is con- 
cerned. The power plant of the Prairie 
Pebble Phosphate Company consists of 
seven 300-kw. polyphase generators for 
alternating current, each belt driven by 
a pair of three-cylinder Diesel oil en- 
gines operating at 164 r.pm. All of the 
machinery in the plant mentioned, includ- 
ing pumps, screens, dumps, elevators, tele- 


ANOTHER WASHER TYPICAL OF THOSE RECENTLY ERECTED 
IN LAND-PEBBLE DISTRICTS 


OF A LEADING PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY’S OPERATIONS 


phers, conveyers, air compressors, driers, 
etc., are driven by motors, either singly 
or in groups, these being of the standard 
squirrel-cage induction type. 

Large. quantities of clean water are 
required for washing the phosphate, so 
that during a dry season the miners are 
put to a great deal of trouble, and some- 
times they are unable to operate in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of water. This 
led to forcing the matrix, by means of 
centrifugal pumps, through pipe lines 
from the different mines to a central 
washing and: drying station; but experi- 
ence has. shown that it is more economi- 
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cal in the long run to have the washer 
located at the mine, even though the 
washed rock has to be hauled to a central 
drying plant. 

Methods of operation in all of the dis- 
tricts are practically the same as described 
in this article, with the exception of the 
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END ELEVATION SHOWING PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF A 
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f.o.b. cars at the mines. Among these 
companies in Florida the largest operators 
are the Prairie Pebble Phosphate Com- 
of Mulberry; Dunnellon Phosphate 
of Rockwell; Pierce Phosphate 
of Pierce; Dutton Phosphate 
of Gainesville; Cummer Lum- 


pany, 
Company, 
Company, 
Company, 
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FIG. I0. 


fact that the hard-rock phosphate, which 
is found in pieces up to several tons in 


weight, has to be excavated, crushed and. 


elevated to-the washer, and that in the 
river-pebble district a dredge takes the 
place of steam shovel and hydraulic gun. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the steam shovels 
at work, and Fig. 2 a dredge, the latter 
carrying its own washing plant, quite sim- 
ilar to those used in the land operations. 
Dredges are sometimes used in the hard- 
rock and land-pebble districts where 
pockets of the phosphate are found under 
water. 

The hard rock yields from 77 to 80 
per cent. phosphate of lime and the peb- 
bles run 62 to 70 per cent. The cost of 
getting out the former varies between $2 
and $2.50 per ton, and that of the latter 
from $1.50 to $2.25 per ton. Drying is 
done at an expense of 14 to 22c. per ton. 
For fuel wood, coal, or oil are used, this 
being determined largely by local con- 
ditions. 

Rock for domestic use is shipped to the 
fertilizer plants, mainly for combination 
with other ingredients forming by-pro- 
ducts of various industries, such as offal 
from the packing houses. For foreign 
consumption the washed and dried rock 
is loaded mainly at Port Tampa, Fernan- 
dina and Jacksonville, Fla., where exten- 
sive dockage and loading facilities have 
been provided, or at Savannah, Ga. 

The phosphate industry in Florida, 
where the most extensive deposits are 
found, is controlled by 12 companies, four 
in the hard-rock and eight in the pebble 
districts. The total phosphate output in 
1907 was 1,350,000 tons, valued at $6,750,000 
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Gold in Rhodesia 


1909. 





The general impression that Rhodesia 
is a high-grade goldfield is disproved by 
the report of the Rhodesia Chamber of 
Mines for the year ending March 31, 1008, 
which shows that prior to April, 1908, 
only £10,000,000 had been obtained from 
the 6,300,000 tons of ores crushed; in 
other words the ore has yielded only 30s. 
11d. per ton, or less than the average 
obtained from the ore now treated on the 
Rand. For the year ending with March 
the ore yielded an average of 27s. od., or 
$6.66 per ton. The fall in grade is due 
to the low grade of ore treated at a 
profit by tributers and by the lower-grade 
ore treated by the larger companies owing 
to the considerable decrease in cost of 
mining effected in the last two years. 


The cost of mining and milling at the 
Simmer & Jack property on the Rand, 
South Africa, during the year ending June 
30, 1908, was 16s. 2.646d. per ton of ore 
crushed. Mining cost 8s. 7.3d. per ton; 
pumping, 3.474d.; transportation, crush- 
ing and sorting, 6.08d.; stamp-milling, 1s. 
4.337d.; tube-milling, 7.668d.; sand treat- 


ment, Is. 2.262d.; slime treatment, 5.681d. ; 
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FIG. II. 


ber Company, of Jacksonville; Camp 
Phosphate Company, of Istachatta; and 
Swift & Co. Recently a combination of 
the principal interests has been entered 
into for the purpose of more economically 
handling and marketing the future product 
of the mines. 


PLAN OF A TYPICAL PHOSPHATE DRYING AND STORAGE PLANT 


general charges, Is. 3.371d.; development 
redemption, 1s. 8.918d.; total, 16s. 1.091d. 
per ton; renewals and replacement of 
plant, buildings, etc., 1.555d.; grand total, 
16s. 2.646d. per ton of ore crushed. Dur- 
ing the year 785,310 tons of ore were 
treated, yielding £1 12s. 3.768d. per ton 
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Close Sizing of Dry Finely Crushed Ores 


The Construction and Advantages of the Vibromotor Sizer for Dry 
Ores Are Discussed, and the Results of Tests on it Are Given 
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No other element is more essential to 
successful ore concentration than per- 
fect sizing of the ore prior to treatment 
by suitable jigs, tables or other concentrat- 
ing machinery, and the truth of this is be- 
coming more and more apparent to the 
uptodate millman. 

Close sizing is especially important in 
the treatment of what is usually termed 
the refractory ores; for instance, either 
lead or copper ores carrying much zinc, 
or zinc ore with considerable iron or cop- 
per in it. On account of the slight differ- 
ence in specific gravity of these minerals 
it is usually necessary to crush these 
ores to 18 mesh, or finer, to free the min- 
erals. 

Simple as the sizing problem seems 
to be at first sight, the ordinary methods 
of screening or, more properly speaking, 
sizing now generally employed, gives poor 
results when the attempt is made to size 
accurately in the finer sizes. 

Screens for dry sizing can be divided 
into three classes: screens that have the 
screening surface set on an angle of ap- 
proximately 45 deg. from the horizontal 
and which depend on gravity alone to keep 
the pulp moving over them; screens that 
have screening surface set at a much less 
angle, and which have a mechanical mo- 
tion to assist gravity in moving the ore; 
and finally screens that have the screen- 
ing surface horizontal and which depend 
entirely on mechanical means to prevent 
the screen cloth from blinding. 

Each of the three general types has ad- 
vantages, although for perfect sizing the 
nearer to the horizontal the screening 
surface is set, the nearer in size will be 
the ore particles to the openings in the 
screen cloth. For instance, when a screen 
cloth is set at an angle of 45 deg.,: the 
horizontal wires cover a portion of the 
next strand below, and for this reason, 
it is necessary to use a much larger mesh 
cloth than the product desired. This 
tends to slightly prolong the life of the 
screen, and if it was possible to cause 
each of the ore particles to strike the 
cloth at exactly the same angle, close 
sizing could be accomplished. This is 
impossible, however, and therefore, the 
heads show an unsized product. 

On screens set at a less angle, it is 
necessary to have a jar or bump not only 
to move material along them, but also to 
prevent the screen cloth from blinding. 
This sets up a vibration in the screen, 
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which in time, causes the wires of the 
cloth to crystallize and break at the in- 
side edges of the screen frame. This 
vibration of the screen cloth also causes 
the pulp to travel faster over the middle 
of the frame, or over the middle of each 
longitudinal section, than at the edges, 
and produces a thickening of the pulp 
along the central line of travel. These 
lens-shaped streams, being thicker and 


FIG. I. 


traveling more rapidly in the center, carry 
the small and lighter particles on their 
surface, and many of these fine particles 
are thus carried over into the oversize 
bin. This type of screen, also, usually 
has a vertical vibration of the screen 
frame which produces an upward cur- 
rent of air through the screen cloth on 
the down stroke, thus floating the lighter 
particles on the surface of the streams 
and preventing them from reaching the 
screening surface. Indeed, I have seen 


a Os 


minute particles of ore travel entirely 
across a screen without oncé coming in 
contact with its screening surface. 

When studying the various methods of 
sizing dry material employed in ore mill- 
ing, as well as in the other arts, it was 
found that in the flour-milling industry 
a much higher state of perfection had 
been attained. While, of course, the evo- 
lution of this art to its present plane was 





SUTTON, STEELE & STEELE VIBROMOTOR ORE SIZER 


reached upon an entirely different class 
of material, yet it is interesting to note 
that in the early methods employed, reels 
and vibrating screens were used and that 
these machines have been displaced by 
the more efficient gyratory bolter, which 
has been adopted by the leading millers 
of today. Success in fine sizing in the 
flour-milling industry was attained by 
the use of machines of the gyratory type 
and flour milling is today far in advance 
of its sister art, ore milling. 
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GYRATORY SCREENS 


Fine sizers of the gyratory type have 
many advantages over vibrating or pul- 
sating screens. There is no vibration of 
the screen cloth, which is set perfectly 
horizontal and consequently permits the 
utilization of the full size of the screen 
openings. The machine requires less pow- 
er as the motion when once set up is not 
interrupted or reversed. There is abso- 
lutely no vibration imparted to the sup- 
porting framing and the means for pre- 
venting blinding of the screen cloth does 
not wear the cloth or cause a vibration 
of the screen wires. This accounts for 
the large capacity of the Sutton, Steele 
& Steele vibromotor ore sizer, a name 
given to it on account of its peculiar 
drive. 

This machine was designed along the 
lines of the gyratory flour bolter with 
horizontal sieves, though made much 
stronger and heavier for ore sizing. Fig. 
1 shows a view of the exterior of the 
sizer and method of supporting the body 
of the machine, which is hung on 24 
one-inch wooden reeds. 

The body of the sizer is made in eight 
sections with a door to each section. The 
screen frames are arranged in descending 
spirals, each frame being set perfectly 
level but dropped slightly below the one 
preceding it in the same spiral. The 
pulp travels easily and smoothly without 
pounding and its condition is not disturbed 
from the feed to the discharge of the 
system. Any arrangement of the screen 
frames can be made and any number of 
products taken from the machine up to 
17.. By having more than one feed in- 
let, the machine can be arranged as a 
duplicate or triplicate sizer, each section 
delivering the same mesh products or 
they may differ from each other as may 
be desired. This flexibility permits of 
the sizer being especially designed for 
the material, or ore, to be sized. After 
careful hand-sizing tests have been made, 
a flow-sheet for the sizer is drawn to 
suit the conditions and more or less 
area of screen cloth is given to each 
size as may be required. The sizer is 
made in two sizes; one rated at 50 (No. 
3%) and the other at 75 tons (No. 4%) 
per 24 hours. The 50-ton machine has 
screen frames having an area of 124 sq.in. 
each, or a total of 117 sq.ft. of screen- 
ing surface, and the 75-ton sizer has 169 
sq.in. in each screen with a total screen- 
ang surface of 178 sq.ft. The fact that 
ach square inch of this surface is kept 
open and active at all times accounts for 
the high efficiency of the machine. 

Each sereen frame has a coarse mesh 
(%-in. openings) cloth on its under side 
(Fig. 2) and between this screen and the 
“upper screening cloth is placed a small 
circular brush. This brush, which is about 
2 in. in diameter, has three small bosses 
or spurs, on its under side and as these 
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spurs travel over the coarse mesh screen, 
they give the brush a continual tipping 
motion, which causes the stiff bristles to 
push upward the ore particles that are 
blinding the screen cloth. As this brush 
travels continuously over the entire 
under side of the screening surface blind- 
ing is effectively prevented. This per- 
mits of very fine sizing; as fine as 
200-mesh cloth can be used in the ma- 
chine without the slightest blinding of the 
meshes. 


Tue Rotatinc MECHANISM 


The driving pulley is carried on a short 
vertical shaft above or below the sizer as 
may be most convenient. Between this 
shaft and the main shaft of the sizer is 
a short intermediate shaft with universal 
couplings of a simple design. When the 
machine is running, the connecting section 
of the shaft revolves exactly in line with 
the shaft on which the dgiving pulley is 
placed, and the flexible couplings, there- 
fore, act like common couplings; the uni- 





FIG. 2. 


TOP VIEW OF SCREENS USED IN THE 
VIBROMOTOR ORE SIZER 


versal couplings being used simply to al- 


‘low the machine to take its own motion in 


starting and stopping, as when running, 
it centers itself with the driving shaft. 
The intermediate driving shaft is at- 
tached to the sizer shaft at approximately 
1%4 in. from its center, which is half the 
usual throw of the machine. To the sizer 
shaft above and below the body of the sizer 
are attached heavy counterbalances, which 
exactly balance the weight of the sizer 
and its load. A proper amount of weight 
is put in the counterbalances when the 
machine is set up in the shop and these 
weights never need changing nor adjust- 
ing, unless it. is desired to increase or 
diminish the throw of the machine. This 
is done by simply taking out or putting in 
small iron plates. If the load varies the 
machine will take care of the variation 
automatically as it is absolutely self-bal- 
ancing and requires no attention whatever 
from the operator in this respect. The 
vibromotor drive causes the sizer to travel 
in a true circle, approximately 3 in. in 
diameter, with absolutely no vibration, at 
195 r.p.m.. About 2 h.p. is required to 
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start the machine, and % h.p. to run it 
after it is started. 

The pulp is fed to the sizer by gravity 
from a small bin through a chute having 
a small metal box attached to it. This 
box is placed to one side of the opening 
in the sizes so that the pulp accumulates 
in it up to the angle of rest. When the 
machine is started, the gyrations crowd 
the pulp over to the sizer inlet, the feed 
being regulated by the distarice from the 
end of the chute to the bottom of the 
feed box. This automatically cuts off 
the feed when the sizer is stopped. The 
pulp, after entering the sizer, immediately 
begins its travel around the descending 
spirals until it has passed over the de- 
sired number of screens when the first 
oversize enters a spout in one of the 
doors, there being two spouts in each door. 
The undersize continues its travel around 
the sizer until the required number of 
oversize products have been taken out; 
the final fines pass out at the bottom of 
the machine. Each oversize product after 
entering the chutes in the doors drops 
down to the bottom of the machine, re- 
enters the sizer and passes out into its 
proper chute. The entire interior of the 
sizer is protected from wear by soft rub- 
ber as it has been found that rubber is 
the only material that will withstand the 
abrasion of moving granular ore pulp. 

When the sizer is used in connection 
with the Sutton, Steele & Steele dry con- 
centrating table, it is usual to make ten 
products when treating an ore that needs 
to be crushed to 18 or 20 mesh in order 
to free the different mineral particles; the 
sizes taken out are on 24 mesh, 24 to 30, 30 
to 36, 36 to 48, 48 to 68, 68 to 97, 97 to 120, 


129 to 140, 140 to 173 and through 173 
mesh. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE VIBROMOTOR ORE 
SIZER 


On a recent test run made with a No. 
3% Sizer. on a zinc ore that assayed ap- 
proximately 27 per cent. zinc, 114 per cent. 
copper and 3 per cent. iron with a sili- 
cious and garnetiferous gangue, with the 
sizer arranged as a single unit, and so as 
to deliver ten products ranging from on 
24 mesh to through 173 mesh, the machine 
gave a capacity of 54.86 tons per 24 hours 
and careful hand sizing showed the fol- 
lowing results; one pound of each of the 
products being taken: 








. Screen Amount 
Fin OD Rosse ol 
oe eee 30 mesh | 0.035 oz. 

24— 30 miesh.......... 36 mesh | 0.035 oz. 

30- 36 mesh..:....... mesh | 0.018 oz. 

36-— 48 mesh.......... 68 mesh tr. 

48- 68mesh.......... 97 mesh tr. 

68-— 97 mesh.......... 129 mesh | none 

97-129 mesh.......... 140 mesh | 0.124 oz. 
129-140 mesh.....:.... 173 mesh | 0.75 oz. 





In the capacity and efficiency test made 
on a vibromotor sizer at Tiro General mill 
at Charcas, San Louis Potosi, Mexico, 
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during April, 1908, the vibromotor was 
arranged in two duplicate sections with 
separate feed to each of the sections 
which contained a series of screens with 
openings of 1/26 in., 1/34 in., 1/46 in., 1/60 
in. and 1/80 in., and called for convenience 
26-, 34-, 46-, 60- and 80-mesh screens. 
The upper section was running at a 
capacity of 20.2 metric tons in 24 hours 
and the lower section at the rate of 42.7 
metric tons per 24 hours; the efficiency 
tests were made on samples of each prod- 
uct while running at this rate. The 
ore that was fed to the vibromotor had 
previously passed a 16-mesh screen. 





RESULTS OF TEST OF VIBROMOTOR 
SIZERS AT THE TIRO GENERAL MILL. 





Propuct ON 26-MESH SCREEN. 





| Upper Lower 
Section. Section. 
Weight sample taken..| 500 grams | 500 grams 
Remaining on 2é-mesh 
hand screen. 


380 grams | 420 grams 
Through 26-mesh ‘and| 


on areas han | 

a 105 grams 70 grams 
Through 34-mesh hand 

Sas i6css eee a eS 10 grams 10 grams 





PRODUCT FROM 26-MESH AND ON 34-MESH SCREEN. 


| upper 
| Section. 


Lower 
Section. 





Weight sample taken.. 
Remaining on 34-mesh 


hand screen........ | 400 grams | 425 grams 
Through 34-mesh and| 
=. Rs 6-mesh hand) 

SITES 85 grams 65 grams 
Through C-aah hand) 

screen. ..| 15 grams 10 grams 





PRODUCT FROM 34-MESH AND ON 46-MESH SCREEN. 


Upper Lower 
| Section. Section. 
| 
| 


Weight sample taken.. 

Remaining on 46-mesh 
hand screen. 

Through 46-mesh and| 
on 60-mesh hand’ 





"500 grams 500 grams 
.| 475 grams | 400 grams 


MER as oe nc Sa i | 15 grams | 70 grams 
Through 60-mesh hand) 
Ns grils k Gch oo 10 grams 30 grams 


PRODUCT FROM 46-MESH AND ON 60-MESH SCREEN. 


| Upper | Lower 
| Section. Section. 
Weight sample taken..| 500 grams | 500 grams 
Remaining on 60-mesh 
hand screen........ 455 grams | 480 grams 
Through 60-mesh and | 
= Nae hand 


35 grams 15 grams 


10 grams 5 grams 








The test was not carried farther on 
account of not having hand screens of 
finer mesh openings. The cloth on the 
hand screens used was in each case ex- 
actly the same as that used in the 
vibromotor. 

It was noted that the largest portion 
of the product that went through the 
hand screen, but that went over the same 
screen in the vibromotor, was made up 
of elongated pieces of ore which had more 
time and opportunity to get on end and 


so pass through the hand screens, than 
the screens in the vibromotor. 

The following extract from a letter 
received by me on the subject explains 
the difference in capacity of. the two 
halves of the sizer :— 

“Regarding their efficiency, I give the 
following tests made by Mr. Emerson: 
From one section of the screen, which 
was taking a feed of 42% tons per 24 
hours, an average efficiency of 97% per 
cent. was obtained and from the other 
section, which was taking a feed of 20 
toris per 24 hours, 97% per cent. efficiency 
was obtained. In explanation of the dif- 
ference in feed will say that the feed 
spouts on account of their location were 
not delivering equal amounts. Another 
test made on a feed, which figured 93 
tons per 24 hours for the whole screen 
showed on the oversize an efficiency of 
97 per cent. In figuring these efficiencies 
the next screen below the one being tested 
was used, which system is the fairest test 
I believe. Using the same screen, the 
efficiencies averaged 86% and 85% per 
cent. respectively.” 

The Sutton, Steele & Steele vibromotor 
ore sizer is manufactured exclusively for 
Sutton, Steele & Steele, of Dallas, Texas, 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company, and is 
fully protected by United States and for- 
eign patents. 


Fast Driving on the Rand 





The record on the Rand, South Africa, 
for driving with two machines made at 
the Van Dyk Proprietary mine, where an 
advance of 226 ft. was made in 26 days 
and nights, has been broken, and even the 
record speed for driving made at the Sim- 
mer Deep mine in April, where three ma- 
chines were used, has been surpassed for 
at the Van Dyk Proprietary mine a drift 
has been advanced in 62 shifts, 9% hours 
long, 323 feet. 


THe Van Dyk REcorp 


One white man and five Kafirs worked 
each shift, using two 3%4-in. Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant drills. One round was drilled and 
blasted each shift. The following were 
footages for each measurement period 
(Sundays, of course, being excluded): 
Oct. 26-31, 12 shifts, 55 ft.; Nov. 2-6, 10 
shifts, 50.5 ft.; Nov. 7 and 9-13, 12 shifts, 
66.5. ft.; Nov. 14 and 16-20, 12 shifts, 68 
fi.; Nov. 21 and 23, 28 and 30, 16 shifts, 
&3 ft.; total, 62 shifts, 323 ft. The average 
number of holes drilled per round was 12; 
the average advance per round was 5.200 
ft.; the average number of pounds of gel- 
atin used per foot was 8.513. 

No bonus of any description was_at- 
tached to the work either for white men 
or Kafirs, the Kafir being paid 1s. 7d. per 





*Abstracted from South African Mining 
Journal, Dee. 2, 1908, and Jan. 9, 1909 
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shift. No special conditions were used to 
aid the work, and no endeavor was made 
to secure specially long rounds, as ordi- 
nary length steel was used. This perform- 
ance is certainly remarkable. 


COMPARISON WITH THE SIMMER DEEP 
PERFORMANCE 


It is interesting to contrast the details 
of this work with the figures for the Sim- 
mer Deep achievement. At that mine a 
drift was advanced 294 ft. in 61 consecu- 
tive shifts of 10 hours each. The size of 
the drive was 5x7 ft. One white man and 
six Chinese were employed on each shift, 
and they operated three Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant drills on a bar. One round was 
drilled per shift, and the average footage 
per round was 4.82. The number 2f feet 
broken per case of gelatin consumed was 
4.52; in other words, 11.06 Ib. of gelatin 
were used per foot. Of the 61 rounds 
drilled, 59 had 14 holes each and two had 
12 holes each. The air pressure at surface 
was 8o Ib. per sq.in. It is interesting to 
note that special measures were taken to 
cool the drift after blasting and to elimin- 
ate dust. A water-pipe was connected 
with the air-pipe, so that the drive could 
be cooled, and the broken rock wetted 
without loss of time. After blasting the 
cut holes, water was forced by the air 
into the face, so that the contractor on 
returning to blast the round found the 
drive quite cool and free from dust. 

Both these performances reflect the 
greatest credit not only on the miners, but 
also on the management and the !ngersoll- 
Sergeant drill. It should be taken into 
account that only two machines were em- 
ployed at the Van Dyk, as against three 
in the Simmer Deep, and that the shifts 
worked at the former mine were half an 


hour shorter than those worked in the 
Simmer Deep. 


Fast DRIVING AT THE VOGELSTRUIS 
CoNSOLIDATED DEEP 

At the Vogelstruis Deep during Novem- 
ber, 1908, a drift was driven with two 
machines 272 ft. This was done by six 
white men and six Kafirs (both shifts). 
The drift was 6 ft. 6 in. in the clear above 
rails by 3 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. 6 in. wide in 
the clear. This also is a notable perform- 
ance, but it was surpassed in December 
when the same drift with two machines 
on a bar was advanced by six white men 
and six Kafirs 305 ft. in 31 days. Twelve 
holes were drilled to the round. The drift 
is at a depth of 3000 feet. 





Rhodesia presents a striking contrast 
to the big gold mines of its neighbor, the 
Transvaal. It is a country of small mines. 
Analysis of a recent monthly return 
show that 33 per cent. of the gold re- 
ported came from mills of five stamps or 
less; 52 per cent. from mines having 
from 5 to 10 stamps, and only 15 per 
cent. from mines having more than 10 
stamps each. 
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Oklahoma’s New Zinc-Lead 
District 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


In September, 1907, the New State mine 
made the first production from the Miami 
mining camp in Oklahoma. Ore had been 
found in drilling southwest of the Quapaw 
mines and, following a drilling campaign, 
the Miami mining camp was a reality. 
The new camp is located three miles due 
north of Miami, Okla., and four miles 
southwest of Quapaw in the northeast 
corner of the State. The country is flat 
prairie land with a slight slope toward 
Tar creek, two miles to the east. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OREBODY 


The ore consists of zinc and lead, and 
is found at a depth of 100 to 125 ft.; a face 
of from 16 to 30 ft. has been developed. 
Some timbering is required, but the roof 
is good and machine drills can be used. 

The formation in the Miami mines is, 
so far, unlike that of any other camp. 
Under about 30 ft. of top soil and clay is 
found about 5 ft. of loose river gravel, 
and under the gravel 30 to 35 ft. of Chero- 
kee shale. Below the shale is about 20 ft. 
of black, oily limestone and flint. Below 
this cap rock the orebody is found, im- 
pregnated with bitumen or crude oil, in 
flint and limestone in old solution-chan- 
nels; the orebody will average 10 to 30 
per cent. mineral in the proportion of six 
parts zinc to one of lead. Fine-grained 
iron pyrites is scattered throughout the 
ore. The zinc concentrates assay about 52 
per cent. zinc and 7 per cent. iron, and 
bring about $15 under base price for 60 
per cent. zinc. The lead is of good grade 
and brings nearly base price. 

The water problem was a hard one at 
the outset. Owing to the fact that it gave 
off hydrogen sulphide, it was feared that 
it had artesian head and would remain at 
about the same level. On the contrary, 
however, owing to the open nature of the 
ground, the first mine had to drain all the 
surrounding country; but with several 
mines pumping, the water supply was soon 
nc more than sufficient for use. 

There are now eight mills in operation, 
four mills contracted for and_ several 
shafts being sunk on drill holes. One 
square mile of territory has already been 
proved and 12 to 15 drills are at work in 
the camp thus extending its limits every 
day. The New State mine, with a mill 
that could not handle over 75 tons of ore 
per day, is the pioneer in the field, and is 
turning out 5 to 10 tons of concentrates 
per shift. The Tom Lawson, King Jack, 
Lucky Strike and Index are new modern 
mills of large capacity and are all produc- 
ing. The Emma Gordon is a modern 
plant of 400 tons capacity. This company 
has 52 drill holes and five shafts in ore, 
and is operating on a 200-acre lease. It 
pays 12% per cent. royalty. 
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Just south of the Emma Gordon is the 
Old Chief operated by Weis & Co. West 
of the Old Chief is the Buckeye of 200 
tons capacity. The Muskogee, Golden 
Hen, Miami-Yankee and Dan Isley com- 
panies are erecting mills, and several com- 
panies are sinking shafts. J. W. Barnes 
& Co. have struck a run on the Io acres 
west of the Emma Gordon from the 144- 
to the 165-ft. level. This is deeper than 
at any other mine, and the ore runs about 
20 per cent. It concentrates, however, 
to about 57 per cent., which is high- 
grade ore and augurs well for the deeper 
runs. 


CONCENTRATION DIFFICULTIES 


Owing to the nature of the ore, the 
local concentration methods are not yet 
well adapted to handle the Miami product. 
The bitumen balls up in the jig beds and 
they require frequent cleaning. The fines 
float off in the oily water and are not 
saved by the tables as they should be. 
The richness of the ore is such that a 
great loss is entailed in handling too large 
a quantity and the tailings will, in every 
instance, have to be treated again. The 
iron in the concentrates is so great that 
roasting and magnetic separating will 
eventually have to be resorted to,in order 
to raise the grade of the ore. One com- 
pany is already reported to be planning to 
install roasters. 

The camp is on Indian lands and is 
not owned in fee by the operating com- 
panies. The Miami Royalty Company and 
others have first leases on most of the 
land and pay about 5 per cent. royalty, 
subleasing to the different companies at 
the high royalty of 25 to 35 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF THE New FIELp 


The result of the first year’s work in the 
Miami field was a production of 6,202,390 
Ib. of zinc valued at $75,606 and 1,007,720 
Ib. of lead valued at $30,095; total, $105,- 
701. The average price of zinc ore was 
$24.38, and of lead, $59.73. This record 
was made by an average of three mills, 
which were shut down from Nov. 1, 1907, 
to April 15, 1908, operating only five and 
one-half months of the year and with ore 
prices at the lowest level for several years. 

The second year should see an average 
of at least 12 mills running full time and 
with better ore prices Miami should rank 
among the first six camps in the district, 
surpassed only by Joplin, Webb City-Car- 
terville, Galena, Alba-Neck City and 
Duenweg; and with a production reaching 
the half-million-dollar mark. The ore is 
a revelation to one accustomed to sheet- 
ground mining. 

The royalties are too high and will have 
to be reduced; other companies will fol- 
low the example of the Miami-Yankee 
and purchase a reduction of royalty, if 
it is not granted. The methods of- con- 
centration will be changed and improved 
as experience is gained in the field. The 
grade of the concentrates will be raised 
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by removing some of the iron and bitu- 
men. 

Some of the companies are over-capi- 
talized, and as their mills have been pro- 
ducing only about one-half of the claims 
they made and that with a value per ton 
of less than two-thirds of what they fig- 
ured, the result has been that they have 
been unable to pay their guaranteed divi- 
dends. One cannot help seeing a great 
future for the youngest camp of the dis- 
trict, and with improved concentration, 
reduced royalties, moderate capitalization 
and wise management, the mines of Miami 
should be dividend payers. 


Auriferous Alluvials of the; Upper 
Amazon Valley * 





By Str W. Martin Conway 





During my explorations in the per- 
petual-snow region of the Cordillera Real 
in 1898 and 1900, I came across points 
where veins of gold-bearing quartz were 
exposed, but always inaccessible so far as 
any possible working is concerned. A con- 
clusion that at a very high level on the 
eastern face of the snowy range a con- 
siderable body of gold ore exists was con- 
firmed when I discovered that all four 
of the principal tributaries of the Upper 
Beni, or Kaka, river bring down gold in 
their gravels. These rivers, in order from 
south to north, are the Coroico, Challana, 
Tipuani and Mapiri, on all of which 
natives wash gold out of the gravels; and 
set up riffles before the rainy season. The 
Tipuani rises at the crest of the Cordil- 
lera, and near its headwaters is a place 
called Yani. In the mountain side strong 
veins of gold-bearing quartz have long 
been known; and since the days of 
Pizarro it has been possible to pan gold 
all the way down the river. The richness 
of Tipuani gravels has been described by 
Weddell. 

What is true of the tributaries of the 
Upper Beni is so of those of the Upper 
Inambari. Twenty-one rivers flowing into 
the Inambari bring down gold, and 15 
are regularly frequented by Indian gold 
washers. 

We have thus proof that the eastern 
slope of the Cordillera Real for over 100 
miles yields gold, in all its river gravels, 
which must originally have come from the 
heart of the range itself. 

From these upper tributaries of the 
Beni and Inambari the Incas doubtless ob- 
tained their vast supply of the precious 
metal. Then why has it never been 
worked on a large scale, with the as- 
sistance of modern methods of extrac- 
tion? 

The obstacle, in 


determining my 





*From a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, and published in the ndon 
Mining Journal. 
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opinion, is the rainy season. Tropical 
downpours of enormous volume—sudden, 
violent discharges—continue day after 
day, resulting in sudden and overwhelm- 
ing floods, river after river; enormous 
landslips and mud avalanches scour the 
gullies—machinery in such a region is im- 
possible. All attempts to set up hydraulic 
apparatus have failed, even lower down, 
to win gold from these rich Andes tor- 
rents. No one has succeeded since thé 
Incas, who employed forced labor and 
got their gold by hand-panning. 


ENRICHING PROCESSES 


For countless ages this transportation 
of gold from aloft has continued. The 
Andes have been piling their own débris 
about their feet since the Corderillas first 
rose out of the level plain. The foot hills 
of the Bolivian part of the Corderilla 
were discovered by Dr. Evans to contain 
gold in their slates and conglomerates. 
He observed on the Kaka river that those 
gravels were richest in gold which were 
found just below a gorge in the foot hills. 
At such points the gold has undergone a 
second concentration—sometimes, perhaps, 
even a third. It follows that the best 
sites for gold washing are not necessarily 
those nearest the source of first supply, 
but may be found considerably lower 
down. This gold almost invariably con- 
sists of flattened particles, like fat little 
grains of gold which have undergone pres- 
sure. 

I now come to the important discovery 
to which my own observations and con- 
clusions contributed somewhat. When I 
became thoroughly acquainted with the 
geography and gold-carrying properties of 
the tributaries of the Kaka, or Upper 
Beni, river, and realized that this gold 
could not be won, mainly because of the 
overwhelming rush of waters; and when 
I learned that the four great tributaries 
after uniting near a place called Guanay 
enter a gorge which is not wide enough 
for any considerable deposit of gravels to 
take place along its banks; it occurred to 
me that if anyone would descend this 
gorge, as can easily be done on a raft, 
he would be likely to find somewhere 
below the gorge, wherever the steep 
banks first receded, some extensive 
deposit of gravel rich in gold. 


INCAHUARI GROUND 

In 1898 Dr. George Bridgman, then 
American minister to Bolivia, with whom 
I talked the matter over, procured an ex- 
pert American gold prospector, who went 
down and passing through the long gorge 
below Guanay came out into an old lake 
basin, filled to the brim with gravel in 
the course of ages. He landed on the 
bank, and proceeded to wash a pan of 
gravel. To his astonishment it yielded 
gold at the rate of 17s. 6d. ($4.25) per 
cu.yd. He had never seen the like in all 
the years of his wanderings, and he 


hastened back to La Paz in a state of 
excitement, of which I was witness when 
I chanced to arrive a few days after he 
had come in. 

That was how gold came to be dis- 
covered on the lower and quieter reaches 
of the Kaka (Beni) river. No one had 
ever thought of looking -for it so far 
down; the possibility of a second concen- 
tration had not occurred to them. 

Since then many expeditions have gone 
down, and the ground has been examined 
almost yard by yard over the areas that 
are now in possession of different owners. 
The most important one, from a scientific 
standpoint, was that of Dr. John Evans, 
formerly mining adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, and now geologist to 
the Imperial Institute. At that time diffi- 
culty of access was the great impediment. 
Since then a new good mule road has been 
made from La Paz to the kinder waters 
of the Coroico over which machinery can 
be, and has been, carried. The remainder 
of the way has to be negotiated by raft, 
but I understand that the government in- 
tends to carry the road itself down to the 
Incahuara dredging ground, as the lake 
basin mentioned is called, during the com- 
ing year. 


Italian Asphalt 





One chapter of “l’Industrie Miniére et 
Métallurgique en Italie,” by P. Nicou, 
published in a recent Bulletin de la 
Société de l’Industrie Minérale, treats of 
the asphalt deposits of Italy, with par- 
ticular reference to those of Sicily. 

Speaking first of the leading deposit on 
the mainland, situated at Tocco and other 
villages in the Abruzzes district on the 
east side of the peninsula, it is stated that 
the asphalt of this locality was known 
and utilized by the Romans. The prin- 
cipal operations are now conducted by the 
Neuchatel Asphalte Company, Ltd. The 
asphalt impregnates limestone and is also 
found in the form of veins traversing the 
rocks. The impregnated rock is treated 
in 10 two-retort furnaces at the works 
near San Valentino. The crude rock car- 
ries 10 to 16 per cent. bitumen, but only 
about 5 or 6 per cent. is recovered, since 
nearly two-thirds of the rock is consumed 
as fuel under the retorts. The average 
annual production has been about 500 tons 
of finished asphalt, derived from around 
10,000 tons of rock. A small quantity of 
the richest crude rock is exported to 
Hamburg, at which place it is worth about 
28 francs per ton. Other parts of the 
deposit, in which the impregnation is 
more regular, are also operated. Part of 
the output is sold in its crude condition 
to the State, part is pulverized to make 
asphalt blocks, and part is made into 
mastic. The annual output of this class 
of rock has been 25,000 tons. Another 
less productive mine on the mainland is 
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the Filettino, at Amaseno, im the province 
of Rome. 

By far the most productive locality is 
that of Regusa, in Sicily, the annual pro- 
duction of which has exceeded 100,000: 
tons. Certain parts of a very pure, fos- 
siliferous, Miocene limestone are found to- 
be regularly impregnated with bitumen,. 
forming an asphaltic rock of the first 
quality. There are two such horizons, the 
first, the lower one, having a thickness of 
5 m. containing thin beds of only slightly 
bituminous limestone, and the second, 1I5- 
to 25 m. above the first, having a thickness. 
of 5 to 20 m. Elsewhere, without any 
fixed relation to the stratified deposits, are 
found irregular masses of asphaltic rock. 

Most of the working is done in open: 
cuts, but in some of the thickest deposits 
underground methods, with either drifts 
or shafts, are employed. Explorations to: 
the south of Regusa have yielded very 
variable results; immediately south of the 
town, a strong, rich horizon was found at 
one point at a depth of 50 m., while else- 
where borings have found a less bitumi- 
nous, argillaceous rock. Good rock was- 
found at Scicli, while at Modica the re- 
sults of exploration were poor. 

In addition to the exports of crude 
rock, which go mainly to Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States, part of the 
output is manufactured into mastic lo- 
cally. The Societa Sicula per l’Esplota- 
zione dell’ Asphalto and the Worwohle 
Rock Asphalte Company, Ltd., both have 
plants at Regusa, the former using partly 
Trinidad asphalt and partly bitumen ex- 
tracted from the less regular local rock. 


Determination of Antimony 





L. A. Youtz (Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., 
XXX, pp. 975-979), has investigated the 
purity and volatility of precipitated anti- 
mony sulphide. Precipitation as the sul- 
phide is one of the most used methods. 
for the determination of antimony and, 
while accurate results are often obtained, 
this desired end many times is the re- 
sult of a series of compensating errors- 
in the work. 

For preliminary investigation two por- 
tions of antimony trichloride of about 
1.5 grams each were dissolved in 250 c.c. 
of water and 30 c.c. of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid, the antimony precipitated’ 
with hydrogen-sulphide gas, the solution: 
diluted to 500 or 600 c.c., warmed nearly 
to boiling and saturated with the gas. 
The sulphides were thoroughly washed’ 
-with water saturated with hydrogen sul- 
phide until at the most only a trace of 


chloride was discernible in 10 c.c. of the: 


washings. 

The precipitate was then tested for 
chlorides by fusing with sodium carbonate 
in a porcelain crucible, the fusion takem 
up in water, acidified with sulphuric acid, 
the sulphide filtered off and the filtrate 
tested for chlorides after expelling the 
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hydrogen sulphide. Blank tests were run 
in every case. It was found that notable 
quantities of chlorides were present in-the 
sulphides even when working with smaller 
amounts of the sulphides than in the two 
first tests. : 

To determine if tartaric acid was ef- 
fectual in reducing the amount of ad- 
herent chlorides, 5 grams of the acid were 
added to the solution before precipitation 
of the sulphides, but the results in all 
cases showed that tartaric acid was in- 
effectual. In another trial the antimony 
sulphide was dissolved in ammonium sul- 
phide and reprecipitated with acetic acid, 
but still appreciable amounts of chlorides 
were present. The enumerated tests are 
only a few of the many tried, which all 
yielded like results, chlorides being prac- 
tically the only impurity considered. 

The tests on the purity of the sulphide 
incidentally brought about an investiga- 
tion of the volatility of the precipitated 
sulphide. Uniformly in these tests the 
precipitates were heated in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 250 deg. C. after drying to 
constant weight at usually 105 to 100 deg. 
C. in air. The precipitated sulphides were 
collected and washed in Gooch crucibles 
with asbestos filters, dried and placed 
within a small beaker covered with a 
watch glass and the air expelled with 
carbon dioxide. The beaker and con- 
tained crucible were heated in an as- 
bestos oven and the temperature noted 
by means of a _ thermometer inserted 
through the perforated watch glass. 

The many tests that were made proved 
conclusively that when chlorides are 
present in the precipitate, constant weight 
is impossible to attain. The loss in weight 
varies with prolongation of the heating 
and was due wholly to the presence’ of 
chlorides in the precipitated antimony 
sulphide. 

Quantitative results are, however, at- 
tainable especially if the heating be not 
longer than 30 min., in which cases re- 
sults, accurate enough for practical pur- 
poses, may be obtained. This is not so 
surprising if the fact is considered that 
the chlorides are present as SbOCI and 
Sb. Os; Cle, and that the molecular weights 
of these salts and Sbz Ss are so nearly the 
same that several per cent. of either salt 
as an impurity would give practically the 
same weight as if present as the sulphide. 


The total silver coined at the United 
States mint for the Philippine islands up 
to the end of 1907 included 37,302,358 
pesos; 9,441,143 pieces of 50 centavos, or 
half pesos; 12,413,419 of 20 centavos, and 
17,788,338 of 10 centavos. This coinage 
required 32,421,872 oz. fine silver, of which 
26,568,707 oz. were new bullion, and 5,- 
‘853,165 oz. were obtained from old Phil- 
ippine and Spanish coins melted. Minor 
coinage included 9,990,884 five-centavo 
pieces, of nickel; 37,845,234 centavos and 
17,752,884 half centavos, of bronze. 


Great Falls of ‘the Missouri 





The accompanying illustration of the 
Great Falls of the Missouri is from a 
photograph in the program of the 22d 
annual meeting of the Montana Society of 
Engineers, held at Great Falls. These 
falls are situated about 12 miles below the 
city of Great Falls and development work 
for the utilization of the power which they 
afford is now in progress. The natural 
fall is 72 ft. The work will consist of a 
dam 700 ft. long and 26 ft. high, placed a 
short distance above the crest of the falls. 
The water will be carried from the dam 
to the power house by a penstock 22 ft. 
in diameter. The tail race will be exca- 
vated below the island or point near the 
foot of the falls and thus utilize whatever 
fall there may be.in the river between the 


GREAT FALLS OF THE 


foot of the falls and the mouth of the tail 
race. The entire installation will result in 
a working head of 110 ft. The water 
wheels will be of the turbine type. The 
generators will be three-phase, 60-cycle, 
60,000 to 100,000 volts, the exact voltage 
not having been determined upon. 


Impressions of Rawhide 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





To the visitor to Rawhide, Nev., today, 
the most important point is the evidence 
that development work is going forward 
through the heart of the camp. Begin- 
ning on the property of the Rawhide Min- 
ing Company at the north center and ex- 
tending for over a mile to the Rawhide 
Consolidated on the south, and from the 
Rawhide Queen estate on the east to the 
Rawhide Coalition on the west, there is 
presented mining activity along legitimate 
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lines. Over 36 hoisting engines are now 
operating in the camp and the various 
workings vary from 400 ft. the deepest 
shaft, up to 250 ft., to which depth the 
greatest number of shafts are now sunk. 

Mining engineers who have inspected 
the camp during the past few months re- 
port that the formation is favorable for 
the class of ore which is now being de- 
veloped, and that the veins so far encoun- 
tered bear indications of permanency. The 
past few months have brought decided re- 
lief to the various leasing companies oper- 
ating in the camp. Mills are being estab- 
lished—some of them are already run- 
ning—which are capable of treating the 
ores which are offered with a good de- 
gree of extraction. The milling era has 
arrived in the camp, and from now on it 
should improve from a mining standpoint 
as well as in a financial way. 





MISSOURI, MONTANA 


The camp has had many difficulties to 
face. It was started during a_ serious 
financial panic ; it received its first impetus 
from an unwarranted real-estate boom 
which soon collapsed, to be followed very 
shortly by the failure of both banking 
institutions in the camp, thereby entail- 
ing a serious loss to the operators; early 
in the fall the entire business section 
was destroyed by fire. With all, these 
drawbacks, it required more than faith 
to keep the men at the camp and at 
work, 

The value and permanency of Rawhide 
depend on the large veins of medium- 
grade ore encountered in the various 
workings. From time to time high-grade 
bodies of ore may be struck in the camp, 
but the main dependence of the operators 
there is their ability to develop in large 
quantities the lower grade ore with the 
facilities for rapid and economical treat- 
ment at hand. 
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Burning Wood under Boilers* 





By E. G. Titpent 


Our boilers, two of them, about 60 in. 
by 16 ft., of the ordinary tubular type, 
were equipped with rather old-fashioned 
fronts, as indicated in Fig. 1. The grate 
was so near the shell of the boiler that in 
the middle of the furnace there was room 
for only one layer of logs, the fuel being 
4-ft. cordwood. This was the seat of 
most of the trouble, for being thinnest at 
that point, the fire burned through quickly, 
requiring constant attention to keep the 
steam up. 

It was finally decided to remodel the 
furnaces as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
grates and bearers were removed, the 
grate level dropped to the floor line and 
only two 6-in. bars were used, these be- 








FIG. I 


ing placed in the middle as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

_ With the firebrick filling we made no 
attempt to smooth up the rough corners 
due to battering the courses of brick, but 
depended on the steep pitch of the fur- 
nace walls to roll the logs down to the 
center as they burned away. The side- 
wall angle was about 45 deg. and in 
service proved to be all that could be de- 
sired. 

_The original length of furnace, 4 ft. 6 
in., was retained, but the two grate 
bars were cut off to about 3 ft. 10 in., to 
stop useless cold air from flowing through 
the furnace. 

The front of the new furnaces, that part 
directly under the fire doors, was firebrick 
lined, the old ashpit doors being sealed 
up entirely, the narrow trench under the 
grates serving for the ashpit and an air 
inlet. 





*From Power, September, 1908. 
+Downers Grove, Ill. 


The draft was governed or regulated 
mechanically by working the damper in 
the base of the stack, the ashpit opening 
being left full. These alterations reduced 
the fuel consumption fully one-quarter, be- 
sides saving the fireman a lot of work and 
bother. © 

Regarding the claimed advantage of a 
deep fire-box for burning wood, is it not 
a fact that the flow of unused cold air 
through the furnace and setting of steam 
boilers is the source of a great deal of 
fuel waste? Regulating the steam pres- 
sure by manipulating the ashpit doors is, 
I believe, conducive to this same over- 
plus, or useless air trouble. Closing the, 
ashpit doors will, of course, deaden the 
fire, but it also introduces another set of 
conditions that tend to cool off the 
boiler; that is, closing the ashpit doors 
increases the draft in the furnace, thereby 
increasing the flow of air through the 
leaky places in the setting above the fire; 
and as all this air leakage goes in at the 
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temperature of the boiler room, and goes 
out the stack at or above the tempera- 
ture of the steam in tHe boiler, a lot of 
coal is burned just to moderate the 
weather. 

To those who think their boiler settings 
are practically tight, I suggest the follow- 
ing easy way to find out if they are: 
Make a “smoky” fire, say of soft coal and 
before the volatile matter has had a chance 
to get away, close the overhead damper 
tight, leaving the ashpit doors open. 
Black smoke will roll out through every 
crack and crevice in the setting. Now, 
reverse these conditions, open the stack 
damper and close the ashpit doors, and 
cold air will roll in through the same 
cracks and crevices. Ordinarily the condi- 
tions under which steam boilers are oper- 
ated are such that it is impracticable to 
keep the settings air-tight, for which rea- 
son overbalancing the pressure in and out- 
side of the furnace should be avoided as 
much as possible. ; 
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Precious Metals Used in the Arts 





According to the estimate of the di- 
rector of the United States Mint, the quan- 
tities of gold and silver used in the arts 
in the United States in 1907 was as fol- 
lows: 





Gold Silver 

Value. Fine Oz. 

Domestic bullion............- $15,546,924 17,431,691 
Foreign material............. 14,502,571 4,628,208 
Wi Nes ones vaticidsosecacas 3,500,000 11,344 
ORG TIATED hc ccsiccccciccaces 7,177,575 2,232,541 
OG iiis dotececccssacauusaae $40,727,070 24,369,784 
et FOE osc nccceccaavnce 39,126,763 21,853,264 


The quantity of coin used is entirely an 
estimate. Deducting this, the Government 
mints and assay offices furnished 91.7 per 
cent. of the gold bars and 20.1 per cent. 
of the silver bars taken for use in the 
arts; private refineries supplying 8.3 and 
79.9 per cent., respectively. 







2 Draft regulated 
from Damper 
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This estimate does not take into ac- 
count the old gold and silver melted down 
privately and used. It is probable that 
most of the gold remelted is passed 
through the assay offices in order to se- 
cure the government certificate as to its 
fineness; but a considerable quantity of 
silver may be used in this way without 
passing through either government or 
private refineries. 

The quantity of the precious metals 
thus estimated as used in the arts was 
equal to 45 per cent. of the gold mined in 
the United States in 1907, and 43 per cent. 
of the silver. No estimate for 1908 has 
yet been made. 

On the basis of such returns as could be 
obtained from foreign countries, the total 
quantity of the precious metals used in the 
arts in 1907, is estimated at $135,046,500 in 
gold, and 92,568,300 oz. of fine silver. 
This is 32.9 per cent. of the gold and 50 
per cent. of the silver mined in the world 
in that year. 
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Dla Blanc Turbo-Classifier 





The Comptes Rendus of a recent meet- 
ing of the Société de I’Industrie Minérale 
describes the construction and operation of 
a novel classifier designed by F. Blanc, 
and gives data on its capacity, water con- 
sumption and thoroughness of separation. 
In a general way the apparatus closely re- 
sembles a centrifugal pump, in that it both 
sucks in its own feed and discharges at 
an elevation, if desired. This classifier 
will separate two minerals whose specific 
gravities differ but little; the inventor 
states that it will make a clean separation 
of cerrusite from a lead-zinc ore contain- 
ing cerrusite and calamine. 

The moving part of the machine is a 
narrow drum, which is composed of two 
disks, bolted face to face. The disk A is 





flat piece R made of hard steel; this is to 
withstand the wear, which is severest at 
this point. 

In operation it is found that with fixed 
conditions, only those particles with a cer- 
tain specific gravity or higher will be 
caught by the points P; the particles thus 
retarded pass through the holes E into 
the chamber D, whence they are delivered 
through the discharge pipe U. The cock 
Y and the jar X are for the purpose of 
taking samples of the concentrate. The 
lighter particles, constituting the tailings, 
are ejected from the ends of the chan- 
nels into the annular chamber V, whence 
they pass out through the pipe TJ, or 
through the cock Z provided for taking 
samples of the tailings. 

The narrowest point of the channel is 
about 10 mm. square, which limits the 
size of ore particles to this dimension, but 


~ Tailings 


Tailings 
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FIG, 3 


THE BLANC TURBO-CLASSIFIER 


a plain flat plate, rigidly attached to the 
driving shaft. The plate B, Fig. 2, has 
on one side a number of curved radial 
channels, enlarging outwardly. Through 
these flows the current of water carrying 
the ore in suspension. Toward the outer 
end of each channel, and on the side oppo- 
site to the direction in which the disk is 
to revolve, is a little pointed piece P, made 
of the hardest steel, and held in position 
by the screw J. The distance to which 
this point extends out into the channel 
can be adjusted by loosening and retight- 
ening this screw. Just in front of the 
pieces P are the holes E which extend 
through the plate. The front edge of the 
hole E is protected by the insetting of the 


for good operation the ore should have 
been passed through a screen with'5-mm. 
holes. 

In the operation of the machine three 
adjustments are possible: Speed of rota- 
tion; rapidity of discharge; and the width 
of the opening at P. The speed depends 
upon the type of driving power, and can 
be varied at will. The rate of discharge 
is regulated by the cock W and the pres- 
sure gage M; as the cock is closed the 
pressure recorded by the gage increases. 
The opening at P can be regulated by dis- 
mounting the disk and adjusting each of 
the points separately to the desired width. 

The following results of a test on the 
machine are given. The ore, a mixture of 
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cerrusite and calamine in a silicious lime- 
stone gangue, brought from Djebel Felten, 
Algeria, was crushed to pass a 6-mm. 
screen. It assayed 28.80 per cent. lead 
and 14.20 per cent. zinc. It was desired 
to make a concentrate carrying 50 per 
cent. lead. The opening at P was II mm., 
the average speed was 1200 r.p.m., with 
a pressure on the gage of over 3 m. of 
water. 


Lead in 
Speed. Pressure. Concentrate. 
R.P.M. Meters of Water. Per Cent. 
700 0.9 40 
950 1 47 
1200 1.5 47} 
1200 3 55 
1200 4.5 574 
1200 6.5 58 
1200 8 674 
1200 9.5 68 


The current of water passing through 
the machine will carry and classify about 
one-fifth of its volume of ore. At a speed 
of 1200 r.p.m., and with a discharge pres- 
sure equal to 5 m. of water, the machine 
will treat 5 cu.m. of ore, carried aiong by 
25 cu.m. of water per hour. 

The pressure created in the discharge 
pipe by the classifier can be utilized either 
for lifting the tailings up to settling tanks 
for further treatment, or to recover the 
water, or for carrying the tailings to a 
distance for dumping. In either case no 
elevator is required, and the pressure, 
once fixed, needs no further regulation at 
the cock W. 


Radium in England 





In order to encourage research work 
with radium a new institute is being 
formed to be called the Royal British 
Radium Institute. The council contains 
distinguished names in the medical and 
chemical world, such as Sir William Ram- 
say, Sir Frederick Treves and Prof. J. J. 
Thomson. The use of radium for medical 
purposes is but little understood, and 
there are differences of opinion among 
medical men, judging by correspondence 
that has appeared recently in The Times, 
as to its healing properties. An institute 
endowed with funds to enable exhaustive 
experimental work to be carried out with 
this very expensive and mysterious sub- 
stance, cannot fail to secure knowledge of 
great benefit to humanity. 

The principal source of radium is the 
mineral pitchblende, or oxide of uranium, 
which is found principally in Bohemia and 
Cornwall. It is noticeable that the pub- 
lication of the formation of the new 
Radium Institute has produced paragraphs 
in the newspapers calling attention to the 
supplies of pitchblende in Cornwall that 
await exploitation. The company pro- 
moter may be trusted to make the most 
of a magic word like radium, and it is 
not unlikely that the public will be invited 
to subscribe for the opening of abandoned 
mines, where pitchblende has been known 
to occur, without the commercial possibili- 
ties having been closely examined. Rad- 
ium mines should be treated with caution. 
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The Balaklala Consolidated Copper Company 


A Comprehensive Statement of General Conditions and Summaries 
of the Mine, Smelter and the Aerial Tramway Operations During 1908 


ABSTRACT OF 


The first annual report of the First 
National Copper Company gives a full 
and comprehensive statement of the oper- 
ations of the Balaklala Consolidated Cop- 
per Company (the operating company) at 
Coram, Shasta county, Cal., for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908. Thomas J. Barbour, 
president of the Balaklala company, in sub- 
mitting the report, states that the mine was 
operated for 60 days, and the smelter 52 
days during the year. Difficulties are grad- 
ually being overcome and blister copper is 
now being produced. Indications are that 
-the ore developed will average about 2.7 
per cent. copper, 0.025 oz. gold and 0.75 oz. 
silver per ton. Costs will be materially 








SMELTER OF BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY, 


reduced when the full capacity of 1250 
tons per day is reached. Attention is 
called to the fact that operations were only 
conducted for part of two months and one 
full month, whereas expenses are figured 
for the full three months. 

The balance sheet shows total asscts of 
$10,822,034, in which the mines and prop- 
erty are valued at $8,688,777. Liabilities 
are as follows: Capital stock, $10,000,000 ; 
first mortgage bonds, $750,000; accounts 
payable and pay-rolls, $72,034; total, $10,- 
822,034. The following entries under con- 
struction and property are of interest: 


Mine Construction: 


Air drill equipment........... $24,759.23 
Locomotives and cars......... 18,956. 2¢ 
Aerial tramway and connections 202,499. 21 
ME tg oy fg Se. Ns 44,985.49 
Teams and equipment......... 1,699.43 


$292,899. 


OFFICIAL 


Smelter Construction. 


I ca '0. ss AG ci weer $873,682.30 
oO eee er ree 102,512.60 
Steam railroad. ..........:... 83,279.41 
Teams and equipment......... 3,931.28 


$1,063,405. 59 


Property: 
Dwelling houses, mine......... $23,447 .03 
Dwelling houses, smelter...... 49,348.74 
EMIT cnet ya's aceite 7,092.95 
General office building........ 8,457 .83 
$88,346.55 


MINING 
R. N. Bishop, mine superintendent, re- 
ports that previous to October, 1908, there 
were five men employed in the mine, 
it being necessary to have sufficient 
men as a precaution against fires. These 


SUMMARY OF MINE OPERATIONS, BAL- 
AKLALA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY. 

OcTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1908. 














| Cost 
per Ton. 
Development......... $1,452.47 | $0.077 
I ooo ro ssicar as kos ete 29,866.14 | 1.593 
ee | 787 .93 0.042 
eR Sos oc oslo aes 1,199.62 0.064 
Mine tramway........ 1,807 .31 0.096 
SPAUIMIINIIEE 5 oso woe esac 1,620.97 | 0.089 
Eo oi ca, Set 1,560.36 0.083 
Shop’s expense........ 245.64 0.013 
General expenses, _ in- 
cluding taxes and in- 
SUTOMOO. x 5 5 o.0-s 00 35's 4,250.02 | 0.227 
Surface and road repairs 118.03 | 0.006 
Repairs to buildings. . . 197.31 | 0.010 
Stable expense........ 438.10 | 0.023 
Steel sharpening....... 666.36 | 0.035 
Special construction... 1,244.00 | 0.066 
re $45,454.26 | $2.424 





Ore mined, 18,751 tons. 








REPORT 


men worked in the mine and did some 
development work on a new body of 
ore at the junction of the Weil tunnel 
and No. 2 south crosscut. This body 
proved to be high grade, but its limits 
have not been defined as yet. They 
also did some development work at the 
top of No. 2 upraise, endeavoring to find 
the eastern boundary of the ore. 

On Oct. I, a crew was put on at the 
mine and everything made ready to sup- 
ply the smelter with about 300 tons of ore 
per day by Oct. 15. During the last three 
months of the year 18,751 tons of ore 
were mined. Of this, 17,450 tons were 
delivered to the smelter. Although oper- 


CORAM, CAL. 


ations have not been carried on long 
enough to arrive at what the average cost 
of mining will be, it is evident that it will 
be about $2 per ton. 

In the mine ore is being blocked out 
and levels run every 25 ft., it being the 
intention, after the ore is blocked out to 
the roof, to start at the furthest wall and 
take a vertical slice off the pillars and re- 
treat from the wall, leaving the roof un- 
supported. This method of mining will 
permit the extraction of all the ore with- 
cut using any timbers and should permit 
of cheaper mining than if timbering were 
resorted to. 

The Windy Camp deposit has been 
opened up, and it is now in shape to de- 
liver as much ore as the Weil level de- 
posit. Development work has been started 
at the eastern end of the Weil deposit. 
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Experiments on the aérial tramway have 
demonstrated that with the present con- 
troller it is dangerous to operate at a 
greater speed than 450 ft. per minute, and 
the builders have been asked to furnish an 
additional controller so that a speed of 500 
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tables. Also there is shown a plan and 
sections of the mine, indicating the size 
and location of the orebodies developed. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 
R. T. White, manager, states that after 


Orebodies 





Windy Creek 


P Scale: 1= 300 Feet 


Mule Quich 


PLAN OF MINE SHOWING OREBODIES ; 


Orebodies 
KAY Winsy Creek 
ZZ wei 
Bull 


Scale: 1= 300 Feet 








Mule Gulch 


Elevation 2242 = 
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BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED 


No. 8 Tunnel Elevation 2482 
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rectors held in New York in March, 1906, 
but because of many unavoidable delays 
and the scarcity and poor quality of labor 
for constructing the necessary railroad 
sidings, it was not until Nov. 4 that the 
first carload of material for the founda- 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION AND PROJECTION THROUGH A-B; BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


ft. per minute may be attained without 
risk. At this speed the tramway will de- 
liver 75 tons of ore per hour. 

Summaries of the mine and tramway 
operations are given in accompanying 


a long period of development and con- 
struction work, the property has now been 
placed on an operating basis. The type 


of smelter to be constructed was decided 
upon at the meeting of the boatd of di- 


tion was delivered at the smelter site. The 
work was almost completed by the middle 
of October, 1907, when on account of the 
lack of funds all work was suspended. On 
April 1, 1908, the company’s finances hav- 
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ing been readjusted, a small force was put 
at work again, and continued during the 
succeeding months, finishing the various 
incompleted items and adding others not 
originally planned. The company had en- 
tered into a contract for the sale of its 
matte for a period of 15 years, and, there- 
fore, the original plant did not include 
converter equipment. Upon the resump- 
tion of work this year, however, the matte 
contract having been annulled, a converter 
plant was planned and has since been in- 
stalled. 


SMELTER EQUIPMENT 


The smelter equipment consists essen- 


tially of the following: Four 18-in. diam- Weil Tunnel 








eter McDougall roasting furnaces; three 
55x240-in. water-jacketed blast furnaces, 
and one 17x9g2-ft. reverberatory furnace; 
3 double casting machines for casting 
matte; 6 converter shells, 96 in. diameter 
by 150 in. long, 2 electrically operated 
converter stands; 1 sampling mill for cus- 
tom silicious ores, capacity 25 tons per 
hour, 1 sampling mill for sulphide copper 
ores, capacity Io tons per hour; storage 
bins of the following capacities: sulphide 
ore, 7000 tons; silicious ore, 6500; lime _ Weil Drift 








No. 8 Tunnel 














rock, 3600; coke, 4500; matte, 800. 

The power plant has the following 
equipment : three 256-h.p. Stirling, oil-fired 
boilers; two 300-h.p. Stirling waste heat Scale: 1'=200 Feet 
boilers connected to the reverberatory fur- 
nace; three 14 and 30x36-in. 450-h.p. tan- 
dem compound condensing engines, direct 
connected to: three pressure blowers hav- 
ing a capacity of 300 cu.ft. of free air per 
revolution; one cross-compound converter 
blowing engine, having a capacity of 11,- 
ooo cu.ft. of free air per min.; one 150-kw. 
A. C. generator operated by a direct-con- 
nected 225-h.p. A. C. motor; all necessary 
pumps and auxiliaries. 


OrE TREATMENT 


—opoaeenneiiend ———— _——— ee eee 
Section E.F. 


The coke, lime rock and silicious ores Section G.H. 


are received at the plant on railroad cars; 
the sulphide copper ores are received from 


Vy, | 
eS 
Weil Drift a 
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the company’s mine by way of an aérial NORTH-SOUTH SECTIONS THROUGH MINE;:BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 








SUMMARY OF AERIAL TRAMWAY OPERATIONS, BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY. 


DECEMBER 31, 1908. 














| | ; 
Cost 
October. | November. December. Total. per Ton. 
a tierce Io cae ati etc oe tae oi te cae et oes eee 
Expenses: | 
NN 653504550056 0%% $916.63 $2,263.14 $1,657.20 | $4,836.97 $0.185 
| eee 197.23 2,351.99 544.20 | 3,093.42 0.119 
a cs | ee | ee ee ee fc ee | 
MD een hin. s sacar $1,113.86 $4,615.13 $2,201.40 $7,930.39 $0. 304 
Earnings: 
Ore at 15c. perton..... $646.65 $1,069.65 $2,186.98 $3,903. 28 
Supplies... ..... ss. ee hh occ 40.11 52.29 
ee $658.83 | $1,069.65 | $2,227.09 | $3,955.57 | 
I ie ieniniss vests ven $455.03 | $3,545.48 | ....... $4,000.51 
aca e's nega saw! Dt onenw.s a Tee 25.69 25.69 
ER is eee | oka Semler ie asieteey “El emaeNNan | ~~ $3,974.82 7 
Tons ea inie a eR Na eo wislaln 4,311 | 7,131 14,580 | 26,022 
Oe EE GOR. so viscccs.ces $0. 258 $0. 647 $0.151 | $0. 304 








NoTe.—Tramway operating is credited with 15c. per ton, the balance to accrued accounts. 


tramway. At the discharge terminal of 
the tramway, the sulphide ore is screened, 
that smaller than 1% in. going to the fine, 
and the oversize to the coarse bins. The 
fine ore is first subjected to an oxidizing 
roast in the McDougal furnaces, and. the 
resulting calcine, together with flue dust 
from the blast furnaces, is smelted to 
matte in the reverberatory furnaces. The 
coarse ore is smelted in the blast furnaces, 
together with silicious ore and lime rock, 
producing a low-grade matte, which is 
afterward concentrated, i.e. resmelted 
with more silicious ore and lime rock to a 
higher-grade matte. This high-grade 
matte, together with the matte from the 
reverberatory furnace, is poured direct 
into the converters, where it is oxidized 
and the shipping product containing 99 
per cent. of copper is produced. 





| 
| 
| 
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The ore is handled from the bins to the 
furnaces in scale charge cars drawn by 
electric locomotives, the slag is hauled 
from the furnaces to the dump by elec- 
tric locomotives, and the matte is handled 
by electric traveling cranes. The entire 
plant is substantially constructed. The 
furnace units are all of large dimensions, 
and consequent capacity, and everything is 
arranged to handle material with machin- 
ery as much as possible, thereby eliminat- 
ing labor to the lowest degree. 

It is estimated that the plant when in 
full operation will treat about 1250 tons of 
copper sulphide ore per day. The first 
blast furnace was started on Oct. 21, 
and continued in operation until Nov. 4, 
when an accident to the aérial tramway 
caused the shipments of ore to be stopped 
and the furnace was, therefore, tempo- 
rarily closed down. The tramway having 
been repaired, the furnace was started 
again on Nov. 23. 


Ore TREATED 


The ore treated during the three operat- 
ing months is shown in the following 
table : 


| | 
Balak- (Trinity | 


lava | Sul- |Custom) Total 

Sulphide.| phide. | Ore. | Tons. 
St dae ee ee A ee ee 

October.... 1,944 1,659 267 3,870 

November. .| 2,920 2,011 | 110 5,041 


December...| 11,096 | 3,616 | 1,320 16,032 


Total....| 15,960 


7,286 | 1,697 | 24,943 











SUMMARY OF SMELTER OPERATIONS, 
BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED COP- 
PER COMPANY. 


October, 11 days. November, 11 days. 
December, 31 days. 





Cost 
per Ton 
PII: os 6-60 wa ssi $1,750.77 | $0.070 
Blast furnaces. ........ 51,095.00 2.035 
Matte and slag casting. 4,454.52 | 0.177 
Repairs to plant build- 

Cree oe snes 1,444.51 | 0.057 
Repairs to ore bins.... 2,110.78 | 0.084 
Railroad, operation and 

maintenance........ 2,697.14 0.108 
Unloading custom ore. . 1,190.72 0.047 
Sampling mill for cus- 

eer 887 .75 0.035 
Sampling mill for sul- 

| ee 2,253.35 0.089 
Lighting, electric...... 1,148.75 0.045 
Water supply and 

pumping plant...... 424.78 0.017 
Assay office........... 800.44 0.032 


General expenses, in- 
cluding insurance and 
DE fats ie 6a es ses 3,199.48 0.128 
$73,457.99 | $2.924 

66,961.50 2.665 


Total expense....... 
Ore smelted, 25,121 tons 


Furnace products on 
hand—total cost....| $140,419.49 | $5.589 





The converter department was started 
the latter part of December, since which 
time there was produced 58,140 Ib. of blis- 
ter copper. There remains on hand 5066 
tons of low-grade matte that was made 
during October, November and December, 
before the converters were started. Oper- 
ations thus far have not been of sufficient 


extent to demonstrate what the final cost 
of ore treatment will be, except that the 
tendency is to confirm previous estimates 
of about $2.50 per ton of ore reduced to 
matte, and about $15 per ton of copper 
converted. 

Details and summary of smelting oper- 
ations are given in accompanying tables. 
A view of the smelter is also shown 
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broken by blasting and shoveled into ore 
cars by hand labor; all material goes to 
the mill for grinding and drying. 

Since the schist contains more or less 
talc, clay and moisture, the large lumps 
are crushed in a breaker. From here it 
goes to a calciner, where it is thoroughly 
dried, and more or less disintegrated by 
the generation of steam within the schist. 





SMELTING OPERATIONS FOR YEAR 1908, BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED 


COPPER COMPANY. 





MATERIALS TREATED.| Dry Tons. |PerTon.|PerTon.| Cent. 


| 
Assays. 





CONTENTS. 


Au Oz. |Ag Ounces./Cu Pounds. 





Sulphides (Balaklala.. . 


| 15,960.404 | 0.016 | 0. 





























| 
| 
| Au Oz. | Ag Oz. ; Cu Per | 
Sulphi lak 71 | 2.53 | 256.843 | 11,282.74 807,543 
Sulphides (Trinity)...| 7,286.118 | 0.032 1.02 2.78 | 235.656 7,459.03 404,587 
Sulphides (Custom). . | 43.490 | 0.069 1.26 7.54 | 3.011 | 54.77 | 6,569 
Custom ore (silicious).. | 1,654.158 | 0.140 0.40 | 222.107 656 . 23 
Total ores......... | 24,944.170 | 0.028 | 0.78 | .2.45 | 717.617 | 19,452.77 ~ 1,218,699 - 
| Se eee | 1,240.970 | 0.10 2.20 7.47 | 124.097 2,730.13 185,400 
ES x gis) Chin seo | 828.680 | 
ROIOREE. ..5's.0 600,000 2,960 .070 
Total burden to blast ee | venga te ck 
ay furnaces PT 29,973.890 | 0.028 0.74 2.34 | 841.714 22,182.90 1,404,099 
Silicious ores to conver-| 
SOF MINES... 35. oss 187.483 | 0.39 0.86 73.679 161.52 
Total treated......| 30,161.373 | 0.033 0.74 2.33 | 915.393 22,344.42 1,404,099 
MATERIALS PRODUCED.| 
Blister copper...... 29.070 | 3.62 41.63 99.07 105. 233 1,210.18 57,599 
BEUEO. occ ssees.] 6807.000 | 0.11 2.69 8.75 | 700.290 16,959.20 1,103,781 
2) ee 535.000 | 0.023 0.50 2.69 | 12.550 267.50 | 31,400 
In process......... 92.543 2,883.36 | 121,000 
| | 910.616 21,320.24 1,313,780 
eh eee 1,762.790 tons. 
Coke, per cent of total bur- a 
TS ear alinR i 5.90 per cent. AVERAGE SLAG ASSAYS 
Coke, per cent. of sulphides. OPA TR OIDs On es Oe 0.19 per cent. 
Sulphides per cent. of total ey eo oie . 0.08 oz. 
PL Goo athe eb wee 77 50D Or WOE. Be cen nee trace. 
NIN So DOS Se ieee a 1,583 hours. Re ss Leaese oe eeces QO00-per cent. 
Burden per 24 furnace " DO a iran neha d ohauene 37.50 per cent. 
DEEDS iccns sists ssins's sos 453.60 tons. as. -.... here 2 .. 9.90 per cent. 
Sulphides per 24 furnace BIO oases 2 dee we ..... §.10 per cent. 
ION a io wc ees tao ws it 352.30 tons. Zao...... Mae elt seces 2.60 per cont. 
Furnaces in blast, No. 1... 947 hours. 
Furnaces in blast, No. 2... 636 hours. 
STOCKS. 


eee 


SULPHIDES. 





| Balk. |Trinity. 


~|Custom | Lime- 


Blister 
Flue Cop- 
Matte. | Dust. per. 





| 
Ores. rock. | Coke. 











ND isos sk eee ahaa ee wee | 18,025 | 8,572 
NIRS rca sain pubvavelcd Ria wie alo 16,411 7,357 
| ————|-—-— 


On hand December 3i, 1908. . | 1,614 | 1,215 


2,960 | 1,773 | 1,241 


7,154 | 5,849 | 5,986 | 6,307 | 535 | 29 
- 5,268 | 2,889 | 4,213 | 5,066 | 535 | 
| | 








A Georgia Graphite Deposit 





An industry that is yielding fair profits 
to the operators is the mining of the 
graphitic schists that occur at Emerson, 
Carter county, Ga. The graphite is the 
amorphous variety and is disseminated in 
a schist in amounts varying from 5 to I5 
per cent. The outcrop is on a high ridge, 
which has been cut by a small creek, leav- 
ing the deposit exposed to a depth of 200 
ft. The graphitic schist is 100 to 200 ft. 
thick, and has been tested to a depth of 
500 ft. below the present working face. 
The vein is practically vertical. 

Mining was begun at the creek level, 
and is simply open quarrying. The ex- 
posed working face is more than 100 ft. 
high and increases in hight as the work 
progresses toward the hill. The schist is 


From the calciner it passes through a 20- 
mesh trommel. The fines go direct to the 
storage room, or car for shipment, as the 
case may be. The oversize is sent 
through rolls and burs and ground to 20 
mesh. 

The cost of mining, drying and grind- 
ing is low, as the product is sold f.o.b. 
cars at mine for $1.25 to $1.75 per 
ton, and yields a profit at this price. 
The schists containing only a low per- 
centage of graphite yield a_ light-col- 
ored material, while the higher the carbon 
content the darker the finished product. 
The value depends largely upon the color. 

The American Chemical Company and 
the Cherokee Chemical Company are work- 
ing this deposit, and during the year 1908 
the combined output was approximately 
30,000 tons. 
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Chronology of Mining, February, 
1909 


Feb. 2—Explosion in slope No. 2 in 
Short Creek coal mine of Birmingham 
Coal and Iron Company killed 17 men. 

Feb. 6—President Guggenheim, of Gug- 


genheim Exploration Company, issued 
detailed report. 
Feb. 8—Strike of men at Velardefia 


smelter, Mexico. Second explosion in 
Leiter mine at Zeigler, Ill., killed three 
men. 

Feb. 1to—First report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association shows 144,130,045 
lb. copper on hand Feb. 1. Stock of 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany transferred from unlisted to listed 
department of New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Feb. 11—Marianna coal mine resumed 
operations. 

Feb. 12—Three copper companies of 
Arizona, Copper Queen, Old Dominion 
and Detroit Copper, filed complaints 
against railroads for excess freight 
charges on coke. 

Feb. 15—First steel made at Gary, Ind. 

Feb. 16—Explosion in West Stanley 
coal mine, Durham, England, wrecked 
700-ft. shaft and killed 120 men. 


Feb. 17-—Trinity copper mine shut 
down. 

Feb. 19—U. S. Steel Corporation de- 
clared open market for steel products. 
Heavy cuts in prices of steel. Judge 


Hunt, United States Court of Montana, 
denied injunction to ranchers to stop 
dumping of tailings in creek by Butte 
companies. 

Feb. 23—Break in price of copper. 

Feb. 24—Annual meeting of A. I. M. E. 
opened at New Haven, Conn. Rolling 
mills at Gary, Ind., finished the first rails. 

Feb. 25—Tennessee Copper Company 
and San Toy Mining Company annual re- 
ports both showed deficits. Possible fine 
in the Standard Oil rebating case re- 
duced from $29,000,000 to less than one 
million. 

Feb, 26—Settlement of dispute between 
Calumet & Hecla and Osceola announced 





Daly-Judge Mining Company 





The anrual report of the Daly-Judge 
Mining Company for the year 1908 shows 
receipts from the sale of all classes of ore 
during the year of $285,570, of which 
$14,167 were for zinc middlings. The in- 
terest eurned on the surplus invested in 
securities was $6918, or 5.41 per cent. 
The surplus was increased by $4242. The 
total receipts were $420,144, and the total 
expenditures $288,147, leaving a balance 
on Dec. 31, 1908, of $131,997 

Of the expenditures mine account ab- 
sorbed $142,718; milling, $42.670; pros- 
pecting and dead work, $56,125; sampling, 
assaying and hauling, $14,822; construc- 
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ticn, $9427; and general expense, $15,635. 

Costs of ore extraction and concentra- 
tion were reduced materially. The cost of 
mining was $3.03 as compared with $2.77 
per ton for the year previous, and cencen- 
tration 95c., reduced from 86c., the ton- 
nage being less than during 1907. 

The most important developinetit work 
of the year was the advancement of the 
diain tunnel which parallels the Ontario- 
Daly fissure 1145 ft. Several crosscuts 
were driven to the vein three of whicii de- 
veloped ore. 

The plant at Park City for the treat- 
ment of zinc middlings was completed 
during the year. Its capacity is about 50 
tons per day. The concentrating mill pro- 
duces about 15 tons zinc middlings per 
day, and there are about 15,000 tons of the 
same product on hand. 

The ore mined during the year 
amounted to 51,805 tons, of which 50,536 


were milling ore and 1269 tons of shipping 
grade. 


The Phosphate Land Question 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





F. B. Weeks (connected with the 
Geological Survey from 1890 to 1908) 
has made a lengthy statement concern- 
ing the phosphate-land question to the 
house committee on public lands. Mr. 
Weeks has made special inquiries in Utah, 
Wyoming and Idaho. His oral testimony 
was largely directed to the extent of the 
phosphate deposits of the United States 
and tended to refute the claim that they 
are so limited in character as to warrant 
special treatment of them by the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Weeks said that no survey 
of the South Carolina deposits which 
would render possible any definite state- 
ment about them has ever been made. 
The discovery of cheaper deposits in 
Florida was the reason why the working 
of the South Carolina fields declined. 
The introduction of better traisportation 
has rendered the deposits more available 
than ever before. In Arkansas there is 
an extensive phosphate field and probably 
one of the largest phosphate fields in the 
world is in northern Africa. Some de- 
posits occur in France and some in Aus- 
tralia. Large apatite deposits are found 
in Canada. At Cokeville, Wyoming, Mr. 
Weeks found fields of commercial value. 
In reply to questions from Chairman 
Mondell he criticized sharply the asser- 
tions of the Government authorities re- 
garding 100,000,000 tons as the supply of 
phosphate in the Wyoming field. As to 
the question of exports, Mr. Weeks said 
that if a reasonable freight rate could be 
secured from the beds to San Francisco 
the phosphate could be commercially 
shipped to Japan and Australia, but that 
at present rates there was no profit in the 
business. The material could not be put on 
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board the cars at Montpelier under $2.50 
per ton. The witness added that if the 
deposits were to continue to be entered 
and located under the mining laws the 
location as placers would be preferable. 


Tue Proposep Location Law 


The Mondell bill as finally reported by 
the committee proposes two things—that 
the lode locator may take his claim, but 
without any extralateral rights beyond the 
perpendicular boundaries of his claim and 
that in passing upon the entries already 
made the Department of the Interior shall 
hold that either kind of location was valid 
at the time it was made if prior to any 
other location. 

Chairman Mondell, on behalf of the 
committee on the public lands, has filed a 
report explanatory of the bill favorably 
acted upon by the committee defining the 
manner in which public lands containing 
deposits of phosphate and phosphate rock 
may be acquired. The report says that the 
necessity of the legislation became ap- 
parent some time before the introduction 
of the bill in May, 1908, by reason of the 
fact that there was much confusion among 
locators as to whether the lands contain- 
ing phosphate deposits should be located 
under the placer- or lode-mining laws. 

The fact that the Department of the 
Interior recognized as valid and patented 
phosphate lands under the lode laws 
naturally alarmed the placer locators, and 
in quite a number of instances the same 
parties located their land under both lode 
and placer locations so as to prevent pos- 
sible claim jumping and complications. 
Many claims are thus held, the locators 
attempting to comply with both laws on 
the same tract of ground and uncertain 
under which law they ought to make ap- 
plication to enter. 

The proposed legislation deals with two 
distinct problems: the question as to 
which of the mining laws best fits the con- 
ditions surrounding these deposits, and, 
what disposition should be made of the 
locations heretofore made. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
inasmuch as there is grave doubt as to 
whether any lode locations should have. 
been made upon these deposits, and in 
view of the fact that the extra-lateral 
right if recognized might be the basis of 
claims to very extensive areas of the de- 
posits 'and lead to expensive litigation in 
support of these claims, the lode locator 
has no ground for complaint if his rights 
are limited to the deposits within the per- 
pendicular boundaries of the lands claimed 
by him. According to the report there is 
little doubt as to the authority of Con- 
gress in this matter. 

After describing the phosphate deposits 
at issue and estimating them at 4,300,000 
acres, the committee points out that after 
the withdrawals were made the advisabil- 
ity of attempting to segregate phosphate- 
bearing lands from agricultural lands and 
to lease the phosphate lands was sug- 
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gested by various government officials. 
The suggestion of leasing the lands was 
based upon the statement that the phos- 
phate deposits of the world at large and 
of the United States were more or less 
limited, and that the agricultural lands of 
the United States might eventually need 
all of the phosphates of the country, and 
that the plan of leasing would conserve 
the deposits and might prevent the ex- 
portation of the phosphate by provisions 
to that effect contaihed in the lease. 

On this the report takes the view that 
there is no condition existing warranting 
the action proposed. There is said ‘to be 
no necessity for alarm that the phosphate 
deposits of the country will be soon de- 
pleted or that there will ever be a phos- 
phate famine or shortage. 


PHOSPHATE RESOURCES 


Returning to the question of exporta- 
tion it is noted that outside of the United 
States there are very large phosphate de- 
posits notably in northern Africa, in 
France, and in the South Sea islands. 
Our own western deposits are practically 
inexhaustible. The estimate made by the 
Geological Survey of 100,000,000 tons as 
the available phosphates in the field in 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming was based 
merely on an estimate of the amount of 
rock contained in a 6-ft. seam on one 
consolidated claim multiplied by the es- 
timate of the amount of the rock occurring 
in similar claims located on the outcrop of 
the deposits throughout the region. 

“The estimate seems to have been very 
low,” says the committee, “even for what 
may be called phosphate in sight—that is, 
phosphate 6n claims covering only the 
outcrop and extending but a short distance 
down the slope of the vein. Estimating 
on the basis of a 6-ft. vein, 16,000 acres 
would contain 100,000,000 tons, the amount 
estimated as available in this field. As 
above stated, upward of 4,300,000 acres of 
land were withdrawn from entry, and as- 
suming that one-twentieth of this land 
contains a 6-ft. vein of phosphate, the 
available phosphate in the region would 
amount to 1,400,000,000 tons, which at the 
present rate of production in the United 
States, 2,250,000 tons annually, would fur- 
nish us with phosphate for over 600 years ; 
or take the estimate that has been made 
by some that eventually: we shall need 
6,000,000 tons of phosphate annually for 
the fertilization of 400,000,000 acres of 
land, this field alone would furnish a sup- 
ply for 233 years. 

As the world’s consumption of phos- 
phate rock at this time is about 3,750,000 
tons annually, it will be seen that the es- 
timate of our possible ultimate vse of 
6,000,000 tons a year is high; besides we 
still have the deposits of South Carolina, 
Florida and Tennessee as well as other 
minor deposits in various other places in 
the West, and the probability of quite ex- 
tensive deposits in Nevada and elsewhere 
in the Southwest. In short, there seems 


to be but little more prospect of the ex- 
haustion of the phosphate deposits in the 
United States than of the exhaustion of 
limestone, gypsum, and cement-making 
material, for all of which the demand, 
present and prospective, is very much 
greater than the present and prospective 
demand for phosphate.” 





Quincy Mining Company 





The annual report of the Quincy Mining 
Company for the year 1908 gives the out- 
put of the mine as 20,600,361 Ib. of re- 
fined copper which brought $2,796,230 
The profit from the year’s operation was 
$504,160, out of which $50,000 was ap- 
plied to the purchase of the Franklin 
lands. Four dividends were paid amount- 
ing to $495,000 in all. Since the organiza- 
tion the company paid 86 dividends 
amounting to a total of $18,450,000. 

Much development, construction and 
reconstruction was carried on during the 
year. Six miles of opening work devel- 
oped copper ground of about the usual 
quality. Although the output of the mine, 
bctk in ore and copper, was the largest in 


the mine’s history, the reserves were in- 


creased. Sinking was carried on in al 
ef the shafts and all proved average c>p- 
fer-bearing ground. 


Platinum 





The production of platinum in the 
United States in 1908 was 510 oz. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Geological Survey, the 
production in 1907 was 357 oz. Our re- 
port for 1908 is based upon the answers 
of all of the refiners in the United States 
to the inquiry as to the amount of crude 
platinum of domestic origin refined by 
them during the year. However, it is 
impossible to pronounce definitely that 
the metal reported was entirely of do- 
mestic origin. 

Most of the domestic platinum passes 
through the U. S. mints. These do not 
make a business of refining platinum, 
but considerable of that metal is recov- 
ered as a by-product in the electrolytic 
refining of gold and silver bullion. The 
platinum is recovered in the slime, prin- 
cipally in the gold cells.- There is no 
way of identifying its origin. -It is as- 
sociated with the gold bullion in such 
small quantites that its presence is not 
always noted; and inasmuch as the crude 
bullion comes into the mints from for- 
eign as well as from domestic mines, :it 
is probable that a portion of the platinum 
recovered is of foreign origin. The plati- 
num is recovered at the mints in the form 
of sponge, furnaces for reducing it to 
bars not yet having been instatled. Be- 
tween 750 and 1000 oz. of platinum is 
recovered per annum. In 1908 only 500 
oz. were sold, the price received being 
$16.32 per ounce. 
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The refiners of platinum in the United 
States are the following: 

Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Crosselmire & Ackor, Newark, N. J. 

S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Prince’s 

Bay, N. Y. 

Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J. 

J. Bishop & Co., Malvern, Penn. 

American Platinum Works, Newark, 

N. J. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

One of the refiners reported as fol- 
lows: ‘We are in hopes that the day is 
not far distant when we may be able to 
obtain a dependable domestic supply, in- 
asmuch as the manipulation of the mar- 
ket by foreign interests is decidedly unsat- 
isfactory. That miners and prospectors 
are more than ever alive to the situation 
is evident by the frequent inquiries made 
of us and samples of domestic ore sent 
to us for examination, as a result of 
which we hope in the near future to be 
able to report materially larger purchases 
of domestic ore.” 

The business of platinum refining in 
the United States is of course much more 
important than the statistics of domestic 
production indicate, inasmuch as a great 
deal of foreign crude platinum is refined 
here, while a large amount of domestic 
scrap is refined or remelted. 


Bureaucratic Intelligence! 





Washington, Feb. 20—keplying to a 
Senate resolution asking for a_ report 
showing the total amount of iron ore and 
pig iron produced and manufactured in 
the United States in any successive 12 
months ending not earlier than June 30, 
1908, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, to whom the resolution was ad- 
dressed, has informed the Senate that 
his department kas no statistics on the 
production of iron ore or pig iron for 
any time since the census of manufactures 
of 1905, which covers the calendar year 
1904, and, he says, the next census of 
manufactures will be for the calendar year 
1909, and will not be taken until January, 
1910, and will be ready for circulation 
about the summer and fall of that year. 
The secretary informs the Senate that 
compliance with the resolution would re- 
quire several months’ time and necessitate 
an enormous expense. 


For detecting the presence of free lime 
in portland cement A. H. White (Journ. 
Indust. and Eng. Chem., January, 1909) 
recommends the microscopic examination 
in polarized light for calcium phenolate, 
after crystallization has taken place, of a 
sample treated with a drop of special 
phenol solution (5g. phenol in 5 c.c. nitro- 
benzol with two drops of water added). 
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A Digest of Recent. Coal Literature 


Suggestions of Great Value and Discussions of Important Questions by 
Engineers in Papers Read at Mining Meetings Held during the Winter 
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It is impossible for the average man 
engaged in mining coal, to carefully read 
all of the many excellent papers written 
and presented by different authorities be- 
tor the various meetings of coal-mining 
men, held in the different States. It is 
safe to say that all of these papers con- 
tain some points of vital interest to those 
engaged in the coal industry. The fol- 
lowing digest is the result of an effort to 
condense the best thought in the differ- 
ent discussions. In many instances, the 
papers here referred to are most deserv- 
ing of publication in full; however, this 
being impossible. it is hoped that some 
benefit may result from this method of 
brief treatment. 





The Isolation of Certain Mine Areas 
from Contact with the After- 
Gases Created by an 
Explosion 





By Nett Rosinson* 





After exhausting every known method 
for the prevention of accidents, we 
should endeavor to find some system 
whereby the effect of an explosion, when 
one Goes occur, may be localized. In al- 
most every mine disaster, of which we 
have a record, the examinations have 
shown that the miners, alarmed by the 
concussion. have rushed for safety, only 
to meet death in the flow of the after- 
gas. Several hundred lives are lost from 
this cause every year. If the deadly gas- 
es generated by an explosion can be con- 
fined to the panel in which they originate, 
the men working in the other air cur- 
rents may be saved. Further, if we can 
temporarily seal these free men in their 
panels, they will have an additional meas- 
ure of protection until rescue parties can 
open the roadways to them. It is pos- 
sible that this can be accomplished by a 
series of boiler-plate doors installed in 
the following manner: 

Install near the main entry two boiler- 
plate doors on the intake and two on 
the air course of every panel. Recess the 
frames until they are flush with the ribs 
and roof. Face the frames with several 
thicknesses of canvas to make a close 
joint when the doors are closed. Hinge 
the doors on the overhead timbers and 
make a snug fit, swing the bottom of the 
doors to within 6 in. of the roof—one 


 *Mining engineer, Charleston, West Vir- 
giria. 


pointing to the right and one to the 
left—and support in this elevated posi- 
tion by a detachable counter-weight or 
a flat trigger that can be displaced by an 
air pressure slightly in excess of the 


-regular current, or by tripping levers con- 


trolled from partings. The frame timbers 
should have a sill extending across the 
entry, capped with planks to the top of 
the rail and also capped between rails 
except a narrow groove the width of a 
wheel flange. 

Assuming that an explosion should take 
place near the advance heading of a butt 
entry, 1000 ft. from the main, the action 
would be about as follows: Before the 
gas generated can reach the main entry, 
it must compress and drive ahead this 
column of rooo ft. of pure air and this 
pure air would blow out the supporting 
device and allow both doors to fall shut, 
at the same time operating the doors in 
every other part of the mine. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the in- 
ner doors in the explosion panel will be 
blown from their fastenings, but this 
cannot take place with the outer doors. 
If the doors in a single panel in the 
mine are closed, the men behind them 
will be saved. We have evidence of the 
fact that men have traveled from 500 
to 1000 ft. after the shock of an explosion. 
This cleafly shows that there are oc- 
casions when time is given in which to 
operate an electric or hand device for 
closing the iron doors. A shock that 
would not kill the men running in an 
entry, surely would not be great enough 
to tear out the boiler plates swung at 
the entrance. 

The protection here suggested may be 
inadequate; however, the plan has not 
been completed in all of its details, and 
is submitted’ jn the earnest hope that it 
may prove the:beginning of a work that 
will enable us to find a certain method of 
protecting our men from the deadly after 
effects of an explosion. 


The Use of Electricity as Ap- 
plied to Coal Mining 





By W. B. SPELLMIRE* 





The increased use of electricity in mines 
has developed the idea of centralization 
in the generation of power. In the con- 
sideration of the relative cost of trans- 





*Engineer with Allis-Chalmers Company, 
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mitting power, it can be proved that the 
transmission can be made in the form of 
electricity over a wire with far less loss 
than it can be through a steam pipe, by 
compressed air or in any mechanical form. 

Operators now realize that every ton 
of coal which is saved can be sold, and 
that it is a part of economy to save as 
many tons as possible. ‘Where all power 
is generated in one power plant, one engi- 
neer and one fireman take the place of 
the same number in each of the many 
smaller plants. Coal and ashes can be 
handled more economically. Engines can 
usually be run condensing and repairs and 
maintenance are required for a few large 
power units rather than for many small 
units. It can be shown that the resultant 
saving is greatly in excess of the interest 
charges on the additional investment re- 
quired. 


DirECT CURRENT OR ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


As to the choice in either the direct cur- 
rent or alternating current, the former 
can be used economically where the dis- 
tance does not exceed a certain limit; be- 
yond this specified distance, the cost of 
copper wire becomes prohibitive. 

A given wire which transmits 250 kw. 
at 250 volts with a 10-per cent. drop, 
will, by raising the volts to 2000, transmit 
eight times the amount of energy, and 
this at only 1%4 per cent. loss. The cost 
of copper for carrying electric current 
depends upon the amperes to be carried; 
from this is apparent the desirability 
of keeping the current small. If it is 
desired to transmit a greater power at the 
lower amperes, it will be necessary to 
raise the voltage. 

Direct-current generators cannot well 
be built to operate at higher than 600 volts. 
If a voltage greater than 600 is desired, 
it becomes necessary to use alternating 
current. 


Cost oF TRANSMISSION 


If it were desirable to transmit 200 
kw. to a mine one mile distant from the 
power house, the cost of copper for trans- 
mitting this at 250 volts direct current 
with 10 per cent. loss in transmission 
would be about $26,000, and would weigh 
about 130,000 Ib. The cost of copper for 
transmitting this same amount of power 
the same distance, with 10 per cent. loss 
at 2000 volts alternating current would 
be about $400, and would weigh approxi- 
mately 2000 Ib. These figures show the 
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big saving in the cost of copper by the 
use of high-voltage alternating current. 
The cost of copper varies inversely as the 
square of the voltage. 

Mining locomotives, coal-cutting ma- 
chines, coke-oven larries, and coke-draw- 
ing machines are built only with motors 
for direct current. With alternating cur- 
rent delivered at the mine, it becomes 
necessary to change a part of this to di- 
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One of the most modern of central pow- 
er plants has been erected by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, at Connellsville, 
Penn. This plant has a capacity of about 
2000 kw. The heat for the boilers is ob- 
tained from a number of beehive ovens 
which are connected with flues so that 
the waste heat from the ovens is utilized. 
When the waste gases from coke ovens 
are utilized for generating steam, it is 
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dividual unit large. The Corliss type of 
engine will secure the best steam econo- 
my, and naturally the conditions will be 
improved if the engines are made com- 
pound and operated condensing. Opera- 
tors should not attach too great impor- 
tance to first cost; the higher economy 
is secured by installing the most econo- 
mical engine. 

Steam turbines as prime movers are 





STEAM TURBINE GENERATING UNIT INSTALLED BY THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANA AND WESTERN COAL COMPANY. THE 
SHOWN IS AN ALLIS-CHALMERS 2000 KILOWATT TURBINE 


MACHINE 


INTERIOR OF POWER HOUSE OF THE MCKELL COAL AND COKE 


COMPANY IN SOUTHERN WEST 


rect current by the use of a rotary con- 
verter. For driving fans, pumps, crush- 
ers, and for rope haulage, alternating- 
current motors can be used to greater 
advantage than direct-current motors. In 
mining operations where compressed air 
is used, a compressor supplied with a 
large alternating-current motor can be 
placed at the pit mouth. The transmis- 
sion of compressed air long distances 
is wasteful. 
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VIRGINIA SHOWING 


commonly assumed that each oven will 
furnish the equivalent of 18 h.p. This 
arrangement accomplishes a great sav- 
ing and insures satisfactory results. The 
by-product oven will furnish about three 
times as much power as the beehive oven. 
The thermal efficiency of the gas engine 
is higher than that of the steam engine 


‘ and boiler. 


Where steam engines are used, it is 
best to centralize them making the in- 
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SUBSTATION OF YORK RUN PLANT OF H.C. FRICK COKE COMPANY, 
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most desirable at coal operations. These 
turbines should be run condensing, and 
are not only economical in steam con- 
sumption, but combine large power capa- 
city in small bulk; this reduces the cost 
of the power-house building, as well as 
the cost of foundations. Steam turbines 
can be satisfactorily used in connection 
with noncondensing engines. It is pos- 
sible by supplying a low-pressure steam 
turbine and condenser to frequently dou- 
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ble the capacity of the plant without add- 
ing any additional boiler capacity or 
requiring any additional fuel. 


The Barren Zone of the Northern 
Appalachian Coalfield 





By I. C. Wuite* 


Instead of a continuous sheet of coal 
measures underlying the entire Appala- 
chian region, there is a great barren zone, 
which in the Allegheny series, begins a 
few miles north from Pittsburg, and em- 
bracing most of Allegheny county and 
large portions of Westmoreland, Wash- 
ington, Greene and western Fayette, as 
well as southern Beaver -counties, passes 
southwardly entirely across West Vir- 
ginia and southern Ohio, thus reducing 
enormously the productive area of the 
Allegheny series, and its usually estimated 
coal resources. 

This fact has been brought to light prin- 
cipally by the oil-well drillers in the 
search for petroleum and natural gas. 
The effect of this barren zone on West 
Virginia’s productive coal area is to re- 
duce it from 17,000 square miles to only 
about half that size; and the tonnage 
which has recently been estimated at 231,- 
000,000,090 is reduced to about 60,000,000,- 
ooo of first-class available fuel. The 112,- 
000,000,000 tons of bituminous coal origi- 
nally existing in “Pennsylvania, and 
86,000,000,000 in Ohio, as estimated by Mr. 
Campbell, are also greatly reduced. It 
is quite certain that Pennsylvania will 
not furnish more than 40,000,000,000 tons, 
and Ohio probably not more than 25,000, 
000,000 of commercial bituminous coal. 

The question as to why no valuable 
coal beds were formed in this great cen- 
tral trough is most puzzling. The rea- 
son for this condition appears to be due 
to the fact that the central region of the 
Appalachian coalfield was covered with 
water to such a depth that vegetation 
could not secure a foothold, and hence 
while sediments accumulated there to prac- 
tically the same thickness as in other 
portions of the basin, they consist only 
of shales, sandstones and limestones, the 
latter being in greater proportion than 
where the coal accumulated in commer- 
cial quantities. Of course, there will be 
some islands of commercial coal in this 
long and broad barren zone, but they will 
be local and of small extent. 

The Pittsburg region, 


therefore, in- 
stead of having a supply of coal suffi- 
cient to last for 200 years, has only 


enough coal to last 50 or 60 years, pro- 
viding present wasteful mining methods 
continue. West Virginia has only about 
the same acreage of the Pittsburg seam as 
Pennsylvania, while Ohio’s coal area will 
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be practically gone in 25 years. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that Pittsburg industries, 
50 years hence, will have entered upon 
the expensive method of mining coal by 
deep shafts to beds of inferior quality, 
and of only 1 to 2 ft. of thickness. This 
condition is as sure to come to pass, if 
present methods continue, as that the 
sun will rise tomorrow. 


SoME OF THE SouRCES OF WASTE 


The citizens of Pennsylvania have al- 

ready wasted more of their precious fuel 
supplies, both solid and gaseous, than they 
have ever used. More than 30,000 bee- 
hive ovens continue to waste approximate- 
ly one-third of the fuel value of all the 
coal burned in them. As an example of 
waste, one oil well in West Virginia per- 
mitted 12,000,000 ft. of gas to escape each 
day in producing only four barrels of 
oil; this spectacle of wasting the heating 
value of 12,000 bushels of coal daily, to- 
gether with the power to deliver itself 
free of charges for transportation, is 
not an isolated case. One great gas com- 
pany operating in West Virginia put in- 
to its line nearly 100,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas daily and delivered in Pittsburg much 
less than half that quantity, the larger 
portion having escaped into the air 
through defective joints of cheap and im- 
perfect pipe-line construction. 
’ Why should we permit the use of waste- 
ful beehive coke ovens, which continue 
to vomit skyward such enormous volumes 
of precious gaseous fuel, which wasted 
energy will soon be needed by our great 
factories? The superiority claimed for 
beehive coke does not in the least war- 
rant such waste. Why snould we retain 
the steam engine to consume with fright- 
ful speed, our best fuel, when more power 
can be obtained by the use of the gas en- 
gine, from an equal weight of impure or 
low-grade coal? Fortunate would it be 
for our country’s future, if some master 
genius could arise, and at one stoke, rele- 
gate both the steam engine and the bee- 
hive coke oven to the junk heap. 


Conservation in the Coal Industry— 
Protection of Life and Pre- 
vention of Waste 


By GLENN W. TRAER* 

After years of experience, I can honest- 
ly say, as far as my knowledge goes, that 
all laws which have been animated only 
by a sincere and honest purpose to pro- 
tect employees from death and accident, 
from any cause under the control of the 
employer, have met with the prompt obe- 
dience of coal-mine owners. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the Illinois mine law gives 
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the present miners’ organization in that 
State, an absolute monopoly of mining 
labor. The law provides that the ex- 
amining board for the admission of new 
miners shall be drawn from the ranks 
of the miners only. No other interest is 
recognized in the appointment of such 
boards. Resentment and opposition to 
such laws will certainly continue. 

The steam-engine method of produc- 
ing power and the fearful waste of by- 
products in the manufacture of coke in 
beehive ovens are practices that should no 
longer be tolerated. It may be that cer- 
tain regulations broadly and properly de- 
signed for the safety of human beings 
may also tend toward the conservation 
of coal. For illustration, a requirement 
that all coal mines opened after a cer- 
tain date should extract the coal only 
from the outer boundaries of the prop- 
erty toward the outlet of the mine. This 
would avoid the existence of any gob, 
would lessen the danger of gob fires, de- 
crease the number of accidents from falls 
of roof, would improve ventilation and 
lessen the danger of explosions spread- 
ing throughout the mine. This method 
would also insure a greater extraction 
of the coal area. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR COAL 


The right of the present generation to 
use effectively of these coal resources, 
what it actually needs, carries with it a 
sacred obligation not to waste this pre- 
cious heritage. We cannot expect the 
men of this generation to mine our re- 
sources in such a manner as to entail con- 
tinuous financial loss; it is therefore rea- 
sonable to expect that the users of min- 
eral products will pay for them much 
higher prices so as to make profitable 
their mining and preparation without seri- 
ous waste. 

Our present statutory anti-trust laws 
wholly ignore the natural principles that 
reasonable competition and _ reasonable 
combination are natural counter checks 
upon each other. The English nation 
maintains the only true protection against 
the evils of monopoly; this English law 
forbids only such restrictions or regula- 
tions of competition as are hurtful to the 
people as a whole. Unregulated competi- 
tion does not result in the survival of the 
fittest, it is more often the survival of 
the most cunning and aggressive. 

Each brief period of unusual prosper- 
ity results in an increase of the number 
of coal mines and in their production ca- 
pacity, far beyond the public requirement. 
The excessive producing capacity of the 
mines now in operation in Illinois results 
in a loss of at least 50 days’ work per 
annum to all miners and mine laborers on 
the pay-roll, more than 70,000 in number. 
This is equivalent to the absolute idleness 
for the entire year of at least 12,000 men. 

The excessive number of mines kept 
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open, causes a scarcity of miners and 
makes it necessary to accept the services 
of inferior men. Such conditions in a 
great industry are a public evil, even 
though they result in lower prices to con- 
sumers. 

Existing anti-trust laws should be 
amended so as to pegmit intelligent orga-~ 
nization of disorganized industries, while 
preserving at the same time such a de- 
gree of publicity and public regulation as 
are necessary to protect the interests of 
the people as a whole. Wise economic 
results cannot be expected under unwise 
economic laws. 


Progress in Coke - Drawing 
Machinery 





By W. L. AFFELDER* 


The introduction of coke-drawing ma- 
chines has made it possible to effect a de- 
cided reduction in the first cost of erect- 
ing a coke plant. This economy results 
from the fact that where yards are built 
exclusively for the use of machines, yard- 
walls can be omitted as well as the ex- 
pensive yard filling. Where machines are 
introduced upon old yards, it is neces- 
sary to widen the doors of the ovens to 
at least 42 in., and to grade the yards 
so that the machine track is 41 in. be- 
low the door-plate for the older type of 
Covington machine and 28 in. for the 
newest type. 

The introduction of machines also ef- 
fects a decided’ reduction in labor cost 
in drawing coke, inasmuch as coke can 
be watered, drawn and loaded, the ovens 
cleaned and a new charge leveled at a 
labor cost of but 35 to 40 per cent. of 
the cost of hand-drawing. Much of this 
saving, however, is offset by other items 
of expense, such as the cost of electric 
power and mechanical repairs on the ma- 
chines. It is also true that where ma- 
chines are used more coke is lost in the 
shape of ashes and braize. 

To water, draw and level 40 ovens, 16 
to 20 coke-drawers and two _ levelers 
would be necessary, while the same 
amount of work could be done satisfac- 
torily with one waterer, two machine men, 
one oven cleaner and two levelers; that 
is, six men would do with a machine the 
work of three times their number under 
hand-drawing. 

In an attempt to reduce the number of 
laborers required, as well as to overcome 
the defects of coke-drawing machinery, 
coke manufacturers have recently departed 
from the long-established practice of 
building beehive ovens, and in several in- 
stances have built plants of rectangular 
ovens from which the coke is removed 


*Superintendent. Brownfield plant. H. C. 
Frick Coke Company. 


by pushing machines. The general prac- 
tice has been to build these rectangular 
ovens about 5 ft. wide, with the dis- 
charge end 2 in. wider than the pushing 
end, 32 ft. long, 7% ft. high to the bot- 
tom of the trunnel head and 26 to 29 
in. between ovens. While it has been 
possible to make a good coke in these 
ovens, more economical and durable doors 
must be devised, lining brick better adapt- 
ed to resist the effect of water and abra- 
sion must be selected, and a satisfactory 
device designed to water the coke eco- 
nomically. 

While much progress has already been 
made in the development of coke-oven 
machinery, the future field is still a prom- 
ising one for ingenious inventors. 





The Installation of Electric Power 
in Coal Mines 





By W. A. TuHomas* 





Electricity has often been blamed for 
accidents in coal mines, where many 
other causes might as consistently have 
been found. In the effort to determine 
precautionary measures for the safety of 
employees, it is a serious question as to 
what limitation should be placed on the 
use of electricity in coal mines. It is 
recognized that many of the suggested 
changes in methods of mining must neces- 
sarily increase the cost of coal production, 
and to adopt the changes in one State 
and not in another, must necessarily work 
to the disadvantage of the industry in the 
State making the most reforms. Some of 
the States have attempted to inaugurate 
reforms through legislation; however, in 
the majority of cases, the new rules have 
been found to be ineffective and inopera- 
tive. It may generally be considered that 
a safe voltage is anything up to 600 volts 
direct current. 

Mines should be classified as follows: 
1. Gaseous mines sufficiently dangerous 
to forbid the installation of electrical 
equipment. 2. Gaseous mines where the 
volume of inflammable gas generated is 
so small that it may be good practice to 
install safety lamps and safety powder, 
hut will not preclude the installation of 
electrical equipment. 3. Non-gaseous 
mines where electric machinery is oper- 
ated with direct current, and where 600 
volts or less may be installed. 

Where electrical equipment is installed, 
the tracks should be bonded and regularly 
inspected; they should also be _ cross- 
bonded every 200 ft. No permanent wire, 
either feed or trolley, transmitting 600 
volts or less, should be insulated; the 
mine air soon affects the insulation and 
men are liable to be deceived, believing 
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they are handling an insulated wire. It 
is better to teach men to keep hands off 
all wires. The trolley wires should be 
erected at a uniform hight from the rail 
and a uniform distance, about 6 in., out- 
side the outer edge of the rail. As a 
guide to men traveling on the main road, 
lights should be placed and maintained 
every 200 ft. Where trolley wires cross 
the main heading, they should be pro- 
tected by an inverted wooden trough and 
lights put at both ends of the trough. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Switches should be of an approved 
type in boxes. Each motor and each lo- 
comotive should have an inclosed copper 
wire fuse on the main circuit. All forms 
of stationary motors should have the 
frames grounded in an approved manner. 
Controller frames on electric locomotives 
should be grounded to locomotive frames. 
Lightning arresters should be placed at 
the entrartce of the mine. Where mining 
machines or drills are used in rooms, the 
frame of motors should be grounded to 
the frame of machines, and machines con- 
nected to the return circuit. Where it is 
necessary to install wires in rooms, have 
an approved automatic cut-out or switch, 
and have installed in the rooms in view 
of the miners, two lamps in multiple. 

Where mines are ventilated by electric 
fans, an alarm should be so arranged in 
the power house that when fans stop the 
power-house engineer will get a signal. 
If the mine is gaseous, he should have 
instructions to cut power off the mine at 
once and immediately start an investiga- 
tion as to the cause of the fan stopping. 
As much as possible, fan circuits should 
be separate from all other circuits. 

Coincident with the adoption of uni- 
form standards in installation and opera- 
tion, steps should be taken to provide the 
State mining department with men 
especially skilled in the use of electric 
power in mines. 


Development of a Virgin Coalfield 





By F. H. PALMEr* 





Prior to the expenditure of time or cap- 
ital, there are three propositions which 
should be considered in the initial de- 
velopment of a coalfield: 1. Is the lo- 
cation of the tract such as will enable 
shipments to be made in an economical 
manner? 2. The competition to be met 
with in the available markets. 3. Is 
there an abundance of labor near the 
tract or can it be secured? If the above 
conditions are favorable, the work of 
prospecting should begin. 

Having located the different seams on 
the tract, and opened them up at 
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regular intervals, the next step is to 
discover the quality of the coal and to 
secure samples showing the true sections 
of the different seams. All partings 
which would be thrown out in mining, 
should not be included in the sections. 
If the coal is to be used for the manu- 
facture of coke, it is best to secure a 
large enough sample to make a practical 
test, as this is the only positive way that 
coal can be judged as to its coking prop- 
erties. When the coal seams are below 
water-level the property should be tested 
by boring. 

The next step is to find the true dip 
of the different seams by a series of lev- 
els. The next consideration is the loca- 
tion of the railroad. If the seams are 
above water-level, the irailroad should 
be located so that the different beds 
can be opened at the lowest point. This 
will reduce the cost of haulage and drain- 
age. 


OPENING UP THE SEAM 


There are three methods in general use 
for opening up coal seams, namely: 
Shafts, slopes, and drifts. Shafts may be 
circular, square, oblong or rectangular. 
The latter is generally used in this coun- 
try. The long side of the shaft should 
be as nearly as possible parallel with the 
line of dip, as this will necessarily place 
the ends of the cage in line with the 
strike of the seam, and the charging of 
the cages can be easily accomplished. 

In sinking the shaft it is necessary to 
sink it 3 or 4 ft. larger each way than the 
actual size that has been determined. This 
size should be continued to a depth suffi- 
cient to secure a solid foundation for the 
side walls to rest upon. These side walls 
furnish a permanent foundation for the 
headframes. If water is encountered in 
sinking, it may be provided for by what 
are commonly known as “water-rings,” 
from which, on the completion of the 
shaft, the water may be piped to the bot- 
tom. 

Where the seam has a dip of 20 deg. 
or more and the outcrop is on the prop- 
erty, a slope may be started from the 
surface in the seam of coal to be worked. 
When the seam is comparatively flat and 
near the surface, it may be opened up by 
a slope driven through the overlying meas- 
ures. When the slope is driven in the 
coal seam, the slope and air course are 
usually driven side by side; however, 
where the slope is driven through the 
overlying measures, a shaft is sunk near- 
by to serve as an airway. 

If the slope has been sunk in the coal, 
it is usually desirable to drive to the lim- 
its of the property, and at this point, in- 
stall the permanent pump, forcing the 
water through a borehole to the surface. 
Sinking the slope through the overlying 
strata is very expensive, and insures but 
little additional advantage. 


Mining Methods of Western Penn- 
sylvania from the Standpoint 


of the Mine Operator 





By Frep C. KEIGHLEY* 





There is as much room for improve- 
ment in mining methods today as there 
was 10 years ago. Some objection may 
be taken to the mine manager’s seeming 
solicitude for the safety of the invest- 
ment, but unless mining properties re- 
turn the investment, there certainly would 
be no such properties in existence to- 
day. We must be fair to all when we 
consider the question of interest on in- 
vestments; it is essential therefore, to 
treat labor and capital upon an equal 
basis; we cannot make a standard for 
ene and not for the other. 

The coal operator is chiefly concerned 
as to how he can secure the greatest ton- 
nage of coal from his whole area with 
the greatest degree of safety to the min- 
er and the highest return to the owners 
of the property. It is true that we are 
rapidly exhausting our resources, but we 
are not removing them exhaustively. We 
leave too much of the coal seam behind 
us. 


We SuHoutp EpucateE our MINERS 


Our miners today are only so-called 
miners, and mine superintendents are con- 
tinually thwarted in their purposes by the 
enormous proportion of raw labor ma- 
terial that is taken into the mines daily. 
This raw material is the real cause of 
waste and is largely responsible for the 
many disastrous accidents. 

No further improvement in mining meth- 
ods can be expected until we have better 
material from which to build up our min- 
ers. No great difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in doing this, for in many other 
lines of industry, much good has re- 
sulted from efforts directed toward edu- 
cating the worker. When this is done 
greater security and greater yield from 
our coal seams will result. 


The Testing of Miners’ Oil 





By C. E. Scortt 


Aside from the necessity of carrying 
out the requirements of the law, there 
are advantages in supplying the miners 
with the best oil obtainable. An oil of 
high viscosity does not flow freely and 
offers a greater amount of resistance 
than one of low viscosity. As a general 
rule, an oil of high viscosity will not 
keep lighted on headings and air courses 
where strong air currents are met; it is 
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also hard to relight, and feeds up the 
wick very slowly. 

The congealing point cf an oil is an 
important factor in the winter months. 
The congealing point is the temperature 
at which the oil will solidify. Although 
the temperature inside the mines varies 
but little, the roadmen, drivers, motor- 
men and others come in contact with air 
that is almost as cold as the outside at- 
mosphere, consequently when buying win- 
ter oil, there should be a guarantee that 
it will not congeal at a temperature above 
32 deg. F. The winter oi] used by the 
Fairmont Coal Company shows a con- 
gealing point of 21 deg., which allows it 
to be stored and hardled in cold places 
without freezirg. 

The hight of flame is also an impor- 
tant consideration in the purchase of oil. 
One company that has given this subject 
much attention, specifies that the oil shall 
give a hight of flame between 4 and 5.5 
in., with the wick extending %4 in. be- 
yond the end of the lamp stock, with a 
12-strand wick. This hight has been 
found to produce the best candle-power 
with the least amount of smoke; if the 
hight of flame is limited, the evolution of 
smoke is to some extent controlled. 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM 


In testing miners’ oil there is probably 
nothing of greater importance than the 
quantity of smoke it gives off while burn- 
ing. An inferior oil always makes denser 
smoke. This point guides the mine 
inspector in his inspection of the oil used 
at different mines. When oil gives off 
an excessive amount of smoke, it may 
generally be assumed that it is adulterated 
and not up to the standard required. 
An oil to which kerosene has been added 
(which is common practice in most 
regions) is the greatest offender in this 
direction. 

While it is true that drivers, motormen 
and trappers spend most of their time 
in an air current of high velocity, oil can 
be purchased for them that will burn with 
a long flame and hold to the wick under 
most severe conditions, and still come up 
to the standard specifications. The con- 
sumption of oxygen due to the burning 
of oil in a miner’s lamp is very small in 
amount, since it has been figured that 
only one-seventeenth of the total pure 
air in a mine is required by the miners, 
horses and lamps. It is the quantity of 
smoke given off that causes the greatest 
vitiation of the mine air. 

To measure the quantity of smoke given 
off by any particular lamp, use pure cotton- 
seed oil as the standard of comparison. 
The size of lamp, length of wick, and 
quantity of oil should be the same in 
each case. The lamp should be placed in 
a box with a glass front and a white cloth, 
graduated in inches, to serve as a back- 
ground on which to measure the ‘length 
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of the smoke pencil. The limit placed 
on the smoke is a pencil about 1.5 in. 
greater than that of the standard cot- 
tonseed oil. 


The present specification on miners’ 


oil as adopted by the Fairmont Coal 
Company reads as follows: 


Density—24 deg. B. or under. 

Congealing point—24 deg. F. or under. 

Flash point —300 deg. to 425 deg. F. 

Flame hight —Between 4 and 5.5 in. 

Equivalent candle-power per grain per minute— 
8 or over. 

Smoke—To be light in quantity. 





Coal Mine Legislation 





The mines committee of the Indiana 
Legislature held a number of sessions dur- 
ing the past week at which miners and 
operators appeared in advocacy and oppo- 
sition to measures being advanced and 
placed for passage. The “Kayser bill” to 
create an examining board and the issu- 
ance of certificates for miners after an 
apprenticeship of two years, and the 
“Mugg bill” providing safer means of es- 
cape from mines in case of explosions 
were discussed. These bills were instigated 
by the mine workers and are opposed by 
the operators. The miners contend that 
the present means of escape from mines 
make it practically impossible to reach 
daylight in case of an explosion, and de- 
mand hoists in safety shafts. 

A bill providing for heavy penalties for 
any dealer to sell fuel in which any 
foreign substance is contained, has brought 
coal and gas men to the capital to oppose 
the bill. Gas men say it is impossible to 
transmit gas entirely free from air and 
likewise the coal men declare it is im- 
possible to produce coal absolutely free 
from impurities. An amendment to ex- 
empt coal companies was voted down and 
the bill passed the Senate. The fight will 
now be transferred to the House. 

A bill prohibiting mine owners from 
taking out indemnity insurance against 
damages recoverable in case of injury or 
death to employees has been killed, and a 
bill passed allowing administrators to 
bring suit in favor of widows and children 
in case of death of the husband in a mine. 

The Judiciary committee is wrestling 
with a bill calculated to prevent the re- 
building of the DuPont Powder mills at 
Fontanet, where an explosion a year ago 
killed 28 people. The terms of the bill 
are such as to make it impossible for the 
powder mill to be operated in Indiana. 
Strong efforts are being made to modify 
or defeat the bill. 

A bill will be reported out of committee 
for passage this week which provides for 
the appointment of the Chief Mine In- 
spector by the Governor on recommenda- 
tion of the miners, and operators of the 
State, instead, as now, being appointed by 
the State Geologist. This is regarded as a 
partisan measure and will not likely be 
approved by the Senate. 


Colliery Notes 


Dust explosions occur in two stages: 
The ignition of the dust particles, and the 
explosion of the resulting and ready- 
formed gaseous products. These two 
phases follow in such rapid succession that 
they practically form one operation. 


Recent experiments show that % oz. 
of coal dust per 35 cu.ft. of air will suffice 
for the production of an explosion. It 
was also found that it is more a question 
of fineness of the division of the dust, than 
the weight, that causes a condition of 
great danger. 


It is well for coal operators that 
economic laws so largely govern the in- 
dustry. Human devices may _ control 
prices temporarily, but in the end natural 
conditions must prevail. The more nearly 
prices and wages conform to economic 
conditions, the more speedily will busi- 
ness return to a normal basis. 


In considering the distance to which 
currents can be carried through cable of 
a given size, the following rules should be 
remembered: First, the loss of voltage, 
other things being equal, is exactly pro- 
portional to the length of the cable; sec- 
ond, the loss of voltage on any given 
length and size of cable is proportional to 
the current as measured in amperes; third, 
the loss of power on any given circuit is 
proportional to the square of the cur- 
rent. 


In electric shot-firing, the firing line 
must always be paid-out from the shot- 
hole to the place of safety. If the shot- 
firer has occasion to leave the firing line, 
even momentarily, after having paid it 
out, he should take the exploder with 
him. After a shot has been fired, the 
shot-firer should immediately disconnect 
both ends of the cable from the exploder, 
free it from any chance débris which may 
have fallen upon it, and coil it up. This 
routine should be followed even when a 
misfire has occurred. 


The extent to which electric motors are 
applicable in the case of engines, such as 
winding, pumping, and haulage engines, 
is a question requiring careful thought. 
As a general rule, the electric motor is 
applicable to all small engines, and to 
large engines which run continuously, 
such as fan engines and pumping engines; 
however, when applied to haulage at high 
speed, where there is a continual start- 
ing and stopping, the advantage of the 
electric motor is less apparent. If the 
haulage is done by endless rope and is 
practically continuous for eight or ten 
hours a day at a uniform speed, then the 
electric motor is eminently suitable. 


At a recent meeting of mining men at 
Cardiff, Wales, a prominent mining engi- 
neer propounded the theory that a huge 
force may be suddenly developed by the 
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primary explosion in a coal mine, and 
that parts distant from the originating 
center, and free from gas, are devastated 
as the result of enormous pressure set up 
by the first explosion. The exponent of 
this theory stated that many men were 
instantaneously killed by an explosion be- 
fore any sound reached them to warn 
them of danger. One instance was cited 
where a miner was found dead sitting with 
his food on his knee. Another instance 
was that of a man who was found dead 
actually standing with a drill in his hand 
after an explosion in the Universal pit, 
South Wales. Another instance uphold- 
ing this percussion theory was that of two 
horses being killed, in whose blood 
no trace of carbon monoxide could be 
found. 


The following table has been found to 
be approximately correct, and will be of 
use to those who test for gas with a 
safety lamp: 


1 vol. firedamp to 60%vol. air = 1.66 per cent. 
It is just possible with very good eyesight 
or with the help of a magnifying glass to 
distinguish a minute cap above the small oil 
flame. 

vol. firedamp to 50 vol. air = 2 per cent. 
An exceedingly faint cap, 4 in. high, the top 
having the appearance of being broken off. 

vol. firedamp to 40 vol. air = 2.50 per cent. 
A conical cap #. in, to } in. high. 

vol. firedamp to 30 vol. air = 3.33 per cent. 
A conical cap, ¢ in. high. 

vol. firedamp to 25 vol. air = 4 per cent. 
A conical cap, 4 in. to § in. high. 

vol. firedamp to 20 vol. air = 5 per cent 
A cap 1, in. high, cap perfectly steady an 
more distinct than any of the others. 

1 vol. firedamp to 18 vol. air = 5.55 per cent. 
A similar <P. 2in. high, which burned rather 
more steadily. 

1 vol. firedamp to 16 vol. air = 6.25 per cent. 
Gave a voluminous, waving, spindle-shaped, 

ale blue cap, 3% in. high. 

1 vol. firedamp to 15 vol. air = 6.60 per cent. 
Inflammable. 

1 vol. firedamp to 14 vol. air = 7.14 per cent. 
Slightly explosive. 


-_ 
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The latest invention for indicating the 
presence of firedamp in coal mines, has 
been perfected by a German miner and 
depends upon the fact that the electrical 
resistance of selenium decreases when ex- 
posed to light. In using the apparatus in 
mines, a cell containing selenium is placed 
in an electric circuit containing a relay and 
a battery. Under normal conditions the 
selenium cell is exposed to the bright 
beams of a Davy miner’s lamp. The rays 
of light from the lamp cause the selenium 
cell to offer a comparatively-small resist- 
ance to the current of the battery with 
which it and the relay are in circuit, so 
that the relay exerts a comparatively 
powerful pull on its armature and keeps it 
attracted. If the lamp becomes sur- 
rounded by firedamp, its light becomes 
duller and the resistance offered by the 
selenium rises, so that the current flowing 
through the relay is weakened. In conse- 
quence of the decrease of attractive force 
of the electromagnet of the relay, its 
armature is pulled back by a spring 
against a contact which closes an alarm 
circuit. This causes electric bells to be 
rung at all the necessary points, thus in- 
dicating the presence of firedamp at the 
spot where the miner’s lamp is placed. 
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The Change in Feeling 


It was not to be expected that the re- 
ductions in the prices for steel and copper 
would be immediately followed by a re- 
vival of the demand for those products. 
Insofar as ultimate consumption is con- 
cerned, we doubt if there has yet been any 
material change. In that phase of the 
question, the situation is still one of slow, 
but gradual, recovery. On the other hand, 
it is undeniable that during the last week 
there has been a perceptible change in the 
feelings of those who make it their busi- 
ness to discount the future. 

Only a week ago nearly everyone was 
in the slough of despondency. Gossip was 
beginning to circulate about a curtailment 
of copper production. “I should not be 
surprised if the Butte mines were closed 
unless there be an improvement in the 
near future, although Mr. Broughton is 
a stumbling block which may prevent this 
action, for he takes the dog-in-the-manger 
position that somebody else may be bene- 
fited through such action,” said a certain 
copper producer. (Why Mr. Broughton 
should be criticized for not closing mines 
which can produce copper at 10%c. per 
Ib. is beyond our comprehension.) How- 
ever, it appeared probable that some cur- 
tailment would be effected by the suspen- 
sion of operations at those mines of which 
the cost of copper is 12%c. and upward, 
whereby supply would be gradually ad- 


justed to demand. 
The situation in the iron and steel in- 
dustry was more or less similar. In short, 


trade was much in the position of the sick 
man, ailing for a long time, but unwilling 
to undergo the necessary operation. The 
latter having been finally performed, the 
vitality of the patient is low, and while 
recovering from the effects of the ether 
he feels sicker than ever, but this lasts 
for only a short time. 


In the case of copper, it was obvious 
that the price was approaching the bottom, 
inasmuch as it was nearing the cost of 
production. The halt would naturally be 
caused when speculators and manufactur- 
ers felt that they were able to pick up the 
metal at a bargain. The beginning of 
such a movement occurred on Feb. 24, 
since when there has been large sell- 
ing, chiefly for foreign account. Domestic 
manufacturers have so far continued re- 
luctant to buy, although in some cases it 
is certain that their supply is becoming 


low. Whether they will be induced by the 
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stiffer attitude of the selling agencies 
since March 1 to make haste remains to 
be seen. So far their continued inaction 
has been rather disappointing. Probably 
no one is afraid, in view of the large stock 
of metal on hand, that there will be any 
runaway market. On the other hand, the 
producers are now in a more comfortable 
position than 10 days ago. The present 
outlook is for a period of fluctuations 
within a comparatively narrow range, dur- 
ing which demand and supply will become 
adjusted, first of all by the retirement of 


the high-cost producers. 


The Anthracite Miners’ Demands 


The labor situation in the anthracite re- 
gion is becoming critical as the date for 
the expiration of the present agreement 
approaches. The demands for the new 
agreement have been formulated by the 
local unions and approved by the National 
association. As usual, they probably in- 
clude much more than the miners expect 
te get. Briefly stated, they include the re- 
duction of the working day from nine to 
eight hours; the substitution of the ton 
for the carload as a basis of payment to 
miners; the use of the short ton, of 2000 
Ib., in place of the long ton which has 
always been the customary measure; and 
an increase of 5 to IO per cent. in wages 
Finally—and this is the 
main point—they insist that the operators 
shall deal with the union directly; that all 
questions agreemént 
shall be settled with the organization; and 
they demand the check-off system, under 
which the operators deduct the union dues 

That is, the 
has_ prevailed 
1903 shall be 


and the anthracite collieries 


of day-workers. 


arising under the 


from the miner’s pay-roll. 
open-shop system which 
since the settlement of 


abolished, 
closely unionized. This is emphasized by 
the appointment of a committee including 
a number of soft-coal miners, headed by 
the president of the United Mine Workers, 
to present these demands. 

While no official statement has 
made, 


been 
it is well understood that the an- 
thracite companies will tefuse all of these 
demands; and it is highly probable that 
they will refuse even to negotiate with 
the committee appointed, though they are 
willing to discuss the situation with actual 
workers in the 


representatives of the 


mines. They claim that the present agree- 


ment—which is practically that formulated 
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by the Anthracite Strike Commission in 
1903—has worked well both for miners 
and operators. They object to the aboli- 
tion of the Concilation Board, which has 
been a valuable feature of that agreement. 
Especially do they object to the exclusive 
unionizing of the region, which means to 
them practically the operation of the col- 
lieries subject to the dictation of the walk- 
ing delegate. The wage increases are not 
considered as of importance—though they 
will hardly be granted under present con- 
ditions—as they are believed to be merely 
a makeweight and subordinate to the 
union demands. They also object strongly 
to an agreement limited to one year. 

It does not appear that the anthracite 
miners have any substantial grievances to 
be redressed. The general conditions in 
the region have been better than ever be- 
fore. The real reason for the demands is 
found in the fact that the unions have 
been losing heavily in numbers, many 
members dropping out by their failure to 
pay their dues. A new fight seemed to the 
leaders to be the shortest way, or per- 
haps the only way, to rehabilitate their 
organization. For this reason it is doubt- 
ful whether the movement will have any 
public support. On the other hand, the 
companies are in a strong position. The 
season is approaching when the demand for 
coal is comparatively light; and they have 
accumulated stocks sufficient to carry 
their trade for some time. 

That there will be a strike in the anthra- 
cite region seems now to be a foregone 
conclusion. As to its probable duration 
only conjecture is possible. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the State authorities 
will take warning, and will be prepared, 
should the strike last, to prevent any repe- 
tition of the disgraceful disorder which 
has marked previous industrial troubles 


in the anthracite country. 


“Open Markets” 


It seems strange that the daily press 





cannot learn some of the simple facts of 
the metal industries. Last week the cut- 
ting of prices by the Steel Corporation in- 
troduced the phrase “open market,” which 
caught the popular fancy. There had pre- 
viously been an open market in iron and 
steel. All that the great corporation did 
was to enter into competition with the in- 
dependent producers, who had been cut- 
ting prices and securing the business that 
was going. The market had been “open” 
enough. 


Then it was announced that there was 
to be an open market in lead, the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company being 
about to enter into competition with 
the National Lead Company. This was 
enough to make a blast furnace laugh. 
The National Lead Company produces 
some lead for its own consumption, but it 
is the largest customer of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. The 
latter indeed has a stock interest in the 
National Lead Company and is repre- 
sented on its board of directors. The 
smelting company controls a large produc- 
tion of lead, but in this metal also there 
has been decidedly an open market ever 
since prices began to crumble away, two 
years ago. 

The same thing is true of copper. In 
this metal there is no trust and there 
never has heen. There has been no un- 
derstanding among the producers since the 
Secrétan affair, about 20 years ago. Some 
of the large interests in this industry at 
the present time are friendly; others are 
hostile; the relations are such that there 
is not, and has not been, any prospect of 
affiliation, or even any talk of it except 
in quarters where the wish may have 
been father to the thought. 

The situation in copper is simply this: 
The Amalgamated Copper Company is a 
large producer. Its copper is sold by the 
United’ Metals Selling Company, in which 
the inner circle of the Amalgamated com- 
pany is the controlling interest. The 
Metals Selling Company also handles the 
copper of other producers under contract 
and for a commission. In this way it has 
the disposal of a larger amount of metal 
than any other single interest. However, 
there are five other. selling agencies of 
first magnitude (each disposing of upward 
of 100,000.000 Ib. per annum), besides a 
large number of smaller concerns. These 
compete aggressively for business. The 
market is always open. 

Such confusion as exists respecting this 
is fundamentally the result of concentra- 
tion of business in comparatively few 
hands, and especially the development of 
a giant, who is at times of dominating in- 
fluence, and again is comparatively help- 
less. The zinc industry has undergone 
concentration during the last 10 years, 


which has had an effect upon the spelter 
market, but no Goliath has appeared and 
consequently there has never been any 
suspicion of the market being otherwise 
than open. In the other industries—steel, 
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lead and copper—the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, and to a much less extent the 
United Metals Selling Company, have at- 
tempted to regulate prices. Their man- 
agers became intoxicated by their apparent 
success in that direction and failed to per- 
ceive that this was achieved on the gen- 
eral rise in the markets that coincided 
with the era of great industrial consoli- 
dations. However, in summing up the ° 
experience of the last 10 years, we are 
able to deduce an economic axiom as 
follows: 

A corporation controlling a large per- 
centage of production can regulate prices 
when consumptive demand is large and 
the trend of prices is consequently upward, 
and may continue to do so during a tem- 
porary setback, but it cannot govern prices 
when there is a serious or prolonged re- 
cession in business and a naturally down- 
ward trend of prices. 


The Calumet & Hecla—Bigelow 
Settlement 





The litigation which has been pending 
for some time between the Calumet & 
Hecla Company and A. S. Bigelow over 
the control of the Osceola Mining Com- 
pany has been finally settled by something 
in the nature of a compromise. The 
Calumet & Hecla bought a large interest 
in the Osceola about two years ago; it was 
not a controlling interest by itself, but the 
company secured the support of other 
stockholders who had long desired to see 
the Osceola free from the Bigelow control. 
Mr. Bigelow, however, brought suit to 
enjoin the Calumet & Hecla from voting 
on its stock, and by appeals and other legal 
devices he succeeded in postponing the 
change of control up to the present time. 
It does not appear that he hoped for 
ultimate success, but chiefly that he wished 
to secure delay, and acquire a good 
strategic position for the sale of his stock. 
The judgment of the courts was for the 
most part in favor of the Calumet & 
Hecla, but the litigation could have been 
prolonged still farther, and the present 
settlement was made. 

An incidental result will be that the sale 
of the copper from the Bigelow mines will 
pass from the United States Metal Selling 
Company as soon as existing contracts ex- 
pire. The Calumet & Hecla selling agency 
will doubtless handle and market the pro- 
duct of all the mines. 
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American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 





The ninety-sixth meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers opened 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 23, in North 
Sheffield hall, Yale University, New 
Haven, with about 50 members present 
besides many professors in the Sheffield 
Scientific school and students who are 
taking the mining courses in that institu- 
tion. Neither John Hays Hammond, the 
retiring president, nor D. W.: Brunton, 
the new president, was able to attend, and 
Dr. James Douglas presided at the open- 
ing session. Director Chittenden, of the 
Sheffield school welcomed the members 
of the institute to New Haven. 

Doctor Raymond announced that two 
honorary members and one honorary as- 
sociate member had been elected by the 
council. These are Prof. Richard Beck, of 
Freiberg, Emil Schroeder, secretary of the 
German Society of Iron Masters, and 
James F. Swank, of Pittsburg. He also 
announced that the next meeting of the in- 
stitute would be held next fall on the 
Pacific coast at Seattle. Before going 
to Seattle those who are to attend the 
meeting will go to Yellowstone Park, 
from there to Spokane and from there to 
Seattle, after that going to Salt Lake 
City, with a chance for a side trip to 
Goldfield, Nev. 

Doctor Douglas then read a paper on 
“The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources.” The paper was confined to 
mineral resources and read in part: 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


“Complete recovery of every ingredi- 
ent in an ore is impracticable, and it is 
a question for the conscience what to 
throw away and what to save. When I 
went to Arizona in 1880, the copper in- 
dustry was in its infancy. Most of the 
companies wasted large amounts of cop- 
per with the refuse that was thrown 
away; it is only because of the advent 
of the railroad lines that the companies 
are being profitably conducted. There 
was a stripping of every hillside of its 
trees for fuel before the railroad brought 
coal there, and in every department there 
was waste of labor, capital and resources. 

“There is great waste in anthracite 
coal, but this is being recovered today. 
I am not fond of trusts, but it must be 
admitted that great capital and costly ex- 
periments are needed for the conserva- 
tion. All great improvements have been 
made under the direction of large cor- 
porations with large capital. We are in 
duty bound to help in the work of saving. 

“Technical men for the past two gen- 
erations have been seeking to save 
waste, and the criticisms of the public 
concerning our work will not reduce the 
waste at all. Looking back a generation 


or two we see how much has been done 
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toward saving. This is shown in the pig- 


iron industry where early in the last cen- 
tury hundreds of square miles of forest 
timber were burned to make a relatively 
small amount of pig iron. 

“People say that the coal resources 
will be gone in 150 years; that iron will 
be gone; it doesn’t matter. Some sub- 
stitute will be found for each, or our 
children will be greater fools than our- 
selves.” 

In discussing the paper Doctor Raymond 
said that the national executive and the na- 
tional congress had destroyed a great deal 
which had been accomplished toward the 
conservation of natural resources. Ever 
since the first meetings of the institute 
committees had been working on the coal 
question, one of which was later made 
the official commission of the State of 
Pennsylvania. The corporations, mainly 
the railroads, secured control of the coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania, and the natural 
desire to improve the property, and to 
have a transportation business even after 
the lease of the fields had expired, led to 
the expenditures of large sums to pre- 
vent waste and to utilize to the greatest 
extent the products. Then the nationaf 
legislature decided railroad corporations 
could not own the coalfields. This, said 
Doctor Raymond, is what politicians and 
hysteria on the part of the public will 
do. Doctor Raymond also quoted from a 
paper presented by him and W. R. In- 
galls, in collaboration. 

E. W. Parker read a paper on “Coal- 
fields of the United States.” He said in 
part: 

“The greatest reason for waste in the 
bituminous-coal region, was the idea of 
getting out the greatest amount in the 
shortest possible time. Today 70 per 
cent. is saved. I think that by the time 
the coal is exhausted, the need for it will 
have passed. But I do not think it a 
waste of time to have an inventory of 
what we have and see how fast what we 
have is being consumed. We have found 
that the coal supply will be exhausted by 
the middle of the next century. I do not 
think that it is right to export coal of 
other raw material, and this practice 
should be discouraged. Nothing has done 
so much to conserve the anthracite sup- 
plies as the corporation control in Penn- 
sylvania, and it is to be regretted that 
other such corporations cannot secure the 
bituminous fields.” 

At the morning session, Feb. 24, Henry 
G. Granger presented an elaborate paper, 
outlining a new plan for the construction 
of the Panama canal on sea level. Gustav 
H. Schwab also read a paper in favor of 
a sea-level canal. These papers elicited 
an extended discussion, the general tenor 
of which was in favor of a_ sea-level 
canal. ; 

At the afternoon session, Prof. John 
D. Irving read a paper on the “Techni- 
cal Education of the Mining Engineer.” 
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He described the work at the Sheffield 
Scientific School and said that the course 
of school training for the mining engi- 
neer should be five years instead of four 
years, as at present. In the discussion 
following this paper, in which several 
well known educationalists participated, 
general agreement with the idea of Pro- 
fessor Irving was expressed. Prof. Louis 
D. Huntoon followed with a paper on the 
“Hammond Metallurgical Laboratory at 
the Sheffield. Scientific School,” which was 
a description of the laboratory and an ac- 
count of the development of the metal- 
lurgical course at Yale. After the reading 
of this paper the laboratory itself was 
visited by the members of the Institute. 
The members were also taken about the 
grounds of Yale University in automo- 
biles, in spite of the severe rain storm 
which somewhat interferred . with the 
plans for the meeting of this day. 


At the evening session W. L. Saunders 
read a paper on “Driving Headings in 
Rock Tunnels.” This was an extremely 
interesting and valuable contribution. Mr. 
Saunders stated in the first place with 
great frankness that the general factor in 
determining the speed and efficiency of 
driving tunnels is not the type of drill, 
but rather the way in which the drills are 
used. He stated and established con- 
clusively that European methods of tun- 
nel driving are superior to American, and 
pointed out the reasons why. Mr. 
Saunders was followed by D. Foster 
Hewitt, who, in an intersting paper, de- 
scribed the “Vanadium Deposits in Peru.” 

Upon adjournment of the evening ses- 
sion, at about Io p.m., the members were 
invited to the Graduates’ Club, where 
they were entertained with music, con- 
versation and supper. This was a very 
pleasant courtesy on the part of the 
members of the club, which was warmly 


appreciated by the members of the 
institute: 
At the morning session, Feb. 25, 


EF. W. Parker read a paper contributed by 
J. E. Sheridan on the “Stag Cafion Fuel 
Company’s Mines at Dawson, N. M.” 
Joseph W. Roe then read a brief paper 
on the “Graphical Solution of Kutter’s 
Fermula.” 


In the afternoon the members visited 
the plants of the National Pipe Bending 
Company, the Bigelow Boiler Works and 
the New Haven Gas Company. In the 
evening there was a reception at Byers 
Memorial Hall. Friday and Saturday 
were devoted entirely to excursions, in- 
cluding visits to Bridgeport and Ansonia 
where several interesting industrial plants 
were examined. 


The meeting was a highly successful 
one and the members departed with a 
feeling of keen appreciation of the hospi- 
tality extended by the citizens of New 
Haven and neighboring towns through 
the instrumentality of the very efficient 
local committee. 
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Views, Suggestions and Experiences of Readers 


Comments on Questions Arising in Technical Practice and 


Debatable Points 


Suggested by Articles in the Journal 





CORRESPONDENCE AND _ DISCUSSION 


Sampling by Machine 





In some respects I agree entirely with 
the views T. R. Woodbridge has ex- 
pressed in his letter on “Sampling by Ma- 
chine” in the JourNAL of Jan. 30. He 
shows at length that mixing a lot of ore 


composed of many sizes is not practicable. 


For that reason I have suggested that the 
end to be aimed at by feeding devices is 
retardation. Modern sampling is the art 
of taking a fair sample from a continu- 
ously moving stream of ore and the first 
cut made destroys that continuity. The 
20-per cent. cut which goes on to a new 
sampling is followed by an 8o-per cent. 
blank in the stream and it is essential to 
hold back the 20 per cent. and feed it to 
the next machine so slowly that its feed 
shall cover the whole time of the blank 
until a new cut joins the first. Vezin’s 
cylinder is called a “mixer” and he 
thought that mixing was useful but I think 
he regarded its action as a retarding ma- 
chine as much more useful than its mix- 
ing effect. His mixer and the whole class 
of shaking aprons and feeders are really 
continuously discharging storage vessels, 
while the intermittent form is seen in the 
fixed bin. And let us understand clearly 
that there is no theory that explains the 
use of these continuous feeders. They 
simply save manual labor. Probably the 
bin which is filled continuously and then 
discharged intermittently by the attention 
of a workman gives a more satisfactory 
service but it costs labor instead of power. 

I find myself unable to agree with Mr. 
Woodbridge in another point he makes, 
that respecting the best number of cuts. 
He likens the ore to a ribbon 6 in. wide 
and 1000 ft. long and asks which would 
give the best results, taking every other 
too ft. or taking every other foot? As 
neither of these is done in practice, and 
the question as put is purely academic, 


we may go further and ask whether it is” 


better to take every other 100 ft. or every 
other % in. The question does not by 
any means provide an obvious answer. 
The true answer is that the number of 
cuts, and consequently their size, should 
vary with the coarseness of the ore, and 
we find this is actually the practice. 


SAMPLING AN ART 


He points out with entire correctness 
in other parts of his letter that sampling 
is one of the arts and is governed by cost 
and practicability. It must accept condi- 
tions as they are and not only make the 
best of them but do good work with them. 


Otherwise it is not an art. This is done 
by submitting to whatever laws of nature 
we use in the process, guiding ourselves 
also by experience with such machines as 
we have. I have mentioned a mill where 
the fall from one machine to another was 
so great that the operation of gravity de- 
stroyed all possibility of good sampling. 
As to experience why do careful samplers 
look with doubt upon the practice of send- 
ing every 20th car or bucket of ore to the 
sampling mill? This is judgment ma- 
tured by experience. 

The literature of sampling reveals many 
divergencies of opinion but there are some 
conclusions that are rarely doubted. I 
was surprised therefore to+read the dis- 
cussion on selective action of scoops. The 
idea that the loss of one 2-in. piece of ore 
from the cut can be made up by throwing 
into it another 2-in. piece that ought to 
have gone into the reject is a fallacy 
which has been pointed out by Brunton, 
Vezin, and I think Argall, and no doubt 
by many others. All insist, and with 
truth, that a stream of ore does not have 
the same assay value in all its parts, that 
is to say that it cannot be counted on to 
have the same value either on its two 
edges, or in successive second intervals, 
or in different fragments of ore. It was 
on this ground that Brunton rejected his 
first sampler and pointed out that a 
double-oscillation machine cannot possibly 
take a fair sample. His second machine 
has a single crosscut followed by a rest 
(reject time) and then a new crosscut in 
the contrary direction and rest. Oscillation 
in the sense of a continuous cut from the 
beginning of the movement to the return 
of the gate to its first position is inherently 
fatal to correctness because it gives undue 
length of cut to one side of a heterogene- 
ous stream. Mr. Woodbridge’s dictum 
“the fact is, theoretically and actually, that 
A and D (of his illustrations) are bal- 
anced by B and C” is true only for ap- 
proximate weight. It is not true for 
value. If it were true for value, a 5-per 
cent. cut would be as good as a 20-per 
cent. and all sampling machines would 
have nearly the same degree of correct- 
ness. 


S1zE oF Cut AND CONDITION OF ORE 


Another sentence in his letter, “I also 
think that it is the consensus of opinion 
that a rapidly moving machine takes a 
more accurate sample than the slower 
cne,” is undoubtedly true and I did not 
expect to have my doubts on this sub- 
ject received with acclaim. The fact is 


that all the gentlemen who have joined 
iti this discussion seem to look at the sub- 
ject from a point of view that is dif- 
ferent from mine. In my thoughts I look 
constantly at the first cut with its coarse 
ore while the other correspondents of the 
JOURNAL seem to be thinking of the later 
cuts, on fine ore. 

Comparisons unfavorable to sampling at 
mines and smelters have been made in fa- 
vor of public, or custom sampling, but 
the published examples give no ground for 
believing that the custom sampler would 
do better work under the same circum- 
stances. Give one of them 500 tons a day, 
the first cutting to be on 2'%4-in. ore and 
I do not believe there is one of them that 
would do better work than a good smelter 
sampler, unless especial attention were 
given to the work; and in all I have to say 
I am not talking about especial efforts. In 
such discussions the best work a mill has 
the right to show is the work done when 
the “boss” is not around. 

The conditions at the two kinds of mills 
are so different that I do not think they 
can be compared properly. Take for in- 
stance Mr. Woodbridge’s resampling of 
purchased lots. In one case nine lots 
averaged 6480 lb.; in the other, 13 lots 
averaged 3870 lb. The largest lot weighed 
28,620 lb. and if this is taken out of the 
first series the average weight of the eight 
lots remaining is 3700 lb. Seven lots out 
of 22 weighed less than 2000 lb. We all 
know that this means close sorting and the 
average of 2.76 oz. gold per ton, in the 
13-lot series also indicates it. Such lots 
represent 5 or Io per cent. of the original 
ore and the gangue which has been thrown 
out would have been the most disturbing 
factor if the sampling had been done on 
the raw ore. 

Then such lots are always crushed fine 
and all the errors incident to sampling a 
mixture that ranges from 2% in. down to 
6.01 in. are avoided. I presume the cus- 
tom samplers do their work well but 
they have no reason to boast over what I 
may call home samplers. The two are 
simply not in the same class and cannot be 
compared. 


MINE AND SMELTER SAMPLING 


I think your readers will agree with me 
that sampling as a general art means 
principally sampling at mine, mill, or smel- 
ter and not custom sampling, which is 
merely one specialized branch of it, with 
the greatest difficulty that confronts the 
home sampler removed before the ore 
reaches the mill. 
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The last paragraph of Mr. Woodbridge’s 
letter must be read between the lines. To 
ascribe, “the errors in sampling, or dif- 
ferences between samples and resamples,” 
to, “faulty design or construction of the 
machine,” can hardly mean Vezins made 
by the best shops in the country, and yet 
those machines have done bad work. It 
was for that reason that I have insisted 
that the true field for improvement lay 
in proper arrangement and system and not 
in the machine. Of the other causes of 
error cited I am interested to notice “ne- 
elect in repairing the cutting edges and 
keeping them to the designed shape.” Mr. 
Brunton mentioned the same fault in a 
letter to the Mining and Scientific Press 
last year. I confess I have not been able 
to see the force of this reason. If a Io- 
per cent. scoop gets a blow that widens 
it to II per cent. or narrows it to 9 per 
cent., I do not see that the results can be 
affected. To me 18-, 20- and 22-per cent. 
cuts are all good, and practically equally 
good cuts. And so it is if an edge is 
worn down. It is worn for the gangue as 
well as for the “mineral” and though I do 
not advocate the use of worn out ma- 
chines I cannot see how such an edge can 
discriminate. 

“Loss of fines through leaks in spouts, 
etc.” is not likely to keep the managers of 
Balaklala awake nights. Good work can 
be done in some home mills not only with, 
“lack of thorough cleaning between lots,” 
but without one clean-up in a year! If 
a 10,000-ton lot of Trinity ore followed a 
20,000-ton lot of Balaklala ore the best 
cleaning in the world would not make a 
difference of one mill per ton. But Mr. 
Woodbridge’s explanations are reasonable 
for custom mills and show very well the 
great difference between the two kinds. 
These causes to which Mr. Woodbridge 
ascribes the errors in sampling are char- 
acteristic of the custom sampler and his 
point of view and we shall never agree in 
opinion because custom sampling, with its 
small lots of rich ore, is not what I am 
thinking or writing about. 

None of your correspondents has shaken 
my belief that the most difficult part of 
the work in smelter sampling mills is the 
first cut when the ore is a mixture of sizes 
from 2- or 3-in. ring down to dust. If we 
postpone for the present the discussion of 
later cuts until the first one has been es- 
tablished properly I think it will be found 
that there is no consensus of opinion on 
size (and therefore frequency) of cuts. 
The whole body of information we have 
includes the later cuts on finer ore. Even 
when the coarse cut is mentioned the dis- 
cussion is usually by a man whose experi- 
ence has been mainly with fine ore only. 
Johnson is an exception because he was 
sampling for a furnace. The question of 
cutting a fair sample from such a mix- 
ture of very coarse and very fine is new 
in its present degree of importance be- 
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cause the building of mills at mine, mill 
and smelter is comparatively modern. 
Joun A. CHURCH. 
New York, Feb. 13, 1909. 


California Oil 





In my general article on California min- 
ing published in the JourNat of Jan. 9, 
1909, p. 122, the statement is made that 
all the oil companies of the State paid 
dividends of $574,556 in 1908. This is 
of course an error, that sum being about 
one month’s dividends. In fact, in the 
same number of the JoURNAL, on page 
93, a list of dividends is given ot those 
companies listed on the California Oil 
and Stock Exchange, and those of some 
not listed. The total dividends of the 
listed oil companies in December, 1908, 
were $615,109, and up to that time these 
listed companies had paid an aggregate 
of dividends of $18,008,882. In January, 
1909, these companies paid $405,638. It 
is not possible to get an exact statement 
of the dividends of all the oil companies 
operating in this State, many of the larg- 
er companies and some smaller private 
ones never making such matters public. 
The estimates of total dividends of Cal:- 
fornia oil companies operating in Cali- 
fornia in 1908 run from $4,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000, which shows a wide variance. 
However, the statement made by me in 
the JourRNAL of Jan. 9 was so much out 
of the way that even those not very fami- 
liar with the subject might have seen that 
it was an error, and a bad one at that. 

C. G. YALE. 

San Francisco, Cal., 

Feb. 20, 1908. 


Mining Legislation at Washington 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Some action has been taken lately on 
several bills pending in Congress, and 
of interest to mining men. 


Mit. SITEs 


A report on the bill providing more 
liberally for mill sites has been filed 
by Mr. Bartlett, of Nevada, for the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and it 1s 
expected that the bill will be passed either 
at the current or the special session of 
Congress. The committee notes that the 
bill amends section 2337 Revised Statutes 
by striking out all words in the section as 
it now stands which can be interpreted to 
require the non-mineral land to be non- 
contiguous or non-adjacent to the vein 
or lode, so it will read: 

“Sec. 2337. Where non-mineral land is 
used or occupied by the proprietor of a 
vein or lode for mining or milling pur- 
poses, such land may be embraced and in. 
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cluded in an application for a patent for 
such vein or lode, and the same may be 
patented therewith, subject to the same 
prelimimary requirements as to survey and 
notice as are applicable to veins or lodes; 
but no location hereafter made of such 
land shall exceed five acres, and payment 
for the same must be made at the same 
rate as fixed by this chapter for the super- 
ficies of the lode. The owner of a quartz 
mill or reduction works, not owning a 
mine in connection therewith, may also 
receive a patent for his mill site as pro- 
vided in this section.” 

The section as now in force is con- 
strued by the department of the Interior 
to limit claims for mill sites to lands 
“not contiguous” to the vein or lode and 
“non-adjacent” to the surface ground em- 
braced in the lode claim, and in practice 
the term “the vein or lode”: is held to 
mean any vein or lode for which claim 
has been asserted whether or not the 
proprietary right is vested in the mill-site 
applicant. The amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior 
and has received its approval, as is evi- 
denced by a letter from Hon. Frank 
Pierce, Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


SuRFACE RIGHTS OF ENTRYMEN 


The House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 15, passed an Act for the protection 
of the surface rights of entrymen read- 
ing in part as follows: “That any person 
who has in good faith heretofore lo- 
cated, selected, or entered under the non- 
mineral lands laws of the United States 
any lands which subsequently are classi- 
fied, claimed, or reported as being val- 
uable for coal, may, if he shall so elect, 
and upon making satisfactory proof of 
compliance with the laws under which 
such lands are claimed, receive a patent 
therefor, which shall contain a reservation 
to the United States of all coal in said 
lands, and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. The coal deposits 
in such lands shall be subject to disposal 
by the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of the coal-lana 1aws in 
force at the time of such disposal, but no 
person shall enter upon said lands to 
prospect for, or mine and remove coal 
therefrom, without previous consent of 
the owner under such patent, except upon 
such conditions as to security for and pay- 
ment of all damages to such owner caused 
thereby as may be determined by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. . . .” 


The Senate in Washington is discussing 
in a desultory way the transfer of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany to the Steel Corporation, but no new 
facts have been brought out. It is rather 
remarkable that in this discussion there 
has been little or nothing said about the 
control of iron-ore supplies, which was 2 
very important element in the transfer. 
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Reasons for the Commercial De- 
pression—Berlin as a Gold 


Market 





E. H. Holden, M.P., chairman of the 
London City and Midland bank, gave his 
stockholders the other day some interest- 
ing facts about the effects of the Ameri- 
can panic of 1907 upon trade conditions 
in England and Germany. He said, among 
other things: 

“The first backward movement from the 
prosperity of 1907 to the adversity of 1908 
took place when the credit of American 
railroads was restricted. So long as they 
could obtain credit to carry out their ex- 
tensions, so long were they able to give 
out orders to other industries, but when 
that credit was stopped, then tke orders 
to other industries were stopped also. 
This, taken with a subsequent contraction 
of credit, caused a large fall in prices 
there, which, in turn, caused a fall in 
prices abroad. Just as we benefited from 
the increase of prices by the increase of 
our exports, so, in 1908, we have suffered 
from the fall in price by the decrease of 
our exports. 


KINDS OF CREDIT 


“There are two kinds of credit, one 
which is used for the purpose of carrying 
on commerce and industry and the other 
which is used for the purpose of holding 
securities. Experience has told us that 
these two kinds of credits cannot be main- 
tained at a maximum at the same period, 
because there has not, up to now, been suf- 
ficient gold to support them. The year 1907 
was a year in which the commercial credit 
was at its maximum, and the securities 
credit was at its minimum. The commer- 
cial credits have gone down with a shock, 
and the shock has been so sudden that it 
has thrown down the value of money in 
the principal countries of the world. 

“The securities credits have not yet had 
time to increase so as to raise the value 
of money, but we see it is rapidly increas- 
ing. We are all hoping that trade will 
show some improvement, so as to create 
a demand for commercial credits, but we 
do not see much evidence of this at pres- 
ent, only, perhaps, to some extent in the 
case of the United States. 

“The railways in the United States since 
the restrictions of 1907 have practically 
received all the money they have asked 
for. This has reacted on the other indus- 
tries, and brought about a slightly im- 
proved trade. Does it not follow, then, 
that some demand must arise ere long, 
for the commodities, in respect to the 
large amount of loans which are being 
issued in this and other countries? It is 
in this direction we must look for im- 
proved trade and improved bankers 
profits. 


EXTENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 


“We in Great Britain are not alone in 
industrial depression. The commerce and 
industry of Germany received a great 
blow from the banking débacle of last year 
in the Unitéd States. The effect of this 
blow has been manifest during the whole 
of 1908, and it has been quite evident that 
in Germany there was too much lending 
to undertakings which looked hopeful at 
their inception, but which have turned out 
otherwise in their realization, and it ap- 
pears, in order to increase the liquid assets 
of their financial concerns, there has been 
gradual pressure kept on their industries. 
However, the financial position of Ger- 
many has changed for the better since the 
end of 1907, which has been brought about 
by its national bank granting greater fa- 
cilities for importing gold. The Reichs- 
bank has not only offered greater facilities 
for the import of gold from other coun- 
tries, but also it has made a new depar- 
ture in the case of South African gold, 
which, if persisted in and farther ex- 
tended, may prove injurious to the South 
African gold market in London. 


TAKING SouTH AFRICAN GOLD 


“Previous to last year, all South Afri- 
can gold was shipped to London for assay, 
sale, and transshipment to any countries 
requiring it, but during last year the ore 
from certain mines has been shipped direct 
to Germany, and there assayed. One can- 
not here refrain from examining the 
policy of the three great national banks 
during the last year—the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Reichsbank, and the Bank of 
France. From May 28 last to the end of 
the year the Bank of England rate was 
£24% per cent. From Jan. 13, 1908, 
to the end of the year the Bank of France 
rate was £3 per cent. From June 18 
to the end of the year the Reichsbank 
rate was £4 per cent. The result is an 
increase of gold in Germany of £13,708,- 
ooo and increase of gold in France of 
£32,482,000, and a decrease of gold in 
England of £1,811,000. 

“Paris exchange on London has been so 
persistently low as to call forth all kinds 
of international explanations. We _ all 
know that the low exchange is due to the 
flow of credit to Paris, but the difficulty 
has been to explain correctly in what way 
this flow of credit has come about. 

“During 1906 and 1907 the imports and 
exports of all countries were at their 
maximum. Paris took a great part in 
their financing, which she did through 
London and other centers, where of neces- 
sity she was compelled to maintain large 
balances. When we remember that in 
our own international trade we have had 
a contraction of about £150,000,000 of 
credit, and that other countries have also 
suffered, it follows that the contraction 
of the credit granted by the French banks 
must have experienced a large collapse, 
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thus rendering it a loss to maintain credit 
balances in other countries if the rate of 
interest were not higher than in her own 
country. Also France is playing a con- 
stantly increasing part in the issue of 
new loans, and it is reasonable to argue 
that some of these credits are being at- 
tracted home to take part in the new 
issues.” 


The Rare Metals [X—Vanadium 





By CHARLES BASKERVILLE* 





Vanadium is classed among the rarer 
elements, but it is widely diffused in na- 
ture. It is most common in ferromag- 
nesian rocks, yet traces of it are found in 
rocks of nearly every class. However, 
the definite vanadiferous minerals are not 
very numerous, as will be noted in the 
following list of vanadium minerals: 


VANADIUM MINERALS. 
Vanadium 


Pentoxide 
Content. 
Vanadinite, lead vanadate combined 
with lead chloride............... 8-12% 
Endlichite, arseniferous vanadinite... 7-11% 
Descloizite, lead and zinc vanadate... 20-22% 
Cuprodescloizite, lead, zinc and copper 
NID foo ona nic peiewdwies cas eo 17-22% 
Roscoelite, a vanadium mica........ 20-29% 


Carnotite, uranyl-potassium vanadate. 19-20% 
Ramirite, a variety of cuprodescloi- 


SE ae eer 19% 
Tritochlorite, identical with cuprodes- 

| ERE SERS Sarre reine 24% 
aa lead and zinc vanadate 

Oe SS Sea eee 17-24% 
Dechenite, lead vanadate........... 45-49% 
Volborthite, a hydrous vanadate of 

copper, barium and calcium....... 14% 
Calciovolborthite, a hydrous vanadate 

of copper and calcium............ 37% 
Brackebuschite, a vanadate of doubt- 

WiEs OUMIIIEMND ooo 5 os oe ssp ewe see 24-25% 
Psittacinite, a hydrous lead and cop- 

per eo eee 17-25% 
Mottramite, a vanadate of lead and 

POE. ss s5%s- 5's Fepetae oie ca 5 erate 18% 
Chileite, an uncertain vanadate of 

WOR BING CODDET « «os oe ons eee e 13% 
Vanadiolite, a doubtful substance.... 44% 
Vanadic ochre, vanadic oxide....... -100% 
Lavrovite, a vanadiferous pyroxene.. 2% 
Ardennite, a vanadio-silicate of alu- 

minium and manganese.......... 0.5-9.2% 


Argyllite, a sulpho-vanadate of lead. 
Eosite, lead vanado-molybdate...... ....... 
Fritscheite, a mangan-uranite con- 

taining vanadium................ 


Pucherite, bismuth vanadate........ 22-27 .3% 
Vanadium-augite (lawrowite), a van- 
NUNN 0k os a ws cae so sce 2% 


Vanadium-bronzite, a ferro-vanadi- 
RS 5 ae hcik is occ e sinis ein ss. d's:e\0 
Vanadium-gummite, an altered uran- 
inite containing vanadium........ 
Sulvanite, a double sulphide of copper 
and vanadium 


Vanadium and the vanadates are ex- 
tracted from roscoelite, vanadinite, des- 
cloizite and carnotite. The most important 
use of vanadium is in its utilization as an 
alloying material for iron and steel; it in- 
creases the malleability and hardness of 
steel after tempering, and is consequently 
used in the production of sheet and tool 
steel, and armor plates. Other alloys con- 
taining vanadium, as vanadium bronze, 
have been found useful in the arts. Va- 
nadium salts are used as mordants, es- 
pecially in the printing of calico and in 
fixing aniline-black on silks; in the pre- 
paration of vanadium black; and in pre- 
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paring an indelible ink. The oxides of 
vanadium have been used in ceramic deco- 
rating, and as autocatalysts. 

The demand for vanadium is 
strong and the prices high. 


very 


VANADINITE 


This mineral occurs sparingly with 
wulfenite and pyromorphite near Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; with wulfenite and descloi- 
zite in Arizona and New Mexico; and 
with uranium minerals in sandstone in 
Rio Blanco county, Colorado. It is found 
sparingly in Montana, and also in Mexico. 
The only commercial deposits are in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, where character- 
istic crystals are often found. Phosphorus 
and arsenic are sometimes present, both 
replacing vanadium. 

Vanadinite occurs in small, sharp hexa- 
gonal prisms, sometimes cavernous, of 
deep ruby red, light brownish yellow, 
straw-vellow or reddish brown color. It 
is also found in rounded forms, in parallel 
greupings like pyromorphite, and in globu- 
lar masses or incrustations. The luster is 
resinous on the surface of fracture, and 
the streak is white to a pale yellow. The 
hardness is 3, and the specific gravity is 
6.66-7.23. 

Vanadinite decrepitates in a closed tube, 
yielding a faint white sublimate. Before 
the blowpipe, it fuses on charcoal to a 
black lustrous mass, which in the reducing 
flame yields metallic lead and a yellow 
sublimate. After the lead is completely 
oxidized in the oxidizing flame, the black 
residue gives an emerald-green bead in the 
reducing flame with salt of phosphorus; 
this bead becomes light yellow in the oxi- 
dizing flame. With strong nitric acid the 
mineral becomes deep red, then yellow 
upon solution. When fused with three 
parts of potassium bisulphate, it forms a 
clear yellow mass, which reddens on cool- 
ing, finally becoming yellow when cold. 
Vanadinite is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid. Chlorine may be detected in vanadi- 
nite by the following method: Oxide of 
copper is dissolved in salt of phosphorus 
on platinum wire with the oxidizing flame, 
until the glass is opaque; a small particle 
of the mineral is then placed on the bead, 
which is now treated with the tip of the 
blue flame. So long as chlorine remains, 
an intense azure-blue color is imparted 
to the flame surrounding the bead. This 
is caused by the volatilization of copper 
chloride. 

Endlichite differs from vanadinite 
mainly by its lesser percentage in vanad- 
ium pentoxide and its higher content in 
arsenic pentoxide. It gives an arsenic 
odor on charcoal. 


DESCLOIZITE 


This mineral is found in Sierra county, 
New Mexico, associated with vanadinite 
and iodyrite. It is 
wulfenite 
Arizona. 


also found with 
in both New Mexico and 
A variety is found in Beaver- 
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head county, Montana. Copper is some- 
times present, and arsenic often replaces 
vanadium. 

Descloizite occurs in small purplish red, 
brown or black crystals, forming drusy 
surfaces or crusts; in stalactitic aggre- 
gates, and also in massive, fibrous forms. 
It is a brittle mineral, transparent to 
nearly opaque, and possesses a greasy 
luster. The streak is orange to brownish 
red or yellowish gray. Its hardness is 
3.5, and the specific gravity is 5.9-6.2. 

When heated in a closed tube, descloiz- 
ite gives water. On charcoal it fuses to 
a black mass, and is partially reduced to 
a globule of lead enveloped in a scoria. 
When fused with borax in a reducing 
flame it yields a green glass; with salt of 
phosphorus, it gives a glass of chrome- 
green color in the reducing flame, which 
assumes a vellowish orange color in the 


oxidizing flame. It is soluble in cold 
dilute nitric acid. 
Cuprodescloizite contains copper in 


amounts which are often considerable. It 
also carries arsenic. It is usually found 
in crusts or reniform masses of a fine 
columnar structure, somewhat radiating. 
The color is dull green to greenish black, 
sometimes yellowish brown. Its specific 
gravity is 6.1-6.2. 

The vanadium reactions are the same as 
in descloizite and vanadinite. 


ROSCOELITE 


This mineral is the most important 
vanadium mineral. It occurs at Granite 
Creek, Eldora county, Cal., in the Mag- 
nolia district, Colorado, and associated 
with carnotite in Colorado. Its occur- 
rence has been observed at Big Red 
Ravine, and at the Granite Creek locality, 
California. 

Roscoelite is found in minute scales, 
and often in stellate or fan-shaped groups. 
The structure is micaceous. The color 
verges between dark clove-brown to 
greenish brown and dark brownish green, 
and the luster is pearly. Its specific grav- 
ity varies between 2.92-2.94. The mineral 
is soft, and is translucent. 

It fuses easily to a black glass before 
the blowpipe, and gives a dark yellow 
bead with salt of phosphorus in the oxi- 
dizing flame; in the reducing flame this 
bead is emerald-green. Roscoelite is-only 
slightly acted upon by acids. 


CARNOTITE 


This mineral is found as a canary-yel- 
low impregnation in sandstone in western 
Colorado and eastern Utah. A vanadifer- 
ous silicate occurs along with carnotite; 
it is probably akin to roscoelite. In Utah 
the other vanadates, as calciovolborthite, 
are found. Carnotite occurs in Montrose 
county, Colorado, associated with mal- 
achite and azurite. It is easily separated 
by the fingers. Occurrences of carnotite 
have recently been described in Rio 
Blanco county, Colorado, and in western 
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Routt county, Colorado. In the latter 
deposit the carnotite appears to contain 
seme arsenic; it is in the form of a film 
of powdery or amorphous material of a 
bright canary-yellow color. 

Carnotite is distinguished by the chemi- 
cal tests for uranium (article VIII in 
this series) and vanadium. 


Geological Survey Appropriations 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





A reaction in feeling on the part ot 
House leaders is seen in the draft of the 
Sundry Civil bill reported to the House 
February 20, where appropriations for 
technologic work of the Geological Sur- 
vey for fiscal years 1909 and I9gIo0 are 
made. Comparison of the figures shows 
the following results: 


1909. 1910. 


Recom- 
mended 
iby Secre- 
tary of | Carried 
Interior.| in Bill. 
For investiga- 
tion of struc- 
tural materials | 
(products of 
the mine and | 
the quarry) be- 
longing to and 
for the use of 
theGovernment 
For the investi- 
gation of the 
fuel resources 
of the United 
States with a} 
view to greater 
efficiency in | 
mining, treat- 
ment and use of| 
these products 
(3) For investiga- 
tion of mine ex- 
plosions....... 


(1) 


- $100,060) $150,000} $70,000 


$250,000} $200,000}........ 


150,000} 


150,000 


RT aot iorrness | $500,000} $500,000} $170,000 
! 


100,000 














No increase in the total of the appro- 
priations for this work was recommended 
by the director of the Geological Survey 
and the Secretary of the Interior; but a 
transfer of $50,000 was recommended 
from the appropriation for the fuel inves- 
tigations to the appropriation for struc- 
tural materials, thus increasing the ap- 
propriation for structural materials to 
$150,000, and decreasing the appropriation 
for fuel investigations to $200,000. 

The basis for this recommendation of 
transfer was the supposedly greater need 
for increased work and equipment in con- 
nection with the structural materials in- 
vestigations, and an unwillingness at the 
present time to recommend an increase 
in the aggregate of the appropriations. 

In the House draft of the pending bill 
no provision whatever was made for con- 
tinuing the fuel investigations; the appro- 
priation for structural materials was re- 
duced to $70,000, and the appropriation 
for mine explosions to $100,000. 
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Personals 





Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JouRNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





There is a vacancy on the editorial staff 
of the JourRNAL open to a young mining 
engineer, who should have had some lit- 
erary experience. Candidates are re- 
quested to call in person. 





James A. Macdonald has removed his 
office to 26 Exchange place, New York. 


Reginald Meeks has returned to New 
York after a month spent in completing a 
mill at Quartzite, Arizona. 


James McNaughton, general manager of 
the Calumet & Hecla, has been seriously 
ill at his home in Calumet, Michigan. 

Horace V. Winchell, after having been 
for several months in Mexico and Florida, 
has now gone to Montana and California. 


Whitman Symmes, San Francisco, has 
gone to Virginia City, Nev., where he will 
take charge temporarily of the Mexican 
mine. 


John E. Rothwell, of Denver, Colo., is 
recovering from an operation for appen- 
dicitis, and hopes soon to be at work 
again. 

J. W. Ponton has left Johannesburg in 
the Transvaal for a trip around the world, 


undertaken chiefly for the sake of his 
health. 


G. A. Coenen has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Walker Lake Gold Min- 
ing Company, with office at Sacramento, 


California. 


Ernest Bamberger, manager of the 
Daly-West company, was in Denver, Colo., 
recently, attending the annual meeting of 
the company. 


J. W. Evans, of Cobalt, Ont., has opened 
an office as mining engineer in the Lawlor 
building at King and Yonge 
Toronto, Ontario. 

S. E. Bretherton, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has been retained as consulting metallur- 
gist by one of the large smelting com- 
panies in South America. 


D. M. Ryan has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Mexican, Sierra 
Nevada and Union Consolidated mines on 
the Comstock lode in Nevada. 


Elton W. Walker, formerly at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, has opened an office as 


consulting mining engineer in the Penob- 
scot building at Detroit, Michigan. 


streets, 


J. Parke Channing has been chosen vice- 
president of the General Development 
Company, of New York. He has been 
consulting engineer of the company. 

A. B. Neumann resigned his position as 
chief engineer of the Indiana Steel Com- 
pany Feb. 1, and will take a few weeks’ 


rest before engaging in a new line of 
work. 


F. H. Moyer, formerly at the Clairton 
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works of the Carnegie Steel Company, has 
been appointed chief engineer at the plant 


of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, 
Indiana. 
E. J. Franz, consulting engineer and 


manager of the Indian Valley Mining 
Company, has returned to Plumas county, 
Cal., after a month’s absence on profes- 
sional business. 

C. E. Stafford, of Pittsburg, formerly 
with the Shoenberger Steel Company, has 
been appointed engineer and general super- 
visor of the Prassinos Copper Company at 
Casa Grande, Arizona. 

Walter Fitch, formerly superintendent 
of the Calumet & Hecla, has been chosen 
president and general manager of the re- 
cently organized Chief Consolidated Cop- 
per Company, and has taken charge of the 
property at Eureka, Utah. 

Frederick Lewisohn has been elected 
president of the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany to succeed J. Parke Channing. 
James Phillips, Jr., succeeds Mr. Lewi- 
sohn as vice-president. Mr. Channing re- 
mains a director of the company. 

Cortlandt E. Palmer, of New York, has 
tendered his resignation as officer, director 
and consulting engineer of the Esperanza 
Company to take effect on April 1, termin- 
ating six years of continuous connection 
with the property in charge of operations. 

Cecil Morgan, of London, Eng., has re- 
turned to Colorado, and takes charge as 
manager of the Next President group of 
mines near Central City, owned by an 
English company. In the early days of 
Leadville and Idaho Springs, Mr. Mor- 
gan practiced his profession there, and 
left to take charge of the Broken Hill 
mine in Australia. 

W. D. Ryan, National secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, has gone to Kansas City to take 
up his active duties as commissioner for 
the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ryan’s term of office does 
not expire until April 1, but the operators 
were desirous of having him enter upon 
his active duties as commissioner as soon 
as possible. He will be succeeded as sec- 


retary-treasurer of the Miners’ union by 
Edwin Perry. 


Obituary 





Elias Johnson Baldwin, better known 
as “Lucky” Baldwin, died at Arcadia, Cal., 
March 1, aged 81 years. He was born 
in Ohio, but had been a well known figure 
on the Pacific Coast, whither he went in 
1853. His reputation in recent years was 
chiefly as a sporting man. He was never 
actually a miner, though he did some 
prospecting in California and Nevada. In 
the early days of the Comstock Lode he 
was prominent as a speculator and at 
different times owned large interests in 
the Ophir and other mines. 
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Charles Duncan, who died at Sparland, 
Ill., Feb. 18, aged 59 years, was born in 
Ireland, but came to the United States 
when a young man, after passing several 
years as a sailor. He worked at Braid- 
wood and Streator for several years as a 
miner and mine foreman, and then went 
to Pittsburg, Kan., where he opened a 
coal mine and later had charge of it for 
several years. Some years ago he returned 
to Illinois as superintendent of the Devlin 
coal mines in and near Sparland, holding 
that position up to the time of his death. 


Edwin Reynolds died at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 19, aged 79 years. He was 
born in Mansfield, Conn., and became a 
machinist. He was superintendent of va- 
rious works, and finally of the Corliss 
Steam Engine Company at Providence, 
R. I. From those works he went to Mil- 
waukee, to take charge of the shops of the 
E. P. Allis Company, now a part of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. Here he in- 
troduced many notable improvements, 
chiefly in the design of blowing and pump- 
ing engines. His methods were at first 
considered revolutionary, but were. later 
generally adopted. Some years ago he re- 
tired from active work, but remained with 
the Allis-Chalmers Company as consulting 
engineer. 


Advices from the American Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, state that Cle- 
ment Rolla Glass, general manager of the 
Andes Tin Company in Bolivia, acci- 
dentally shot himself in that city Jan. 2 
and died almost instantly. Mr. Glass was 
a native of Martinez, Cal., but had been in 
Bolivia and Peru for the past 10 years. He 
was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia and at San Jose University. In 
the United States he held various posi- 
tions of responsibility in the engineering 
department of the Southern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific railroad and was for a 
time deputy United States surveyor for 
the district of Nevada and in the United 
States Geological service. He spent con- 
siderable time in Alaska with mining com- 
panies and then went to South America 
where he spent about a year in exploring 
and then accepted the position of chief 
engineer of the Consolidated Copper 
Mines of Corocoro. Later he was manager 
of the Inca Rubber Company, of Peru; 
and at the time of his death was gen- 
eral manager of the Andes Tin Company, 
in Bolivia. He was a man of exceptional 
ability and did much toward placing the 
mining work of Bolivia upon a systematic 
basis. He was well known in South 
America and enjoyed a large circle of 
friends. He was 41 years of age. 


Societies and Technical Schools 





American Mining Congress—The execu- 
tive committee has decided to hold the 
next annual meeting at Goldfield, Nevada. 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at San 
Francisco, Butte, Salt Lake City, Denver, Toronto and Johannesburg 





REVIEWS OF 


San Francisco 


Feb. 24—Some concerted action is 
planned against the dredging industry of 
California by certain cities and towns in 
the valley region. The residents of the 
valleys who are inimical to mining on 
general principles, are now attributing all 
the present flood conditions to the opera- 
tions of the dredges, and have agitated the 
subject until the mayor of Sacramento 
has arranged for a committee to investi- 
gate the whole subject of gold mining by 
dredges. He very frankly states that he 
will place upon the committee only those 
persons who are opposed to dredge min- 
ing, and wil? not put anybody there who 
may favor this form of the gold-mining 
industry. The whole Sacramento valley 
is to be represented. Maps are being pre- 
pared showing all the gold-dredging dis- 
tricts in the valley. 

The land owners at Biggs, Butte county, 
have held a meeting and the consensus of 
opinion was that dredge mining is the 
direct cause of the clogging of the Feather 
river, causing the overflows which have 
damaged farms, railroad bridges and 
towns. The dredgers complained of are 
those at Oroville. There is an evident de- 
sire to put a stop entirely to the system of 
dredge mining. 

Although the bill which creates the 
office of mine inspector for the State of 
California passed the assembly with very 
few dissenting votes, it has since been 
more carefully considered by the Senate 
committee, and it is not very probable that 
it will become a law. The passing of the 
act would have created a new office for 
which there is no demand from mine own- 
ers or superintendents, and given a chance 
for disgruntled employees to “get even” 
with the owners of the mines. The bill 
which is known as the employers’ liability 
bill is not at all likely to become a law. 
It was vigorously opposed by the mine 
owners of the State. 

Yuba county has a county ordinance 
against hauling wagons with loads over 
3200 Ib. on the county roads during the 
wet season. This may have been all right 
before the advent of the large dredginz 
and machine-shop enterprises in Yuba, but 
it is working a hardship at present. In- 
deed, the manufacturers of dredge ma- 
chinery at Marysville and the operators 
of dredges at Marigold and Hammonton 
cannot readily carry on business if this 
ordinance be enforced. Some of the 
wagons of these companies weigh up to 
the prescribed limit even without any 
loads. There are now at Marysville some 
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250,000 lb. destined for the dredges Io 
miles distani, which cannot be moved by 
wagon. The companies have been forced 
to adopt the use of old-fashioned sleds 
and with big teams are now hauling 
freight over the mud. There are 12 
dredges operating in the district and the 
largest company is making a test case as 
to the legality of the ordniance. 

The settlement by compromise of the 
legal troubles between the Pacific Power 
Company and the Northern California 
Power Con-pany which related to water 
rights and a power site, is good news for 
Shasta county. The Northern cannot now 
be impeded in developing its 14,000-h.p. 
plant. 

The State legislature has made an ap- 
propriation of $400,000, and the governor 
has signed the bill for dredging the Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin and Feather rivers 
as recommended in the special report of 
the California Débris Commission. The 
measure does not go into effect until Con- 
gress appropriates an equal sum for the 
same purpose. The California delegation 
in Congress has appeared before the Con- 
gressional committee in favor of this par- 
ticular measure. 

The Rutherford bill appointing a State 
mine inspector has passed the assembly 
of the legislature by a large majority not- 
withstanding the fact that the California 
Miners’ Association reports unfavorably. 
Indeed, before the association had called 
the attention of the members of the 'eyis- 
lature to the bad features the Assembly 
had taken action. The Senate has yet to 
pass on the bill. The author of the meas- 
ure, Mr. Rutherford, has received many 
congratulatory letters from the miners’ 
union and individual miners, but it is not 
to be noted that he received any from 
mine owners or superintendents. In fact, 
the mine owners are all opposed to the 
measure. Another measure which kas 
also passed the Assembly is one which 
may be of service, as it provides a way 
by which the administrator of an estate 
of deceased or incompetent persons may 
bond a mine as well as sell it. Under 
present laws a mine may be sold, but there 
is no provision by which a bond may be 
granted upon it. The passage of this bill 
will facilitate matters in several estates in 
process of settlement now. 

It is not thought that the very obnoxious 
measures called the employers’ liability 
bill, where the negligence of a fellow ser- 
vant shall not be a defense in case of in- 
jury, will pass the legislature. This and 
the proposed eight-hour law for under- 
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ground miners would have the effect of 
closing down a number of mines which 
are being now worked without profit. All 
such bills are considered by the mine own- 
ers and superintendents as labor-union 
bills. While the labor unions have a 
strong “pull” in the legislature, it is s1p- 
posed that sober judgment will prevent 
the passage of such measures as are very 
much opposed by the owners of mining 
properties. If too much unfavorable leg- 
islation occurs numbers of mines will close 
down for good. 

The rain storms continue all over the 
State and considerable snow is falling in 
the mountains. The gravel miners are 
utilizing the full streams, but the quartz 
miners are having more water than they 
care to handle and a number of mines 
have quit work. - Considerable placer 
mining on a small scale is being carried 
on in all the ravines where water is now 
plentiful. 

A postponed hearing is to be held on 
March 3 in the contested mineral land 
patent case of Harold T. Power, of Bul- 
lion, Placer county, who is endeavoring 
to patent certain drift mining ground in 
that county for the California-Nevada 
Consolidated Placer Company. The For- 
est Service has remonstrated against the 
issue of a patent to Power on the ground 
that the land is more valuable for timber 
than for mining and that he has not lived 
up to the law in the matter of improve- 
ment. Power traced this channel up by 
the rim from the side of the Hidden 
Treasure mine and has held it by pos- 
sessory title for ten years or more. When 
he finally got capital interested to open 
the mine and asked for a patent the For- 
est Service officials said he wanted it for 
timber, not for mining, and that he could 
not show paying gravel. .As he had not 
yet run his bedrock tunnel and there were 
some hundreds of feet of lava overcapping 
the channel, of course he could not show 
pay gravel except at one blowout. He 
took the rangers through his big drift 
mine and showed them how that was 
worked and how it was not possible to get 
out gravel until a tunnel was run; but 
they persisted the timber was worth more 
than the lava capping showed. 

A. F. Ross has ended certain litigation 
involving valuable copper ground in 
Shasta county by giving a deed to Mrs. 
Ellen M. Rose, the heir of J. H. Stowall. 
That gentleman before his death gave a 
bond to Ross and as long as this bond 
stood the claims could not be sold. It is 
understood that the Balaklala Copper 
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Company, operating at Coram, may now 
buy the claims. 

The mine owners and superintendents 
of California are objecting to two pro- 
posed measures pending before the legis- 
lature. One of these is that which pro- 
vides for a State mine inspector, and the 
other is one relating to the liabilities of 
employers in and around underground 
mines, smelters, concentrators, coal wash- 
ers, mills, factories, and workshops. The 
main and objectionable feature of this 
latter bill is that it provides that, in 
actions for damages for personal injuries 
by an employee, the fact that the injuries 
were due to the negligence of a fellow 
servant shall not be a defense. Neither 
shall contributory negligence be a defense, 
unless it be through reckless or grossly 
careless exposure to unnecessary danger. 
Under this law a written contract to the 
contrary would not be legal or binding. 

Hornbeck, McQuistin & Cox are experi- 
menting on the Sacramento river below 
Redding with a mining machine which has 
a tube or caisson lowered from a hull or 
boat to the bed of the river. The tube is 
5 ft. in diameter, and material at the 
bottom is shoveled into buckets and 
hoisted. One of these machines is to be 
tried at the Nome beach the coming sea- 
son, and it is reported that five more are 
contracted for. 

The old Easzy Bird mine, near Mokel- 
umne Hill, Calaveras county, has been 
placed under bond to Joseph King and 
Mr. Mandigo, of Seattle. There is a I0- 
stamp mill at the mine which will now be 
replaced with one of 40 stamps. The ore 
in this property carries a large proportion 
of sulphurets. The full extent of the 
ground will now be determined as exten- 


sive operations are to be commenced at 
once. - 





Salt Lake City 

Feb. 26—The development work in the 
Mascotte tunnel is showing up a large 
deposit of copper-bearing porphyry in the 
property of the Ohio Copper Company. 
The shaft and upraise are now about 130 
ft. apart, and connections should be made 
within two weeks. 

Six feet of steel galena and 2 ft. of 
lower-grade ore were struck in an upraise 
from the 250 in the Butler-Liberal at 
Bingham. Assays give 62 per cent. lead 
and 20 oz. silver. The Butler-Liberal is 
controlled by the North Utah Mining 
Company, an English corporation. 

The Utah Copper Company has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 5oc. per 
share, 725,590 shares being issued. 

The blower for the copper furnace at 
the Knight smelter has arrived, and as 
soon as it is installed the copper furnace 
will be started on ore from the Grand 
Central and Victoria. The three lead fur- 
maces are smelting 750 tons of ore per day. 

The shaft at the Centennial Eureka is 
down 2200 ft. and three shifts are at 
work deepening it. 
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The Little Chief Consolidated Mining 
Company has been formed by Michigan 
capitalists, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
Walter Fitch is president; F. W. Denten, 
vice-president; W. P. Seager, secretary 
and treasurer. M. M. Duncan, A. B. 
Meyer, J. H. Rice and J. R. Van Evera 
are directors. The holdings of the com- 
pany comprise eight claims in the Tintic 
district, embracing the property of the 
Van Evera Company, and the control of 
the Little Chief. The Little Chief shaft 
is down 1400 ft., and the group will be 
worked through it. Mr. Fitch will man- 
age the property. 

The Cactus mill will be overhauled and 
remodeled by A. J. Bettles, the Newhouse 
mill expert. Half of the mill has been 
closed down and the other half will con- 
tinue in operation until the required 
changes have been made, which should be 
early in April. This half will then be 
closed down and remodeled. The capa- 
city will be increased to about 1200 tons 
per day. 

Edward Fink with Howard P. Saunders 
has been effecting changes and improve- 
ments at the Garfield experimental plant 
for the Fink furnace. Within a short time 
a run will be made on copper ore from 
the Cactus mine. 

For the week ending Feb. 19, the follow- 
ing Tintic mines shipped 20-ton carloads: 
Dragon Iron, 41; Colorado, 30; Brooklyn, 
7; Beck Tunnel, 3; Swansea, 1. The fol- 
lowing mines shipped in 50-ton carloads: 
Ajax, 1; Centennial Eureka, 40; Sioux 
Consolidated, 10; Iron Blossom, 1; May 
Day, 12; Yankee, 4; Eagle & Blue Bell, 1; 
Bullion Beck, 1. 


Butte 


Feb, 25—In accordance with its plans 
for using electrical power over the di- 
vision of its road between St. Regis, 
Mont., and St. Joe, Idaho, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway 
Company has let contracts for the con- 
struction of two power plants to supply 
30,000 h.p. One will be located at St. 
Joe, Idaho, and the other at a point on 
the Missoula river about 40 miles below 
Missoula, Mont.- The South Butte 
Mining Company has instituted action on 
a judgment secured against the Butte 
Central Copper Company in the Federal 
circuit court last year. The several di- 
rectors of the last named company are 
made defendants in the new action under 
the law making directors of corporations 
liable for all corporate debts when the 
corporation fails to file its annual state- 
ment. Notice has been given that the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the 
Barnes-King Development Company will 
be held at Kendall, Mont., on March 3. 

In the case of Hugh Magone against 
the Colusa Smelting and Mining Com- 
pany, the Parrot Silver and Copper Com- 
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pany, the Colusa-Parrot Mining and 
Smelting Company, the Butte & Boston 
Consolidated Mining Company, the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company and the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company, 
Judge Hunt of the Federal circuit court 
has recently adopted the findings of 
Master-in-Chancery Crane except insofar 
as they are adverse to the Anaconda com- 
pany. The suit was brought as a test 
case to determine the liability of the 
companies for damages alleged to have 
been sustained by farmers along Silver 
Bow creek because of the pollution of the 
water by the smelters operated by the 
several companies. The master-in-chan- 
cery found complainants damages to be 
$1500 and divided it equally among the 
several defendants, but the judge found 
only nominal damages against the Ana- 
conda company and apportioned the total 
amount equally among the other com- 
panies. Questions of law upon the find- 
ings will be argued on April 13 at Butte. 


Denver 


Feb. 27—Since last week the mining 
camps of Colorado have been in the 
grasp of a blizzard and its after effects, 
blocking railroads, causing snowslides, 
and hindering operations generally. 

In the Cripple Creek district, the first 
bimonthly dividend of the year to Elk- 
ton stockholders, have been paid, amount- 
ing to $37,000, making a total of about 
$2,280,000 paid to date. The deep-drain- 
age tunnel has reached a distance from 
the portal of 3625 ft. The mill built by 
the Isabella, below the dump at the mine, 
is turning out bullion, and the result of 
the last 30 days’ run is a gold brick 
worth $6500. 


Toronto 


Feb. 25—Several more fines have been 
imposed on mining-company promoters 
for violation of the Ontario Companies’ 
Act, in issuing prospectuses not contain- 
ing the information required by the law. 
D. K. Martin, president of the Agaunico 
Mines Development Company, who 
pleaded guilty on two charges was fined 
$200 on the first charge and $100 on the 
second with costs in each case. E. 
D’Aguaro, of the Moose Horn Mines 
Company, and J. W. Garvin, of the Titan 
Montreal River Cobalt Development 
Company, paid $200 and costs each, the 
cases being settled out of court. 

Sir William Meredith, chief justice, has 
delivered an elaborate judgment in test 
cases submitted to him to ascertain the 
meaning of the clauses of the act relating 
to prospectuses, clearing up some doubt- 
ful points. He ruled that the filing and 


issuing of one prospectus complying with 
the terms of the act, was not sufficient 
to justify the issue of subsequent ad- 
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vertisements or prospectuses offering 
stock for sale not containing the informa- 
tion required, and that on every occasion 
on which a company issued a prospectus 
inviting the public to take stock or lend 
money. Such prospectus must be filed 
with the Government and must contain the 
specified information. 

A new provincial mining division, to 
be known as’ the Gowganda Mining 
Division, has been created, consisting 
of territory detached from the Montreal 
River and Temagami Forest reserve di- 
visions and including the townships of 
Gamble, Brewster, Corkill, Lawson and 
Chown. The head office will be tempo- 
rarily located at Smyth (Elk City) but 
will later be removed to the Gowganda 
town plot now being laid out at the foot 
of Gowganda lake. Henry Sheppard, of 
Orillia, has been appointed mining re- 
corder. 

A great deal of wildcat prospecting has 
been going on in the Gowganda district all 
winter. Large areas covered with snow 
have been staked when discovery was im- 
possible in the hope of making discoveries 
later. In many cases these claims have 
been sold to speculators or promoters, so 
that the frequent difficulties as regards 
title which characterized the early devel- 
opment of the Cobalt camp are likely to 
be repeated. 

Machinery and supplies are being hur- 
ridly rushed forward to Gowganda, while 
the sleighing lasts, as with the opening of 
spring, it will be a difficult and expensive 
matter to bring in heavy freight. 

A delegation headed by Thomas Cantley, 
general manager of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company and A. Dick, general 
sales agent of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, representing the leading coal-mine 
owners of Nova Scotia, interviewed Hon. 
W. S. Fielding, Canadian Minister of 
Finance at Halifax on Feb. 15 urging the 
re-imposition of a duty on American an- 
thracite. They represented that there had 
been a falling off in shipments of Nova 
Scotia coal to Quebec province, caused by 
the importations of the cheaper grades of 
American coal. It was also asserted that 
the tariff was evaded by the importation of 
slack coal of a larger size than %-in. 
screen. Small sizes of anthracite, it was 
claimed, were replacing the Nova Scotia 
coal. Both English and American coal 
were being dumped in Canada at lower 
prices than those charged in the home 
market. Mr. Fielding made a non-com- 
mittal reply, and in view of the record of 
the present government on tariff questions, 
it is not regarded as at all probable that 
any duty will be placed on anthracite. 





Johannesburg 


Feb. 2—Big electric- power schemes 
have long been under discussion upon the 
Rand, and the erection last year of cen- 
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tral generating stations by the Victoria 
Falls Power Company enabled several 
companies starting up new mills in the 
East Rand to effect heavy economies in 
capital expenditure. But how far or how 
speedily this pioneer work of power dis- 
tribution would lead to the “electrification 
of the Rand” has been a _ speculative 
question, owing to a complication of 
financial interests, until the publica- 
tion of important announcements the 
other day. Contracts secured by W. A. 
Harper to supply power to the Wernhier- 
Beit mines have been taken over by the 
Victoria Falls Company, a title which 
must appear misleading now that -all 
thoughts of supplying the Rand with 
power from the Zambesi river have been 
abandoned, so that in two years fully a 
third of the Rand’s tonnage will be drawn 
from mines operated with electric power. 
Existing steam plants will be maintained 
as reserves until the reliability of the 
scheme is safely established. The con- 
tracts, upon the strength of which it has 
been possible to arrange for the erection 
of a great central station, provide for the 
initial distribution of 270,000,000 units per 
annum, but it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to double or treble the call in the 
near future. The new station to be 
erected will have a capacity of 90,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The importance of the scheme is in- 
creased by the further provision made for 
the installation of at least three central 
compressed-air generating stations, sup- 
plying air at 100 lb. pressure. No com- 
panies will profit from these innovations 
more substantially than those which are 
now in the developing or early producing 
stage, and have not yet put up large 
steam-driven reduction plants. But it is 
estimated that centralization of power 
will result in a reduction of about 8d. per 
ton milled in power costs upon the 
Werhner-Beit group, apart from a con- 
sideration of the certain economy due to 
the accurate metering of supplies. 

The mineral output of the Transvaal 
for 1908 has been declared by the Gov- 
ernment Mining Department at a value 
of £32,657,088, or £1,930,183 in advance of 
the previous year’s total. Decreases and 
increases for each class of production 
may be tabulated as follows: 


1908. 
Yield. Changes. 
CG een ca a £29,980,526 I. £2,579,534 
Piemonds......... 1,549,815 D. 718,260 
occa y cca Sit 794,949 I. 21,300 
Base metals, etc. ... 246,766 I. 54,470 
Silver in gold bullion 85,032 D. 6,861 
Total............ £82,657,088 I. £1,930,183 


The annual meeting of the Premier 
Diamond Mining Company is to be held 
in Johannesburg Feb. 23, and the public 
awaits with interest the chairman’s justi- 
fication of the board’s policy of maintain- 
ing a high rate of production in the face 
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of prevailing market conditions. Not only 
must he explain the recent maintenance 
of the producing rate in excess of pos- 
sible sales, but also the preparations in 
process for the speedy duplication of 
yield. To some extent, the directors’ line 
of argument has been previously indicated 
by the publication of an annual report, in 
which their apparent opposition to any 
scheme of cooperative output regulation 
in conjunction with De Beers is explained 
by the expression of opinion that meas- 
ures for the maintenance of an effective 
monopoly are only practicable under cir- 
cumstances, allowing all producers to 
work in a fair ratio to their capacity and 
when the demand for diamonds extends 
to all qualities. It is reassuring to note 
that the directors declare their steadfast 
intention not to increase sales by lowering 
prices, and to hold in reserve the grow- 
ing accumulations of stones of classes 
for which there is no demand. Still the 
fact remains that the diamonds of Premier 
mine quality have seen a marked depre- 
ciation in value, while those from Kim- 
berley and Jagersfontein, owing to the 
keenly restrictive policy adopted, have 
held a steady price. 

A series of exceptionally heavy rains 
throughout the Transvaal, lasting for 
several days, has resulted in much dam- 
age to mining properties on the Rand and 
in the outside districts. On Jan. 21, over 
7 in. fell at Johannesburg, and this ab- 
normal downpour was attended by con- 
siderable loss of life. The most serious 
sequence of the floods was the bursting 6f 
the May Consolidated dam, the water 
from which poured down a shaft of the 
Witwatersrand company and _ speedily 
filled the mine with water. There 
were 160 at work below, and they were 
at first believed to have been drowned, 
and after a few days of vigorous pump- 
ing and exploration almost all hope was 
abandoned. On Jan. 28, however, the 
unrelaxing efforts of the management 
were rewarded by the recovery of 25 
natives, who had taken refuge at the top 
of a back stope, to which the water had 
not risen, owing to air pressure. Kafirs 
are well known to be endowed with 
great physical endurance, but it has been 
a cause of marvel to all that these “boys,” 
entombed for seven days without food, 
should have been found, not only alive, 
but in several cases still in a condition of 
full consciousness and fair strength. Two 
of the natives met their rescuers by swim- 
ing many yards afong the drive and 
nearly all recovered sufficiently, after a 
few hours’ medical attention, to wish to 
return to the mine compound. Such 
wonderful fortitude, displayed by an av- 
erage batch, provides unique testimony, 
not only to the natural capabilities of 
Rand unskilled workers, but also to suit- 
ability of the conditions under which 
they live upon the mines. 
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THE CURRENT HISTORY OF MINING 


California 
Butre County 
Fall River Section—In the Mooretown 
ridge there is much activity, and several 
mines are under process of development. 
One of the quartz mines will soon be 
equipped with a mill. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 
Black Metal—This property, owned by 
San Andreas men, is yielding handsome 
quartz specimens, in addition to the “black 
metal” obtained. 


Mauna—This mine at Jesus Maria has 
been bonded to men who will develop it. 


Ext Dorapo County 


Church Gold Mining Company—This 
company has sold to Seymour Hill the 
Golden Fleece claim in El Dorado district 
and the El Dorado claim in Mud Springs 
district, together with the 1o-stamp mill, 
hoist, and other machinery. 

Loveless—The claim near El Dorado, 
owned by the Lawless Brothers, which has 
been worked as a pocket claim, has been 
bonded to men from Missouri. 


FresNo CouNTY 


Arkansaw—G. W. Bruce has sold his in- 
terests in this mine at Trimmer to R. 
Sides, of Selma. The ore now being mined 
is quite satisfactory to the owners. 


Inyo CouNTY 
Chrysopolis—This old camp is again at- 
tracting attention owing te the strike in 
the ground of Black, Stewart & Lochrie, 
where they have found high-grade ore. 
These men own nine full claims. 


Four Metals Mines Company—The 
mines at Cerro Gordo are temporarily 
closed awaiting improvement of water 
supply. The springs from which the sup- 
ply is drawn are low. 


Marirosa CouNTY 


Hotaling—This claim in Indian Gulch, 
with 12 men at work, has recently en- 
countered a good body of ore. There is 
a five-stamp mill on the property. 

Mariposa Commercial and Mining Com- 
tany—The power plant of this company 
has had to close down, stopping all the 
mills of the company in the county. The 


high water has endangered the Bagby 
dam. 


Mopoc County 
Mountain View—The grade of ore be- 


ing taken out of this mine in Hoag dis- 


trict is very high. Preparations are be- 
ing made to erect a 40-stamp mill. 


Nevapa County 


California-Montana—It is intended to 
resume operations on this mine, Nevada 
City district, and a new Sullivan compres- 
sor has been put in and set at work. 


Coan—At this mine, Nevada City dis- 
trict, Thos. Coan owner, high-grade quartz 
is being mined. There is a four-stamp 
mill on the property. 


PLtumMas County 


Crescent Hill—This company has been 
formed by Wilmington, Del., men includ- 
ing S. N. Shive, S. E. Robertson and 
H. W. Davis, to work the Crescent Hill 
mine south of Quincy and on the north- 
ern slope of the Middle fork of Feather 
river. 


San Dieco County 


wo Flags Mining and Leasing Com- 
pany—This company has been organized 
under Wyoming laws to work certain 
claims in Dulzura district. Among the 
directors are A. J. Elliott, Edmund Meyer 
and E. Strahlman, of San Diego. 


Colorado 


LAKE CouNTY—LEADVILLE 


Catawba—Considerable work has been 
done on this property, Prospect mountain, 
during the last year, and a number of 
pockets of ore high in gold, have been 
found, but so far the main ore horizon 
has not been cut. A drift is being carried 
east, about 60 ft. from the incline, and 
will cut through the flint wall under which 
it is believed the main orebody will be 
found. 


Dinero Tunnel—Prospecting has been 
carried on in the orebody opened at the 
breast of the tunnel and some high-grade 
ore has been found that is now being sent 
to the smelter. In the body of ore recent 
work has opened veins of high grade, sev- 
eral feet in thickness, within the main ore- 
shoot. In addition to this the old Dinero 
vein has been caught in the upraise and 
ore from this is also being shipped to the 
smelter. Recently ore bins have been 
erected at the mouth of the tunnel and are 
now nearly full, as of late it has been 
impossible to ship ore on account of the 
heavy snow storms. 


Ibex Mining Company—Lessees work- 


ing at the 1300-ft. level of the Little Jonny 
recently opened a body of ore 12 ft. high, 


carrying gold, and fair quantities of silver, 
copper and lead. Before this body opened 
work was being done on a 4-ft. fissure 
vein. The depth and breadth of the shoot 
have not ascertained yet. Other 
lessees on the property are shipping stead- 
ily, and the output from the mine reaches 
7500 tons per month.’ 


been 


Lime—Two tunnels are being driven on 
this property, Iron hill, owned by the Iron 
Silver Company, by lessees, one above the 
California gulch road and the lower from 
the bottom of California gulch, into Iron 
hill. The upper tunnel is in 250 ft. and 
has opened a good body of iron from 
which shipments are going out steadily. 
The lower tunnel will drain the hill and 
cut the present oreshoot 200 ft. deeper. 

Valley Shaft—This_ property, South 
Evans gulch, is averaging a daily output 
of 60 tons of an excellent grade of lead 
sulphide. While development work was 
being carried on recently in one of the 
lower levels another body of ore was cut. 


Ouray County 
Camp Bird—The London office reports 
that during January the mill ran 28 days, 
crushing 6592 dry tons of ore. The pro- 
duct was 11,637 oz. bullion and 554 tons 


concentrates. Sales of bullion and con- 
centrates produced $226,088. Mine ex- 
penses were $51,257 and London ex- 


penses $1500, leaving a net balance ot 
$173,331. Payments for construction were 
$453; development work, 734 ft. during 
the month. 


San Juan County 
Gold King—A large quantity of con- 
centrates is piled up at this mine at 
Gladstone. Efforts are being made to 
clear the road from snow. 


Hercules Consolidated—At the Little 
Dora, near Silverton, the mill.is treating 
60 to 70 tons of crude ore daily. A new 
boiler and a large air compressor are the 
latest additions to the equipment. 


Summit County 


Wellington Mines Company—A contract 
has been closed, under which the Central 
Colorado Power Company will deliver 
too h.p. electric to the Wellington mill at 
Breckenridge, beginning March 1. The 
new mill is expected to be ready for work 
early in March. The capacity of its 
crusher 1s 


200 tons per day, and it has 
three sets of rolls, with several screens. 
It has 58-ft. bucket elevators, and three 
The lat- 


ter are twice as large as any now in use 


jigs of 12 compartments each. 
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in the Breckenridge district. There are 
four tables and two motors. The building 
is electric lighted and steam heated, there 
being a separate building for the genera- 
tion of the steam. 


TELLER CoUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


El Paso—Formal notice has been served 
on all lessees on El Paso mine on Beacon 
hill that their leases will not be extended 
beyond May 1 next. No statement of 
the company’s plans will be made until 
the annual meeting on March 8, but it 
is supposed that the mine will be operated 
directly. 

Henry Adney—High smelter returns 
have been received from recent shipments 
of ore made from a rich streak found next 
the footwall of the vein. 

Hiawatha—At the annual meeting, to 
be held April 7, notice is given that the 
stockholders will be asked to decide 
whether the company will operate the 
mine, or whether proposals to buy or lease 
it shall be accepted. 

Mohican—The Western Investment 
Company of Victor has taken over the 
lease formerly held by the Chief Mining 
and Development Company onthe Mohican, 
on Battle mountain, owned by the Mohi- 
can Gold Mining Company. The original 
lease was for three years and has two 
years to run. The shaft on the Mohican 
has been connected with the 10o-ft. level 
cn the Ajax main shaft, and shipping ore 
has been developed at this depth. 





Indiana 


CLtay County 


Vandalia Coal Mining Company—A mort- 
gage on this company’s property to the 
Union Trust Company, of Pittsburg, has 
been recorded. It is to cover an issue of 
$1,000,000 in 25-year bonds, the proceeds 
to be used in developing and opening 
new mines. 


SULLIVAN County 
Hudson Coal and Mining Company— 
The suits against this company have been 
settled by the payment of $31,000 debt, 


and the application for a receiver has 
been dismissed. 





Louisiana 


Petroleum production in January is re- 
ported at 22,800 bbl. Only three new wells 
were completed, of which two produced 
gas and one was dry. 


Michigan 
CopPER 
Calumet & Hecla—It is announced that 
all differences between this company and 
A. S. Bigelow have been adjusted, and 


that details have been arranged for the 
transfer of ail the Bigelow or “Sears 


Building” holdings in the Osceola, Tama- 
rack, Ahmeek, Seneca, Isle Royale and 
Laurium properties to the Calumet & 
Hecla Company, the number of shares 
involved being, it is stated, about 125,000, 
and the amount involved appeoximately 
$8,000,000. All litigation by Mr. Bigelow 
against the Calumet & Hecla will be 
withdrawn, the injunction restraining the 
voting of the 22,671 shares of Osceola 
stock formerly owned will be dissolved 
and the annual meeting of that company 
will take place early next month, when 
the Calumet company will elect its board 
under proxies recently solicited and as- 
sume the management. 

The Calumet & Hecla Company has 
sold to Lee, Higginson & Company, of 
Boston, $950,000 in three-year, 5-per cent. 
notes, and $1,000,000 in 10-year, . 5-per 
cent. notes; the Io-year notes can be 
called in at par any time after three 
years. It is stated that the firm has re- 
sold the entire amount to investors. 


Seneca—This company has encoun- 
tered the Kearsarge lode in the cross- 
cut from the first level of its shaft, and 
has exposed encouraging mineralization. 
Sinking has been resumed in the shaft 
at a depth of 250 ft. This shaft is in the 
footwall about 75 ft. behind the lode. It 
is equipped with machinery for a 2000-ft. 
depth. 


Adventure—An inclined diamond-drill 
hole is going down near the proposed 
site of the new shaft to further check the 
data obtained from previous drilling. 
Three copper-bearing lodes have been 
penetrated, the drill cores in each show- 
ing good mineralization. 





Atlantic—The crosscut from the 20th 
level of Section 16 shaft has entered 
an amygdaloid foundation carrying cop- 
per in epidote. Sinking continues in the 
shaft. 


Franklin—This company is opening 
good ground at the 23d level on the 
Pewabic lode. Securing the Rhode Is- 
land property through stock ownership 
gives the company about 12,000 ft. on this 
lode. The shaft on the Rhode Island 
tract is down about 1300 ft. without show- 
ing copper-bearing ground. 

Gratiot—This subsidiary company of 
the Calumet & Hecla is sinking two 
shafts on the Kearsarge lode. No. 1 is 
down below the eighth level and No. 2 
below the roth. Drifts are being ex- 
tended. The company is at present with- 
out railroad facilities, but this will in all 
probability be provided the coming sum- 
mer when a mill run will be made at one 
of the Calumet & Hecla mills. 

LaSalle—This company, under the man- 
agement of the Calumet & Hecla, is be- 
ing opened on an extensive scale. Sink- 
ing is in progress in both shafts on the 
Caldwell lands. While the Tecumseh 
shaft is temporarily bottomed below the 
17th level, drifting is going on both 
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north and south at all levels below the 
ninth, and large quantities of ground are 
being blocked out. The Kearsarge lode 
at this point averages about Io ft. thick. 
At No. 1 shaft of the Caldwell, which is 
down below 750 ft., a crosscut is being 
extended both east and west. 





Montana 


MontTANA—BuvtTTE DISTRICT 


Butte & Balaklava—This property is 
now undergoing examination by F. H. 
Probert, a well known mining engineer. 
It is reported that the examination is ‘be- 
ing made for the Boston Stock Exchange 
with a view to listing the stock on the 
exchange. 


Butte & Superior—The shaft has 
reached a depth of over 1400 ft. and a 
station has been cut on that level. From 
there a crosscut has been started to the 
vein which is supposed to be about 100 
ft. distant. 


Tuolumne—The shaft has reached a 
depth of 1300 feet. 


North Butte Extension Development 
Company—Since the reorganization about 
$130,000 has been paid on debts and op- 
tions on claims. Another payment is due 
April 1. 

Davis-Daly—Payments on the com- 
pany’s options have been extended to 
April 1. It is expected that by that time 
the company will have received all of its 
stock assessments and will be able to 
meet payments and have a_ substantial 
balance left in the treasury for develop- 
ment work. The work is at present being 
concentrated on the Colorado shaft, which 
is being enlarged to three-compartments. 


Operating expenses do not exceed $15,000 
monthly. 


Nevada 


ESMERALDA CoUNTY—GOLDFIELD 


Yellow Tiger—Three shifts are engaged 
in sinking the main shaft from the 600-ft. 
to the 1o00-ft. level. Laterals will be run 
at 100-ft. intervals in search of the ore- 
body already opened on 600-ft. level. 

Moore Lease-—A strike has been made 
in the 500-ft. level of this lease on the 
south end of Combination No. 2 lode of 
the Goldfield Consolidated property. As- 
says across the ledge return from $15 to 
$170 per ton, and a streak 2 in. wide shows 
from $1500 to $2000. 

Gottwaldt Lease—As a result of the 
strike in the Moore lease, work will be re- 
sumed on this property, which lies directly 
east. A great amount of exploration 
work has already been performed and 
though small stringers carrying good 
value have been found, ore in sufficient 
quantities for shipping has never been en- 
countered. 


Kewanas—tThe crosscut driven from the 
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450-ft. level to cut the oreshoot followed 
in the old incline shaft, is now in 300 ft., 
and it is expected that the vein will be -in- 
tercepted soon for the indications of min- 
eralization are better with every foot 
gained. 


Goldfield Daisy—Small shipments, aver- 
aging two wagonloads a day are made 
from this property to the Nevade Goldfield 
Reduction Company; the output is cur- 
tailed by a large flow of water and heavy 
ground. 


St. Ives Lease—Two small lots were 
shipped from this property Feb. 18, one 
of five tons returning $338 per ton, and 
six tons $59 per ton, the ore coming from 
the 100-ft. level. The company recently 
acquired six claims in the Walker River 
range which will be made a part of the 
Leasing Company’s holdings. Little work 
has been done, though surface assays give 
from $8 to $35 per ton, gold, silver and 
lead. 

Consolidated Red Top Lease—A car- 
load shipment was made from this property 
on Feb. 16. Both raises, started recently, 
from the 300-ft. level are in ore, as is the 
crosscut, which has been advanced to the 
south to intercept the orebody pitching in 
that direction. 


Little Florence Lease—The 75-h.p. 
double-drum electric hoist, and the 15- 
drill compressor are now both in com- 
mission; 22 men are employed on the 
lease and in prospecting. On the 357-ft. 
level, the big ledge, 37 ft. wide, recently 
encountered is being drifted upon to the 
east. On the 500-ft. level a raise has been 
started on a stringer, which though only 
4 in. wide returns favorable assays. 


Burns Lease—This lease was recently 
granted on a tract with a shaft already 
200 ft. deep. A gasolene hoist has been 
installed and extensive development work 
will be done. 


Commonwealth—The Wilbur lease on 
this property is doing considerable work 
on the 100- and 300-ft. levels; several 
small shipments were made from the tun- 
nel level, and the crosscutting now carried 
on is for the purpose of locating the ore- 
body at depth. 


ESMERALDA CouNTY—HorNSILVER 


Orleans—Two shipments from this 
property of 10 and 22 tons to the Nevada 
Goldfield Reduction Company returned 
$127 and $65 per ton respectively, chiefly 
gold with a small amount of silver. 


Nye County—TonopPaH 


Montana-Tonopah—The east and west 
drifts on the 515-ft. level of the Martha 
vein were advanced 32 ft. during the 
week. In the face of the west drift 1 
ft. of fair milling ore is exposed, and 
the east drift shows 2 ft. of a higher 
grade. The raise on the Triangle vein 
was carried up 20 ft. during the week and 
shows 5 ft. of good milling ore. Stoping 
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is carried on from all the levels, and 210 
ft. of ground was broken during the week. 
The mill treated 780 tons from the mine 
and 250 tons from the MacNamara with 
an average extraction of 89 per cent. The 
furnaces in the refinery plant are now 
completed and will treat the next clean- 
up of cyanide precipitates. 

MacNamara—Six feet of milling ore is 
exposed in the face of the east drift from 
the south crosscut, 200-ft. level, which is 
being sent to the mill. In the east drift 
from No. 5 stope at 40 ft. above the 200- 
ft. level, 6 ft. of low-grade quartz has 
been exposed; this drift will be continued 
and connection made with the 150-ft. level 
near the west line of the property. The 
stope from the 300-ft. level is 50 ft. above 
the floor of the level and is producing 3% 
ft. of milling ore. 

Tonopah Extension—In a raise from 
the 400-ft. level for the purpose of con- 
necting with the Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany’s workings, 5 ft. of milling ore was 
opened up. In the raise 100 ft. west ore 
also shows and the two will be connected 
at a hight of 70 ft. above the level. 

West End—Development is being car- 
ried on the 200- and 4oo-ft. levels. The 
face of the west drift from the south 
crosscut on the 400-ft. level shows quartz 
carrying bunches of good ore. 


Nye CouNtTy—BULLFROG 
Logland Lease—This lease on the Bull- 
frog National Bank estate made a 40- 
ton shipment to the smelter at Needles last 
week. Returns have not been received as 
yet, but mine assays give nearly $100 
per ton. 


Oklahoma 


Petroleum output for the month of Jan- 
uary is reported at 3,630,030 bbl. Deliver- 
ies were 3,142,851 bbl., and 487,179 bbl. 
were added to stock. Total stocks were 
estimated at 53,392,143 bbl. at the close of 
the month. 


Pennsylvania 


BiruMINouS COAL 


Pennwood Coal Company—This com- 
pany owns 1275 acres of coal land at 
Rockwood, in Somerset county, on which 
it has one mine in operation. It has made 
arrangements to buy two adjoining prop- 
erties, 3900 acres in all. For this purpose, 
and to open additional mines, the company 
has decided to increase its stock from 
$150,000 to $1,000,000, and to authorize an 
additional issue of $850,000 in 5 per cent. 
bonds, making a total of $1,000,000 bonds 
outstanding. 


South Dakota 


LAWRENCE CouNTY 


Elliptic—The diamond drill is now 
down 1200 ft., the deepest drill hole in the 
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Hills. The search for the quartzite has 
so far proved vain, but the drill is in a 
good porphyry. 

Lucky Strike—Superintendent Allen has 
returned from Minneapolis, where he 
conferred with the large stockholdérs and 
was authorized to recommence work this 
spring on a larger scale. Development 
will be pushed and the mill will be op- 
erated all summer. 


Rainbow—New officers were chosen as 
follows: President, E. P. Peterson; vice- 
president, E. M. Dale; secretary and 
treasurer, Clara D. Coe. The ground in 
the Maitland district is to be sold. 

Portland & Clinton—Over 50 tons per 
day are shipped regularly, part to the mill 
at Terry and the higher grade to the Den- 
smelter. 


ver Machinery is being in- 
stalled. 
Cristoforo Colombo—This is a new 


company just organized by Italians to 
operate ground in the Two Bit district. 
The officers are: President, Victor Vigna; 
vice-president, A. R. Rizzuta; secretary, 
Martin Marchiano, and treasurer, Bart 
Trucano. Operations are to be started at 
once. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY 


Dakota Calumet—Work has been re- 
sumed under Superintendent Overpeck, 
at Sheridan, and the shaft will be sunk 
deeper through the copper formation. 
The smelter is also soon to be blown in. 


Burlington—Superintendent Taylor will 
resume operations at Redfern soon, when 
the shaft will be continued from 180-ft. 
depth to 250, where drifting will start. A 
2¥%-ft. vertical ledge carrying good ore, 
has been followed down the shaft. 


Forest City—Reorganization of the old 
Clara Belle company has been completed 
by the Cleveland interests and a settle- 
ment reached with Frank Hebert, former 
owner. Work at Oreville will be com- 
menced within a few weeks. 


North Star—Frank Coughron is run- 
ning 20 tons per day through the small 
Chilean mill on the ground near Roch- 
ford. He is planning to sink the shaft 
deeper. 


Texas 


Petroleum output in the Coastal dis- 
trict in January was 57,935 bbl. There 
were 34 new wells completed, of which 19 
were oil producers, one a gas producer 
and 14 were dry holes. 





Utah 


BEAVER CouNTY 


Honorine Extension—The first shipment 
from this mine shows 25 per cent. lead, 
18.5 oz. silver and 60c. gold. This ore 
was taken from the 800-ft. level. The ore- 
body has been explored for 80 feet, and 
as yet no walls have been fdund. 
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The Milford-Utah—Development work 
will be resumed shortly at this property, 
which is a low-grade copper prospect. 

Red Warrior—This property is ship- 
ping ore at regular intervals from its ore- 
body on the 200-ft. level. The shaft is 
being deepened and other development 
work is carried on. 

King David—This property now has its 
complete plant in operation, and will pro- 
ceed to prospect the most promising por- 
tion of its claims. The company expects 
to catch the continuation of the orebody 
on the 400-ft. level of the Horn Silver 
mine. 


Cactus—Since introducing the caving 
system a great economy has been effected. 
The orebody has been developed as far 
down as the goo-ft. level. Between 800 
and goo tons of 2-per cent. ore are passing 
through the mill daily, giving an output of 
75 to 100 tons of concentrates. 

Indian Chief—A tunnel has been run to 
cut the main fissure on this property, 
which lies north of the Indian Queen 
group. 


Sat: LAKE CouNTY 


Utah-Philadelphia—The upper tunnel 
has cut 2 ft. of good lead-silver ore, car- 
rying also copper and gold. The lower 
tunnel will soon cut the ledge at a depth 
of 150 ft. below the outcrop. The prop- 
erty is in Little Cotton Wood cafion. 


Utau County 


Whirlwind—The narrow iron streak re- 
cently found in this property has widened 
into a 3-ft. vein of carbonates, high in sil- 
ver and lead. 


Juas County 


Iron Hat—An option has been taken on 
practically all the outstanding stock of 
this company at 1oc. per share. The prop- 
erty is in the southeastern part of the Tin- 
tic district, and has a strong surface 
showing. 


Black Jack—The east drift on the 1400- 
ft. level has cut quartz and some ore. The 
property is now shipping iron ore to the 
Tintic smelter. The main shaft has a 
depth of 1400 feet. 





Wisconsin 
ZINC-LEAD DISTRICT 


Benton—At the Corr, two shafts are 
being sunk to open up the zinc ground 
at the south end of the property. At the 
Etna the new superintendent is reopening 
the mine, and has already secured a big 
showing in lead. The Dall has declared 
a 5 per cent. monthly dividend, and the 
Franklin one of 2 per cent. The fee of 
the old Sally Waters has been sold to 
the New Jersey Zinc Company. 


Cuba City— Milwaukee men _ have 
bought the Grizzly Six and the Raisbeck. 


The mines will be consolidated and re- 
opened. 


Hazel Green—The large shaft at the 
Cleveland is down 50 ft. Work has been 
stopped to wait the arrival of a larger 
pump. The power plant at the Murphy 
is being put in order, to furnish power 
to an adjoining mine. The Scrabble Creek 
mine is shut down while a pair of 16-in. 
Cornish pumps is put in, to replace the 
old 10-in. pumps. The Vinegar Hill lost 
its pump house by fire, and the mine is 
full of water. New pumps have been 
ordered. 

Platteville—The Enterprise has been 
unwatered and is making a_ good 
showing in the lower ground. The own- 
ers of the Hodge have been thrown into 
bankruptcy on application of the creditors. 





Canada 


British CoLUMBIA 


R. L. Broadbent, of the department of 
mines of Canada, recently left Ottawa for 
British Columbia, where he will make a 
selection of mineral specimens from those 
collected by local boards of trades and 
others, so as to insure having at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific .Exposition a col- 
lection representative of the mineral re- 
sources of British Columbia. Hon. Wm. 
Templeman, minister of mines, before 
leaving Victoria on his return to Ottawa 
after his recent re-election, visited Seat- 
tle, Wash., and there conferred with the 
Canadian exhibition commissioner, Wil- 
liam Hutchison, relative to British Co- 
lumbia’s position in connection with the 
general Canadian exhibit. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—EaAst KooTENAY 


Aurora—Two new strikes of ore are 
reported from the Aurora mine, situated 
across Moyie lake from the well known 
St. Eugene. In the breast of the main 
tunnel, at about 450 ft. from its portal, 
18 in. of ore has been encountered, and 


No. 1 raise from this tunnel has run into- 


3 ft. of ore. 


British CoLUMBIA—SIMILKAMEEN 


Camp Hedley—The season is opening 
favorably, with arrangements already 
made or being made for development 
work on several properties, beside the 
Nickel Plate mine which the Yale Mining 
Company has been operating here for five 
years, producing during that period about 
$2,000,000 worth of gold from ore milled 
at the Daly Reduction Company’s 40-stamp 
mill at Hedley. At the Golden Zone, 
where a small stamp mill was put in last 


‘year, work is in progress. The further 


development of the Kingston and Pol- 
lock groups, together with work on the 
Sacramento, Florence, and Apex prop- 
erties, among others, makes the outlook for 
the year encouraging. In addition, ma- 
terial is being received at Keremeos for 
tracklaying on the Victoria, Vancouver & 
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Eastern Railway, a Great Northern sub- 
sidiary road, the grade for which is prac- 
tically finished to Hedley and is being 
made thence to Princeton, at which place 
lignite coal is being mined. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—SLOCAN 


Whitewater Camp—On the Whitewater 
Deep property, a recently incorporated 
company known as the Deep Mine, Ltd., 
managed by J. L. Retallack, of Kaslo, is 
driving a 1500-ft. tunnel at the level of the 
Kaslo & Slocan railway, a depth on the 
incline of about 2000 ft. below the apex 
of the vein, and 600 ft. lower than the 
old workings. 


Ontario—Cospatt District 


Ore Shipments—Shipments of ore from 
Cobalt for the week ending Feb. 20 were 
as follows: Buffalo, 44,730 lb.; Crown Re- 
serve, 103,500; City of Cobalt, 60,000; 
Kern Lake, 60,130; La Rose, 258,730; Nip- 
issing, 256,481; Right of Way, 182,580; 
Temiskaming, 60,000; Temiskaming & 
Hudson Bay, 60,000; total, 1,086,250 
pounds. 


Badger—The new plant, including a 12- 
drill compressor and two 100-h.p. boilers, 
is in operation, in charge of A. A. Smith. 
The main shaft is down 223 ft. on a vein 
varying from 2 to 24 in. in width, and 
carrying high-grade ore. 

Chambers-Ferland—The shaft on the 
vein crossing from the O’Brien to the 
La Rose is down 140 ft., at which point 
the ore assays 4037 oz. silver to the ton. 
A cross-cut is being run from the 85-ft. 
level across that portion of the property 


— two rich veins were discovered last 
fall. 


Columbus—Operations at this mine have 
been interfered with by a heavy flow of 
water. When cross-cutting at the 250-ft. 
level water was struck, which flowed in 
such volume that the men had some diffi- 


culty in escaping. Four pumps are now 
at work. 


Gifford Extension—The main shaft is 
down 86 ft., and 300 ft. of drifting and 
crosscutting have been done at the 8o-ft. 
level. A promising cobalt-calcite vein was 
encountered in crosscutting. Diamond 
drilling will test at depth a vein traced 50 


ft. on the surface near the Progress loca- 
tion. 


Silver Leaf—A good find was made in 


the drift at the 10o-ft. level, the vein being 


3 in. thick and the wall rock also rich in 
silver. 


_Trethewey—A new vein has been dis- 
covered on the north end of the property. 
Tt occurs on the 150-ft. level in a drift 
from the workings, continued from the 
Temiskaming & Hudson Bay property, 
and is about 4 in. in width. 


ONTARIO—GOWGANDA 


Bartlett—A ccntract has been closed for 
the immediate delivery of a plant compris- 


| 
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ing two 8o-h.p. boilers, an air-compresser 
and 1o drills. 


OntarIo—ELK LAKE DISTRICT 

Gavin-Hamilton—The shaft is down 25 
ft. on a calcite vein 14 in. wide carrying 
native silver. Camp buildings to accom- 
modate 40 men have been erected and a 
compressor plant haS been ordered. There 
are 13 well-defined veins on the property. 

Mother Lode—Two good strikes were 
recently made at this mine, one of them 
disclosing a vein of high-grade ore about 
12 in. wide. 


ONTARIO—SAULTE STE MARIE 

Lake Superior Corporation—Manager 
Franz states that the company will imme- 
diately commence extensive additions to 
the open-hearth furnaces of the steel plant. 
It is reported that the company will also 
erect new blast furnaces and a structural 
steel plant. 


OntarI0o—SoutH Lorain 


International Portland Cement Com- 
pany—The annual meeting was held at 
Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 16. J. S. Irvin, man- 
aging director, stated that winter ship- 
ments for December and January showed 
an increase of 10,944 bbl. over the cor- 
responding months last year. Orders for 
150,000 bbl. in excess of the capacity of 
the plant were received during the year. 
The financial statement for the year end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1908, showed net profits of 
$217,227. Two 5-per cent. dividends had 
been paid and $68,227 carried forward to 
credit of profit and cost account. 


Tallen Claim—An option on this prop- 
erty has been taken by Henry S. Hill, 
representing L. O. Dennison, P. G. Lapey 
and H. C. Deuel, of Buffalo, who will de- 
velop the mine. A shaft is down 50 ft. 
cn a calcite vein, and about 2000 ft. of 
trenching has been done disclosing about 
a dozen other veins. 


Nova Scoria 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company— 
At a meeting of the directors in Montreal 
a statement of the year’s business for 1908 
was presented. The total steel shipments 
amounted to 44,421 tons, as compared with 
50,053 tons for 1907. The quantity of 
coal produced was the largest in any year 
of the company’s history, being 718,654 
tons. The profits were $734,701, as com- 
pared with $944,790 in 1907. The expendi- 
ture on capital account during the year 
was $321,735. 


Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Rio Plata—The production in January 
not including that derived from tailings 
amounted to 60,190 oz. silver. Smelter 
returns for the month, 60 days after ship- 
ment, were $27,560. 
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San Timateo—T. A. Ripperdan, gen- 
eral manager, is making regular ship- 


ments o£ 500-peso copper-gold-silver ore 
from the mine in the Uruachic section to 
the southwest of Chihuahua. Several 
thousand tons of 50-pesos ore is also ac- 
cumulated en the dump which is to be 
reduced to a high-grade matte in a 25- 
ton smeltery now in progress of installa- 
tion. 


Parral Mill—The milling plant of the 
Parral Mining Company in the Parral 
camp has been purchased by the Ameri- 
can Zinc Extraction Company, owning 
and operating the Tajo mine in the same 
district. The work of remodeling the 
plant into a concentrating mill of initial 
capacity of 100 tons is now under way. 


Colorados—High-grade gold-silver ore 
is reported uncovered at a depth of 275 
ft. at this property in the Allende district. 
Robert Wilson is in charge. 

Sta. Eulalia Exploration Company— 
This company has resumed production, 
sending its ore to the Chihuahua plant 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. The managing director is Dr. 
H. Nelson Jackson, and the superintend- 
ent, J. H. Gilmore. 


Cerro Colerado—Considerable activity 
is reported in this section lying to the 
east of Villa Ahumada on the Mexican 
Central. Two lead-silver properties, the 
Mexicana and the Mosqueteros, are under 
development by Geo. B. Jacobs and as- 
sociates of Chihuahua and good orebodies 
are said to be exposed. 


Los Lamentos—Regular shipments of 
zine Ores are in progress from the Squire- 
Peterson properties in this section to the 
east of Villa Ahumada. The operators 
recently closed a contract for the early de- 
livery of 5000 tons of zinc carbonates. 


Cerro del Fierro—The opening up of 
considerable bodies of high-grade‘ lead- 
silver ore in the Alpha mine of this sec- 
tion is announced. The property is that 
of Jose de Riego and the district lies to 
the east of Moctezuma. 


Batopilas—Recent ore discoveries have 
resulted in greatly increasing the output 
during the past few months. The De- 
cember production was 201,000 pesos and 
the January 216,000 pesos. It is also 
given out that experiments with a view to 
the early installation of a cyanide plant 
are being carried cut. The present mode 
of treatment is lixivitation, with or with- 
out previous roasting. 

Parral Output—The production of the 
Parral district for the first 14 days of 
February amounted to, approximately, 
16,000 tons. The output for the month 
of January was nearly 44,000 tons, of 
which 30,000 tons were milled locally. 
Vith the advent of several new shippers 


in the Santa Barbara section an increased’ 


production will probably be recorded for 
iebruary. 
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Hinds Consolidated—Ross B. Matkins 
has resigned the management of the af- 
fairs of this Santa Barbara company and 
is succeeded by the former superintend- 
ent, J. J. Hallister. A regular production 
is being made from the Reforma and 
Clarines mines. 

El Rayo—The January production is 
given as $37,000. The new regrinding 
machinery should be in readiness now and 
the mill product thereby increased con- 
siderably. The upraise connections be- 
tween the Pettit tunnel and Adela work- 
ings are about completed and this will 
increase the mine product. New ore dis- 
coveries are also reported on the lower 
workings of the Descubridora. 


El Volcan—This company, organized 
and financed by Parral parties with Charles 
Gerhardt as president, is encouragingly 
developing properties in the San Juan de 
Minas district. 


SoNoRA—N ACOzARI 


Production—Ore shipments for Jan- 
uary over the Nacozari railroad were: 
Moctezuma Copper Company, 11,290 tons; 
Churunibabi, 408; El Tigre, 238; Esper- 
anza, 10!4; El Temblor, 4; Fortuna, 98; 
Bella Union, 254; San Pedro, 81; Mina 
Alta, 41 tons; and silver sulphides from 
the Lampazos properties of Sr. Lopez of 
an estimated value of $10,000. The total 
estimated valuation was: Copper, $1,248,- 
500; gold, $63,000; silver, $127,000; total, 
$1,438,500. 

El Aguaje—A Mexican company has 
been formed by the promoters of this 
mine, the stock of which will be taken 
by an American corporation. 


Capilio—The Silver Seal Mining Com- 
pany is shipping ore from the mine to 
the Douglas smelter. F. O. Colson is 
superintendent, address Nacozari, Sonora. 


Copper Plate—N. S. Finch has returned 
from Los Angeles, and will proceed at 
once on the development ofthis group of 
properties, east of Pilares. 


La Caridad—The Minaret Mining Com- 
pany is installing a diamond drill to de- 
velop this mine, east of Nacozari. 


Monte Cristo—This property has been 
taken by the new holders, and will be 
equipped with a steam plant, which is 
now on the road from Nacozari. C. H. 
Jones is manager, address Moctezuma, 
Sonora. 


Pura Plata—Geo. F. Woodward is 
shipping high-grade silver ore from this 
property, formerly worked by antiguos. 
It is being opened up by shafts and tun- 
nels below the old workings. 


Transvaal Mining Company—The com- 
pany has resumed operations on_ its 
Transvaal and Ultima Chanza properties 
with 50 men and expects to increase its 
force. H. C. Beauchamp is manager and 
Tom L. Davenport, superintendent, ad- 
dress, Cumpas. 
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Metal, Mineral, Coal and Stock Markets 


Current Prices, Market 


Conditions 


and Commercial 


Statistics of the Metals, Minerals and Mining Stocks 





QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 


New York, March 3—The coal trade in 
the West shows very little change in con- 
ditions. Some closing of contracts for 
steam coal is reported in the western dis- 
tributing centers, but the general statement 
is that consumers are not eager to make 
contracts believing that their chances will 
be better on an open market. Moreover, 
a good many consumers are still uncertain 
about their requirements. The weather in 
the West has moderated generally and 
domestic coal is dull. 

The coke market in Pennsylvania shows 
some signs of. overproduction, and prices 
for short deliveries have been lower. 
Quite a number of plants in the Connells- 
ville district have been closing down tem- 
porarily. Shipments, however, show a 
considerable improvement’ over last year. 

The Seaboard bituminous trade con- 
tinues quiet and without special incident. 
Very few mines supplying that trade are 
able to run on full time, or with a full 
force. 

In the anthracite trade the discussion 
of a probable strike is still the chief topic. 
No official statement has been made of 
the intentions of the anthracite companies, 
but it is pretty well understood that they 
will reject all the demands of the miners. 
A suspension at ‘east, if not a strike, ap- 
pears to be certain at the end of the pres- 
ent month. How long it will last is, of 
course, entirely a matter of Conjecture. 
There is every probability, however, of a 
long discussion. 


Coat Trarric Notes 


Tonnage originating on Pennsylvania 
railroad lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, 
vear to Feb. 20, short tons: 











1908. 1909. Changes. 
Anthracite.......... 742,547 691,112 D. 51,435 
Bituminous........ 4,581,516 4,864,380 I. 282,864 
SIDS idea a eas65004< 1,015,589 1,405,271 I. 389,682 

MND bic asecnkiseus 6,339,652 6,960,763 I. 621,11 


Total increase this year to date is 98 
per cent. 


3ituminous coal and coke shipments, 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia, year 
ended Dec. 31, short tons: 
Coal. Coke. Total. 

Balt. & Ohio........ 22,499,973 3,115,903 25,615,876 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 6,515,221 336,488 5,851,709 
Buff. & Susqueh’na 1,194,816 212,934 1,407,750 
Penn. lines, N. ¥.C. 6,991,122 71,706 7,062,828 
Pitts. & L. Erie..... 8,129,629 3,056,395 11,186,024 
Norfolk & Western. 11,207,943 1,953,869 13,161,812 

Total.......... ... 55,538,704 8,747,295 64,285,999 

Total, 1907........ 66,723,041 13,686,663 80,409,704 


The total decrease in 1908 was 16,123,- 


705 tons, or 20.1 per cent. In addition to 
the above the Baltimore & Ohio carried 
1,020,274 tons anthracite in 1907, and 806,- 
344 in 1908; decrease, 213,930 tons. 

Coal tonnage of railroads in Ohio Coal 
Traffic Association, year ended Dec. 31, 
short tons: 


1907. 
4,093,672 


1908. Changes. 


3,304,002 D. 789,670 
1,583,763 D. 206,886 
1,440,363 D. 872,475 
2,721,723 D. 751,655 
2,417,814 D. 586,348 
1,289,135 D. 285,994 
1,570,416 D. 772,467 
1,102,055 D. 142,264 

56,166 I. 16,075 


Hocking Valley...... 
Toledo & Ohio Cent.. 1,790,649 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 2,312,838 
Wheeling & L. Erie., 3,473,378 
Cleve., Lorain & Wh. 3,004,162 
Zanesville & Western 1,575,129 
Toledo Div., Pen. Co. 2,342,883 
L.Erie,Alliance&Wh. 1,244,319 
Marietta, Col. & Clev. 40,091 





Total...............19,877,121 15,485,437 D.4,391,684 





The total decrease in 1908 was 22.1 per 
cent. 

Coal receipts at St. Louis for the, full 
year were 8,145,308 short tons in 1907, and 
6,890,286 in 1908; decrease, 1,255,022 tons. 

Coal shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., were 700,628 tons in 
1907, and 471,451 in 1908; decrease, 229,177 
tons. These shipments are mainly to Cali- 
fornia and Alaska ports. 

Coastwise shipments of coal from lead- 
ing Atlantic ports for the year ended Dec. 
31 were as follows, in long tons: 








Anthracite. Bitum. Total. PerCt. 

New York.... 15,069,981 10,247,014 25,316,995 62.5 
Philadelphia 2,164,747 4,675,767 6,840,514 16.8 
Baltimore.... 251,739 3,704,851 3,956,590 9.8 
Newp’t News ........ 2,742,294 2,742,294 6.8 
Norfolk...... 1,651,093 1,651,093 4.1 
Total. oo. 08 17,486,467 23,021,019 40,507,486 100.0 
Total, 1907. 19,431,494 24,584,619 44,016,113 ..... 


Total decrease in 1908 was 3,508,627 
tons, or 8 per cent. The decrease in an- 
thracite was 1,945,027, and in bituminous, 
1,563,600 tons. 

Sales of bunker coal to steamships in 
coastwise and foreign trade, year ended 
Dec. 31, at all United States ports: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 

pS ees 7,114,224 7,095,623 D. 18,601 
inns sds 5 ¥a0e 684,659 616,676 D. 67,983 
Ds ccicceccsee 936,291 583,325 D. 352,966 
Great Lakes...... 2,564,471 2,235,979 D. 328,492 
Osc cixcsne -. 11,299,645 10,531,603 D. 768,042 


Of the bunker coal reported in 1908 
vessels in Coastwise trade took 4,734,036 
tons; in foreign trade, 5,797,767 tons. The 
large decrease at Pacific ports is mainly 
due to the increased use of oil as fuel on 
steamers. 


New York 


ANTHRACITE 


March 3—The market continued in 
about the same condition as last week. 
Business in prepared sizes is quiet and 
there is still some coal being stored. The 
demand for steam sizes keeps up to the 


usual level and supplies are not over- 
abundant. Probably there will be no sur- 
plus as long as the mines continue to 
run on short time. 

Prices are unchanged. The list prices 
for prepared sizes are $4.75 for broken, 
and $5 for egg, stove and chestnut. Small 
steam sizes are: Pea, $3.25@3.50; buck- 
wheat No. 1, $2.35@2.50; buckwheat No. 2 
or rice, $1.60@2; barley, $1.35@1.50; all 
f.o.b. New York harbor points. 


BITUMINOUS 


The principal occupation of the market 
seems to be the discussion of season con- 
tracts. Not many have been closed, as 
buyers are not disposed to offer more than 
current prices, and producers are reluctant 
to accept these. 

Current business is moderate. The far 
East has not begun to take any coal yet, 
but the Sound is doing a little better, 
though quantities are not very large. 
New York harbor is very quiet, the dis- 
position being to wait and watch for 
chances to pick up coal at a_ bargain. 
Shipments, however, are pretty well gaged 
to the demand. Prices f.o.b. New York 
harbor points continue about the same at 
$2.40@2.50 for good grades of steam coal, 
with lower grades at $2.20@2.30 per ton. 

All-rail trade is fair—that is, it is better 
than Seaboard. Car supply is abundant 
and transportation good, cars coming 
through on schedule time or a little better. 

The Coastwise market is dull and ves- 
sels are still looking for charters. There 
is no change in freight rates, those quoted 
for large vessels from Philadelphia being: 
Boston, Salem and Portland, 75c.; Lynn 
and Bath, 85c.; Portsmouth, 80c.; New- 
buryport, 95c.; Providence, New Bedford 
and the Sound, 65@7oc. per ton. 





Birminghan 

March 1—The coal demand in Alabama 
is not extensive, and it does not take a 
large number of mines to produce enough 
tc go around. The production in this 
State is at a low ebb, and there is no tell- 
ing when improvement will set in. The 
coal operators are hopeful, though they 
have nothing to base their hope on. 

The coke production is again at a low 


mark. There small demand for the 
product. 


is 


Chicago 
March 2—Conditions in the coal market 


continue fairly favorable to the whole- 
saler. Shipments have been in general 
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kept down, and the demand has not fallen 
off notably, despite. somewhat milder 
weather. Steam coals are increasing in 
demand; this fact offsets the slackening 
in the domestic trade which comes with 
each mild-weather spell. The situation as 
regards smokeless is still one of too large 
supply for the maintenance of circular 
prices. Anthracite is hard to dispose of, 
and there is much independent coal in the 
market at cut prices, though dealers do 
not look for large sales at any prices 
through this month. 

Illinois and Indiana coals bring $1.80@ 
2.40 for lump, $1.60@1.75 for run-of-mine, 
and $1.30@1.60 for slack. The fine-coal 
sales are increasing with the expansion of 
steam needs; lump is falling off corres- 
pondingly. Domestic needs are expected 
now to become light in city and country 
trade for Western bituminous generally. 

Of coals from east of Indiana, Hocking 
continues in good condition with little or 
no cutting of the $3.15 circular price, and 
with a fair demand. Smokeless brings 
$3.15@3.45 for lump and $2.75@3.15 for 
run-of-mine. Pocahontas and New River, 
with lower-grade smokeless, 10@2oc. less. 
Youghiogheny is quiet and steady at $3.15 
for 3%-in. gas; Pittsburg No. 8 is plentiful 
and not very active at $2.65@2.75 per ton. 





Cleveland 


March 2—The domestic coal market is 
less active, as milder weather has set in. 
Country dealers, however, are still taking 
a fair quantity of coal. 

Steam coal is improving a little in de- 
mand, especially for slack, which is not 
in as free supply as run-of-mine. The 
market is looking rather better on this 
side. 





Indianapolis 


The Indiana Legislature made consid- 
erable progress during the past week. 
Among the bills relating to mines and 
miners that were advanced are the follow- 
ing: The Foos House bill, providing for 
weekly payments of wages in coal mines; 
the Bassett House bill, requiring lavatories 
or washrooms to be maintained at coal 
mines where 10 or more men are em- 
ployed; the Kayser bill, to establish boards 
of examiners for coal miners to issue 
certificates upon examination, and provid- 
ing that no miner shall be employed in 
any mine in the State unless he hold 
such certificate, except he be an appren- 
tice; and a bill for reciprocal regulation of 
demurrage charges on loaded railroad 
cars. It is thought all of these bills will 
be enacted into law during the present 
week. 





Pittsburg 
March 2—The coal business has not im- 


proved since the prices in iron and steel 
products were cut and an open market 
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declared, but ‘the large producers have not 
made any change in prices. The regular 
price for coal for prompt delivery, how- 
ever, has been a concession as the contract 
price is charged, small independents sell- 
ing at a trifle less. The contract price re- 
mains on the basis of $1.15 a ton for mine- 
run coal at mine, and slack continues 
around 7oc. Several fairly good contracts 
for coal have been placed with large inter- 
ests by steel companies and more are 
expected as soon as conditions brighten 
up and confidence is restored for the 
future. The Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke Company, the Jutte 
interests and other large river shippers 
have been doing a good business since the 
rivers became navigable several weeks ago. 
The last shipment of coal went out on 
Sunday night, and while there is a good, 
navigable stage, no coal is being sent out 
for the reason that all has been shipped 
and there is not sufficient coal in the har- 
bor to make up one good tow. There are 
plenty of empty coal boats and barges in 
the pools and harbor and the river mines 
are running practically full. The railroad 
mines, however, are not being operated to 
more than one-third of capacity. 


Connellsville Coke—New business likely 
to follow the open-market conditions in 
the iron and steel trade has not yet 
brought out the trade expected so far, 
and coke prices remain about the same. 
The asking prices for furnace coke for 
spot delivery up to July 1 are $1.75, and 
for foundry $2@2.25. It is reported that 
some furnace coke for spot shipment has 
been sold as low as $1.60, but foundry has 
not fallen below $2. The Courier gives 
the production in the two Connellsville 
field at 265,619 tons. The shipments ag- 
gregated 9366 cars as follows: To Pitts- 
burg district, 3316; to points west of Con- 
nellsville, 5312; points west of Connells- 
ville, 738 cars. 


Foreign Coal Trade 





United States Coal Exports—The coal 
furnished for the use of steamships in 
foreign trade at United ports for the year 
ended Dec. 31 is given below; to which 
are added the exports, previously re- 


ported: 

1907. 1908. Changes. 
EXPOPtBS 0.0000 o00% 13,152,749 11,853,177 D. 1,299,572 
Bunker coal...... 5,754,176 5,797,467 I. 43,291 


18,906,925 17,650,644 D. 1,256,281 


This shows a decrease of 6.6 per cent. 
in the total coal sold for consumption be- 
yond the limits of the United States. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, Blyth 
& Co., London and Cardiff, report current 
prices of coal as follows, on Feb. 20: Best 
Welsh steam, $3.36; seconds, $3.24; thirds, 
$3.12; dry coals, $3.48; best Monmouth- 
shire, $3.06; seconds, $2.94; best small. 
steam, $2.10; seconds, $1.80. All per long 
ton, f.o.b. shipping port. 
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Iron Trade Review 


New York, March 3—The iron and 
steel markets have not yet fairly ad- 
justed themselves to their new bearings. 
There is some uncertainty existing, but 
an increase begins to be apparent in the 
volume of business, and in all prob- 
ability another week or 10 days will see 
the trade established on a fairly stable 
basis. 

No settlement has been reached about 
the rail question, and there is no change 
in prices so far. The Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, at Johnstown, Penn., has begun 
work on a small order of 2500 tons of 
open-hearth rails for the Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad. These-are the first open- 
hearth rails from this plant. 

In pig iron the market is uncertain. 
Shading of prices on Northern iron is 
pretty generally reported, but it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain its amount. Southern 
iron has settled down to a basis of $12.50 
for No. 2 foundry, Birmingham, and some 
orders are reported taken at 25 and even 
5oc. less. The merchant furnaces, both 
North and South, are apparently in a 
state of uncertainty. 

Structural material, after some fluctua- 
tion, has apparently settled down to a 
basis of 1.20@1.25c., at which price a num- 
ber of contracts have been placed. 

It is announced today that the New 
York Central has placed orders: for 101,000 
tons of steel rails, as follows: Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, 51,000; Steel Cor- 
poration, 42,600; Algoma Steel, 5400 for 
use in Canada; Bethlehem Steel Company, 
2000 tons open-hearth. The price is not 
made public, but is reported to be under 
$28 on the revised specifications. 

It is announced today that the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company has ordered a 
general reduction of Io per cent. in wages. 
This action was not unexpected at this 
plant, and Buffalo dispatches say that it 
will be generally accepted by the em- 
ployees—possibly under protest, but with 
no talk of a strike. The reduction is 
general in all branches of the works. The 
question raised by this action is to what 
extent it will be followed by other com- 
panies. 

The Senate committee, which has been 
considering the merger of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company with 
the United States Steel Corporation, has 
decided to make no formal report at this 
session. The committee was nearly evenly 
divided in opinion. 

Open-hearth Steel—The production of 
open-hearth steel in the United States in 
1908 was 7,780,872 long tons; a decrease 
of 3,768,864 tons, or 32.6 per cent. from 
1907. The decrease was much less than 
that in bessemer, and the open-hearth ex- 
ceeded the bessemer production by 1,664,- 
117 tons—the first time such an excess has 
been shown. Of the metal made in 1908 
acid steel was 696,304, and basic 7,084,568 
tons. 
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Baltimore 


March 2—Exports for the week in- 
cluded 50 steel ore cars and 1,769,651 Ib. 
structural steel to Nipe Bay, Cuba; 580,- 
ogi lb. tin scrap to Rotterdam. Imports 
included 38 tons spiegeleisen and 953 
tons ferromanganese from Liverpool; 
6300 tons manganese ore from Viziga- 
patam, India; 5800 tons iron ore from 
Cuba. 


Birmingham 


March 1—Very little change is to be 
reported in the pig-iron market in the 
Southern territory. The market is dull; 
there are very few orders being received 
and what are coming’ in are in small lots. 
The quotations in this territory are weak. 
No. 2 foundry is quoted at $12.50 per ton. 
There is still a good quantity of iron 
being shipped out on old orders, but it will 
not be long before these orders will be at 
an end. 

The cast-iron pipe concerns in Southern 
territory are the only successful people. 
There is no cessation of operations at the 
pipe works, and the product is being 
shipped out as rapidly as it is manufac- 
tured, with good prices. 

The conditions at the steel plants are 
not as prosperous as they might be, 
though all the rails produced are shipped 
out promptly. 


Chicago 

March 2—The pig-iron market con- 
tinues quiet, with a feeling of uncer- 
tainty apparent among, melters as to the 
effect of lowered steel prices. Probably 
nine out of ten melters are looking for 
a drop in pig iron; with such a feeling 
they continue to buy small quantities of 
iron and for delivery soon. The total 
volume of sales is doubtless increasing, 
even on these small lots, testifying to 
greater current needs and to the better- 
ment of business. On such sales $12.50@ 
13 Birmingham ($16.85@17.35 Chicago), 
and $16.50@17 are the prices for No. 2 
iron; a large quantity of either Northern 
or Southern doubtless could be had at 
lower prices. 

In the market for iron and steel pro- 
ducts there is still much hesitancy and 
doubt on the part of buyers as to the 
effect of the Steel Corporation’s new 
prices and consequently reluctance to buy 
heavily. There is also a tendency to look 
forward to tariff changes as a further 
cause of unsettled conditions and a dis- 
position to hold off until those changes 
become known. It is largely, therefore, 
a waiting market. 





Philadelphia 


March 3—The only marked change this 
week over last is a cut in some standard 


grades which have been held up, regard- 
less of all competition and all reason. 
Even the shadings offered have not up to 
present hour resulted in the placing of 
large orders. Some Southern makers have 
been making new efforts to unload pig 
iron in this territory, which they will 
probably do. The producing interests are 
anxious to reduce their accumulation but 
will have to wait a while longer. 


Bars—Store people report this week a 
still further improvement in retail selling 
of merchant iron, particularly refined. 


Sheets—Sheets of all kinds under the 
further reductions have begun to move 
more freely. , 


Pipes and Tubes—A further marking 
down has not developed much business, 
but large buyers are disposed to close 
soon at the reductions. 


Merchant Steel—A fine amount of busi- 
ness has been done this week in the way 
of supplying stores throughout this ter- 
ritory. 

Plates—Small orders for plates are 
more numerous. The plate mills are tem- 
porarily well fixed. 


Structural Material—Construction  re- 
quirements of a local nature are about 
ready for consideration and a number of 
fair orders’ will go to the mills, probably 
next week. 


Scrap—The entire scrap market is in a 
chaotic condition over the general lower- 
ing of prices for finished material, and 
comparatively little is selling. A few deal- 
ers are caught with scrap that they cannot 
sell at present asking prices. 


Pittsburg 


March 2—The declaration of an open 
market in iron and steel products, with 
the exception of steel rails and tinplate, 
has not brought out any new business of 
any consequence. Consumers were not 
prepared for the move and had _ been 
looking for a straight cut in some of the 
commodities. They are now waiting to 
inform themselves of the real prices at 
which finished material can be obtained. 
The matter will be readjusted within the 
next week, or two weeks at the farthest, 
and producers are preparing for an active 
buying inovement. It is possible that the 
tariff revision may cause a delay in buy- 
ing, but there are hopes that when the 
special session of Congress is held the 
importance of prompt action will be real- 
ized and the new bill will be disposed of 
in short order. This, undoubtedly, will 
restore confidence to a certain extent and 
new spring orders will be forthcoming. 
The difficulty in obtaining new prices on 
finished material can be readily seen 
when the general sales manager of one of 
the largest interests said today: “If you 
want 10,000 tons and the order is a bona 
fide one I will give you a rate.” It is 
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generally understood that all prices are 
cut from $4 to $7 per ton, with the ex- 
ception of merchant-steel pipe, which will 
run fully $10 per ton. There is no cut in 
prices of tinplate at present, as both the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
and the independent concerns are well 
filled with orders for the spring trade at 
the old rates. Business has been unusu- 
ally good since the opening of the year 
and a number of large orders are in sight 
and will be closed as soon as it is known 
that tinplate is not included in the gen- 
eral slashing of prices. New prices in 
sheets being named by the American com- 
pany are known. They are based on $6 
per ton off on Nos. 29 and 30 gages of 
black sheets, $5 on No. 28 and $4 on 
No. 27 and heavier. On galvanized sheets 
the cut is $8 on Nos. 29 and 30, $5 on 
No. 28 and $4 on No. 27 and heavier. 
One of the important finished lines 
where no reduction has been announced 
is wire and wire products. The old prices 
apparently prevail, but it is believed that 
ii the jobbers can be induced to come into 
the market for their usual spring require- 
ments and fill up their warehouses they 
will be nenefited by some fairly good con- 
cessions. Active buying by jobbers is cer- 
tain to come shortly, as the spring de- 
mand will be good despite the unfavora- 
ble conditions that have prevailed for 
over a year. No new price in steel bil- 
lets is being given and the old rate of 
$25, Pittsburg, is still supposed to be the 
market on. both bessemer and open-hearth 
billets, and $27.50 on.sheet-bars. This 
is due to the fact that most of the billets 
and sheet-bars sold have been on sliding 
contracts. All the steel men here seem 
to take a cheerful view of the future, but 
in the absence of new business have noth- 
ing to give out but brighter prospects. 
The American Bridge Company has not 
taken on ahy new orders since the cut in 
structural shapes of $6 to $7 per ton, 
although there are known to be some 
large contracts for new buildings pend- 
ing. The only cause assigned is that peo- 
ple are waiting for actual base prices. 


Pig Iron—The market has not im- 
proved and dull conditions likely will 
coutinue until the steel situation clears. 
The bessemer average for February was 
$15.8714, Valley furnaces, or $16.77%, 
Pittsburg. The price named for spot 
shipment today is $15.50, Valley furnace, 
a cut of cver 25c. per ton. Basic is lower 
and $15 can be shaded. Malleable besse- 
mer and No. 2 foundry are quoted at $15 
and gray forge at $14. These are practi- 
cally cost prices and it is not likely that 
the ma-ket can go any lower. 


Sheets—Black sheets are quoted at 
2.20c. and galvanized at 2.30c. for No. 28 
gage. 

Ferro-Manganese—There has been a 
drop in prices, and 80 per cent. is now 
quoted at $44.50@45, Pittsburg. 
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Metal Market 





New York, March 3—A greater activ- 
ity is reported in the metal markets gen- 
erally, and considerable sales of copper 
have been made. has, however, 


been no material advance in prices. 


There 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess, 
Gold: 

Jan. 1909..| $ 7,865,196 | $ 3,412,583/Exp. $4,452,613 
« —1908.. 444,200 10,799,484|/Imp. 10,355,284 

Year 1909.. 7,865,196 3,412,583;Exp. 4,452,613 
** 1908... 444,200 10,799,484|/Imp. 10,355,284 
Silver : 

Jan. 1909..| 4,542,254 3,660,052| Exp. 882,202 
** 1908..| 4,148,144 3,621,874| ** 526,270 

Year 1909..| 4,542,254 3,660,052) <“* 882,202 
** 1908.. 4,148,144 3,621,874) ‘ 526,270 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Feb. 27: Gold, $1,069,220. chiefly to 
Argentina; silver, $934,661, to London and 
Paris. Imports: Gold, $351,053, from South 
and Central America; silver, $48,627, chiefly 
from Mexico. 


Gold—The price of gold in the open 
market in London has been steady at 77s. 
od. per ounce for bars, and 76s. 4d. per 
ounce for American eagles. In New York 
shipments of gold to Argentina on Lon- 
don account amounted to $2,650,000 for 
the week. 


Platinum—Business is not active, al- 
though sales are improving a little. Deal- 
ers quote $23.50@24.50 per oz. for refined 
platinum, $26 for hard metal and $19@21 
for scrap. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
l 
Feb.-Mar. | 25 | 26 | 27 | 1 , | 3 
sich insaintetiiicccidl cates Seales asemns 
New York....| 505;| 50%| 505;| 50%| 505| 50% 
London......| 23%) 23,%| 23%, 23%) 23.%| 23%, 


| 6 6 
Sterling Ex.. 4.0738 4.8750)4.8750 4.8750 4.8760 4.8765 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Silver—Owing to frequent China sales, 
the market has scarcely been steady. The 
inquiries have been more than satisfied 
and silver has shown a slightly declining 
tendency, with inquiries at the close of 
business today at 23'%d. in London. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 





















































Copper. Tin. Lead. Zinc. 
=| 34 | @ | Zz | cz £ 
BS | 5 ZS | 2d 5 
12%] 12% 3.924] 3.774| 4.524 
25| @13 | @1234| 5613) 2834|/@3.974|@3.82 574 
123%} _12%4 3.921] 3.773] 4.52 
26| @13 | @12%4) 56),| 285¢|@3.97}|@3.82} sisi 
12%} 12% 3.923] 3.774) 4.52 
27| @13 | @12% 28% |(@3.973|(@3.82 Pras 
12%| 12% 3.924] 3.773] 4.55 
1) @13 | @12%! 573%%| 2834|/@3.95 |@3.80 |@4.60 
12%| 123, 3.923] 3 773| 4.57} 
2 @13%¢| @12%| 57%) 28%{|@3.95 |@3.80 -62} 
| 12%) 12% 3.924] 3.774| 4.57 
3 (@13%4| @125%| 56%| 483'/@3.95 |@3.80 4.62 
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London quotations are per long ton (2240 
ly.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the ‘transactions made with consumers, 
basis, New York, cash. The price of cathodes 
is usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 


Copper—Beginning on Feb. 24, some 
large sales of electrolytic copper were 
made to Europe, and these continued to 
March 2, the aggregate of the sales being 
probably upward of 50,000,000 lb. The 
demand developed at first from foreign 
speculators at the lowest prices, which 


were established during the last three 
days of February. Subsequently manu- 
facturers followed suit, buying larger 


amounts of copper than for three months 
previous. On March 1 sellers raised their 
prices, evidently thinking that news of 
the previous sales would stimulate pur- 
chases by the manufacturers: in this coun- 
try who are known to be low in their 
supplies. There did, indeed, result a more 
active inquiry, and some sales of moder- 
ate amounts were made to them, but so 
far the volume has been disappointing. 
However, there are bids in the market for 
domestic consumption at somewhat below 
the current quotations, which have not 
met with much encouragement, owing to 
the ready market in Europe. Some 
sales of Lake copper have been effected 
and certain large interests are now ask- 
ing 13%c. for this grade, at which price 
a few small sales of fancy brands have 
been made. The close is firm at 127%@ 
13%c. for Lake copper and 12%4@12%%c. 
for electrolytic copper, in ingots, cakes 
and wirebars. The average of the week 
for casting copper has been 12%4@12% 
cents. 


Copper sheets, cold-rolled, are quoted 
17.3c. per lb., large lots; and hot-rolled, 


16.5c. Copper wire, 14'%4c. base, carload 
lots at mill. Wire has been reduced 0.75c. 
this week. 


The London Standard market had a 
rapid rise which culminated on March 2, 
when the quotation reached £58 2s. 6d. for 
spot, £58 17s. 6d. for three months. Due 
to a weaker tendency, frightened holders 
endeavored to realize the following day, 
and when this was noticed by the alert 
bear element, it took the market away 
from the sellers and established at the 
close quotations at £56 15s. for spot, 
£57 10s. for three months. 


Statistics for the second half of Febru- 
ary show an increase in the visible sup- 
plies of 100 tons. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £61; best selected, 
£60@61; strong sheets, £72@74. 


Throughout February the copper 
market was dull and saggy. Sales were 
unusually small, manufacturers having 
well provided for their requirements by 
purchases in previous months, while the 
knowledge of the large stock of metal 
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accumulated in the hands of American re- 
finers caused both speculators and Euro- 
pean buyers to hold aloof with the ex- 
pectation that prices would go lower, 
which was indeed realized. The United 
Metals Selling Company, which at the be- 
ginning of the month was holding for 
14%c. delivered, 30 days, later on re- 
duced its price to 13%c., same terms, but 
the market being already a trifle below 
that figure, no good purpose was served 
by the nominal reduction on the part of 
the leadng interest. The small business 
that was offered was eagerly competed 
for by various agencies, wherefore the 
price declined still further. During the 
last week of February a basis of 12%c. 
was reached, which at last interested 
European buyers, and in the last four 
days of the month some fairly large sales 
for export were consummated. 

Tin—tThe statistics for the end of Feb- 
ruary, which disclosed a decrease in the 
visible supplies of 1300 tons, were a favor- 
able influence in the market in London. 
While bare of the usual spectacular move- 
ments, prices held firm and the close is 
cabled at £130 for spot, £131 10s. for three 
months. 


In the domestic market an almost en- 
tire absence of demand on the part of 
consumers is again noticeable, but prices 
remain stationary at about 28.75 cents. 


Lead—Business in this metal continues 
rather and the few orders which 
come into the market are eagerly com- 
peted for. The close is barely steady at 
3.7714@3.80c. St. Louis, 3.92'4@3.95c. 
New York. 

The London market has been somewhat 
weaker, and the close is cabled at £13 7s. 
6d. for Spanish lead, £13 10s. for English 
dead. 


Spelter—There has been a much better 
inquiry throughout the week. It would 
appear that the distress lots which have 
had so depressing an influence on the 
market during the last few weeks have 
been eliminated. Smelters are reluctant 
to sell large quantities since they cannot 
make a new dollar for an old one, and 
all these causes combined have contributed 
to bring about a slow advance. Another 
factor in the situation has been the strong 
tendency of the London market, which 
has brought the quotation up to the ex- 
port point. The close is firmer at 4.57/%4@ 
4.62Y%c. St. Louis, 4.721%4@4.771%4c. New 
York. 

The price of spelter at New York, Feb. 
25-27, was 4.67%4@4.72%c.; March 1 it 
was 4.70@4.75c., and March 2-3, it was 
4.72Y4@4.77% cents. 

The London market is again higher, the 
close today being cabled at £21 17s. 6d. 
for good ordinaries, £22 2s. 6d. for 
specials. 


slow 


Base price of sheet zinc has been re- 
duced 0.25c. to 6%c. per lb. fob. La 
Salle-Peru, Ill, less 8 per cent. discount. 
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Other Metals 


Antimony—The market is still quiet, but 
a little more business has been done. Quo- 
tations are 8@8c. per lb. for Cookson’s; 
74%4,@77%c. for U. S., and 7%c. for ordi- 
nary brands. 

Aluminum—Business is steady, with no 
change. The Aluminum Company of 
America quotes 24c. base for No. 1 ingots; 
33@34c. base for sheets. Foreign metal 
is quoted at 22c. for ingots, but no busi- 
ness is reported. 

Ouicksilver—Business is rather better. 
and sales are increasing. The New York 
price is unchanged at $45@46 per flask of 
75 lb. San Francisco quotations are nom- 
inal at $45@46 for domestic orders, and 
$43@44 for export. London price is 


£8 7s. 6d. per flask, with £8 5s. named by 
jobbers. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c. per lb. Retail, from soc. for 
2000-lb. lots up to 55c. for 500-lb lots. 
These quotations are for spot nickel. The 
price for electrolytic is 5c. higher. 

The Monel Metal Company has beer 
incorporated with a capical stock of $1,- 
000,000. It. is a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, and will, it is 
understood, handle the Monel metal made 
by the Orford Copper Company. This 
metal is an alloy of 70 per cent. nickel and 
30 per cent. copper made directly from 
Canadian matte, and is being brought into 
extensive use. 


Cadmium—Current quotation 75c. per 
!b., in 100-Ib. lots, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Magnesium—Quotations for this metal 


are $1.25 per lb., New York, in 100-Ib. 
lots; for 5-lb. lots, $1.40 per pound. 





Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Platteville, Wis., Feb. 27—The base 
price for 60 per cent. zinc ore this week 
was $38. No premiums were paid. Lead 
ore, 89 per cent., sold at $46 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEB. 27 


Zinc Lead Sulphur 

Camps. ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
PIMSAOVEAD. ccc. cccoccs 396,340 biewes 100,0€0 
Oube CIF . cccocescoeser 302,380 a. ee 
Da soe cndn c0edn ss 300,000 aero 
EIR, ascecssorescecs TED <cvarca ° 
Hazel Green ... ....-++ Me Senta ° 
chins wgndaeences eee ° 
Livingston ........ see. OS . 
es inaicnes dQenas ME «“Geicaes <cscena 
er 1,776,120 134,940 100,000 
Year to Feb. 27.....0- 17,917,586 656,180 1,490,200 
In addition there was shipped to the 


Separator Works, at Galena, 206,- 
; to the American Zinc Ore Sepa- 
Company, 65,900 Ib. zinc ore. 


Joplin 
800 Ib. 


rating 


Joplin, Mo., Feb. 27—The highest price 
paid for zinc sulphide was $40 on a base 
of $38 per ton of 60 per cent. zinc, the 
base ranging down to $35 for slimes. The 
bulk of the ore sold on $37@37.50 base. 
Zinc silicate sold as high as $25 per ton, 
the base ranging from $19 to $21. Aver- 
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age all grades zinc, $34.66. Lead sold on 
$48 to $49.50 base, all grades averaging 
$48.80 per ton. 

The shipment and output were large, 
the shipment being in excess approxi- 
mately 200 tons, reducing the bin stock to 
about 6600 tons. The weather is as near 
perfect for mining operations as could be 
ordered, and a number of new mills are 
to be commissioned soon. 








SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEB. 27 





Zine, 1b.|Lead, 1b.| Value. 





Webb City Carterville; 4,285,840' 517,230! $ 89,416 
PUR aecdesacienesceas 1,987,920, 311,340 44,402 
IN, 0.05 00c0seses 991,300, 116,820 20,143 
DUORWER cc caccccccss 1,047,660 37,750) 19,418 
Galena....... ; 944,040 55,250) 17,874 
Miami..... énveeeeense 192,360 239,410) 7,777 
ae 381,980 112,170) 7,739 
BEDE-MOOK ..6c.cvccccss ee, | 7,004 
Pao argc warssinices< 327,520! 5,510 5,434 
MI on ccccrwcsuenes 263,500) Se 4,875 
re 395,000 23,(00) 4,790 
PYOSBPCFIty. ..scccceces 180,030 29,530) 3,963 
| Rae FSBO access 3,952 
Carthage............. 207,180 seve] 3,832 
Carl Junction.......... 147,860 500| 2,792 
NOON ON 55 55600-0e600: TUG SH! cuncesl 2,715 
IN is ccsansescee 126,650 4,870 1,889 
Cave Springs.......... 66,920} ......| 1,205 
BI 6s sicivin.tnasaeene 32,640)... | 326 


Totals .............. |12,352,290| 1,453,380 $249,546 
| 


Nine weeks......... 96,876,480 15,004,130 $2,148,679 
Zinc value, the week, $214,174; 9 weeks,$1,764,248 
Lead value, the week, 35,372; 9 weeks, 384,431 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 





























\| 

ZINC ORE. | LEAD ORE. 
Month. /|Base Price.| All Ores. || All Ores. 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. || 1908. | 1909. 

—— ————, | 
January..... $37 .60)$41.25 $35.56 $38.46) $46.88/$52.17 
February.,..| 36.63} 36.94) 34.92) 34.37/| 49.72] 50.50 
March....... SINS... 2 $4.19]......] 49.90]...... 
pee SOM. 6.5 34.08]....../| 562.47]...... 
ee a 33.39]...... GS.08}.....- 
Mews wean 33.06)...... C= ., 
i. ne $4.65]...... ee || 59.90]...... 
August...... SOLOS. 8 05 33.42)...... 60.34/...... 
September ..| 37.63)...... | 34.44]...... 64.59)...... 
October...... SO es se | SO aise ssc SS.G8i.....- 
November...| 39.13)...... | 35.02]...... 54.53)...... 
December...| 42.75]...... $9.63]...... Aes. <-- 
| $36.63]...... '$34.31}...... om ow aat 





Nore—-Under zine ore the first two columns 
give base prices for 60 per cent. zine ore; 
the second two the average for all ores sold. 
Lead ore prices are the average for all 
ores sold. 


Chemicals 


New York, March 3—While a little 
more business is being done the general 
market is still far from active. Con- 
sumers seem to be in considerable doubt 
about, filling their requirements for any 
distance ahead. 


Copper Sulphate—The market is un- 
changed, with business on a moderate 
basis. Prices are unchanged at $4.60 per 
100 lb. for carload lots and $4.85@4.95 
per 100 lb..for smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—Business is on a moderate 
scale, and prices unchanged at 3@3%c. 
per: lb. for white arsenic. 


Nitrate of Soda—A little more business 
has been done and indications are for 
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some improvement. Prices remain at 
2.15c. for spot and 2.12%c. for futures. 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner, New 
York, report the position of nitrate in the 
United States on March 1 as follows, in 
long tons: 














1908. 1909. Changes. 

Stocks, Jam. 2 ioc. cccecs 5,900 9,140 I 3,240 
Imports 2 months...... 32,900 47,100 I. 14,200 
Total Supplies........ 38,800 56,240 I. 17,440 
Deliveries 2 months.... 36,800 50,310 I. 13,510 
Stocks, Mar. 1......... 2,000 5,930 I. 3,930 
AMOGE 108 U.S 6.<s:cc0ee 65,000 82,500 I. 17,500 


Quantities afloat include all cargoes due 
to arrive at United States ports before 
June 15 next. 





Mining Stocks 


New York, March 3—The general 
stock exchange has shown a good de- 
gree of recovery from the low point of 
last week, although the advance has been 
spotty and irregular. Stocks, however, 
are selling on a higher level as a rule. 
The recovery seems to be due to sev- 
eral causes, among which may be named 
the covering of shorts; the fact that last 
week’s recession went rather too far; 
some confidence in a future rise, and per- 
haps the determination to work up a bull 
market after the inauguration. As usual, 
the causes of the change are composite 
and it is difficult to give any one the 
preference. The liquidation, though short, 
was fairly sharp and there was a gen- 
eral dropping out of weak holders which 
leaves a rather stronger undertone. 

Two sales of Homestake of South Da- 
kota were recorded, 100 shares changing 
hands at $92.75 per share and 200 shares 
at $92.50. 

On the Curb the copper shares, which 
displayed considerable weakness at first, 
rallied on reports of better sales and 
prices of metal. A considerable business 
was done in these shares on advances 
over last week’s quotations. Miami and 
Cumberland-Ely were the leaders in the 
movement. Business in the Cobalt stocks 
was rather large, but prices were unsteady 
and several declines were evident. The 
Nevada gold stocks were rather dull, 
business being only moderate, but prices 
remained generally on about the same 
level. 

Boston, March 2—It has been a week 
of violent fluctuations in mining shares, 
although in a majority of cases recov- 
eries have been quite as rapid as the 
earlier declines. The much heralded deal 
between the Calumet & Hecla and A. S. 
Bigelow, which was made late last month, 
did not have the salutory effect on the 
market that many had looked for. As a 
matter of fact it proved a decided de- 
pressing factor, but on second sober 
thought sentiment completely changed. 
Previous to this announcement Osceola 
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sold up $5 to $133, but broke to $122 with 
subsequent recovery to $131. Calumet & 
Hecla broke $40 to $685 per share, but 
has managed to recover all but $5 of the 
decline. The fact that Calumet, in its 
settlement, saw fit to issue $5,000,000 of 
notes, running three, five and ten years, 
was the unsettling factor. However, the 
general demoralization of the copper 
market contributed to this result. There 
was a ready market for the notes. 

By the sale, the Bigelow interests dispose 
of their entire interest in the Lake Su- 
perior mining region, including Osceola, 
Tamarack, Ahmeek, Seneca, Isle Royale 
and Laurium properties. The number of 
shares involved is about 125,000, Calu- 
met paying partly in cash and partly in 


the notes. Tamarack shot up $10 to $90, 
went back to $82 and recovered to 
$86.50 again. Isle Royale rose $3 to 


$31.50, but closed tonight at $30.25. Amal- 
gamated fell $5.50 to $65, which is its 
lowest for a long period; subsequently it 
rallied to $71.371%4. Copper Range broke 
$3 to $68.50, but is up to $76.50 tonight, 
and North Butte broke from $69.50 to 
$67.25, touching $71.25 today. East Butte 
has behaved admirably and is up $3 to 
$15.75. 

The Victoria contest resulted in two 
new directors from the opposition. Ah- 
meek held around $150 on the Curb. 
Private sales of Oneco are reported at $2, 
$3 and $4 per share, against a nominal 
value of 50c. to $1 for some years. This 
is due to developments on the Edwards 
tract, which it adjoins. 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 





























NEW YORK Mar.3 BOSTON Mar. 3 
Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Alaska Mine...... 40 Adventure........ 8 
Amalgamated 7134| |Allouez........... 40 
Anaconda......... 42%4| |Am. Zinc.......... 25 
Balaklala......... $22,| |Arcadian.......... 5% 
British Col. Cop.. 734| |Arizona Com...... 3344 
Buffalo Mines.... 334) |Atlantic........... 15% 
Butte Coalition...| 24%] |Boston Con....... 124 
Colonial Silver.... %| |Calumet & Ariz...| 10344 
Cum. Ely Mining. 748| |Calumet & Hecla.| 615 
Davis Daly... é 3%| |Centennial....... 30 
Dominion Cop.. . ys| |Con. Mercur...... -30 
Douglas Copper. - 234| |Copper Range....| 75% 
BRNO wecncsecee 2%| |Daly-West........ 9% 
Florence .......... $5¢| |East Butte........ 15% 
Foster Cobalt. .... BEGMETAR.....ccccoes 13% 
Furnace Creek 11 | |Greene—Can......| 10% 
ee 834| |Isle Royal........ 
Gold Hill.......... | |La Salle.......... 
Goldfield Con... 7%| |Mass.. Sckekees 
ST cacy ssncce 95 Michigan. eksn sows 
Greene Gold...... BE) TIPOMRIIE,.. cscccese 
Nevada....... 
North Butte.. 
Old Colony........ 
Old Dominion... 514 
8,| |Osceola........... 130 
McKinley Dar....| .87 | |Parrot............ 28% 
Miami Copper.. 13%] |Quincy *.......... 90 
Micmac.......... 1| |Rhode Island..... 74% 
Mines Co. of Am.. %)| |\Santa Fe.......... 2 
Mitchell Mining. 4¢| |Shannon.......... 1414 
Mont. Sho. C...... 2 POE sviionnnns 4534 
Nev. Utah M.&S.| 2%) |Superior & Pitts.. = 
Newhouse M. & 8. 43¢/ |Tamarack........ 
Nipissing Mines.. 934| |Trinity............ 3 % 
Old Hundred..... 34| |United Cop., com. 12% 
Silver Queen..... -63 oh A NPE se anGenw as 2936 
DG rstccscsss §¢| |U.S.Smg. & Ref..| 41 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 38 U.S. Sm. & Re. “s- 45 
Tri-Bullion ....... 1 Utah Con......... 
Union Cepper.... 1 Victoria . 
Utah Apex........ 63¢| |Winona..... 
Utah Copper. 421¢| |Wolverine 
Yukon Gold 45,| |Wyandotte 
*Ex. Div. tEx. Rights.|| tLast quotation. 
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N. Y. INDUSTRIAL 


Am. Agri. Chem.. 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf. 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. 
Federal M. &8.,pf. 
National Lead.. 75% 
National Lead, pt. 
Pittsburg Coal.. 

Republic I. & 8... 
RepublicI.&S.,pf.| 7434 
Sloss-Sheffield.... 


Standard Oil...... 647 

5 See 4536 
U. S. Steel, pf..... 111% 
Va. Car. Chem....| $443 


OS eee 160 
DIRGK: BEE ..0.c0cc00ss 2% 
Chemung......... 

Globe Con ........ 5% 
ea 11% 
HSI vVOtis ....ccccee 34% 
Keweenaw........ 34% 
North Lake....... 17% 
eS 13% 
Superior & Bost..| 15% 


Furnished by Horn- 
blower & Weeks, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS 
N. of Com. |High.| Low. 


Feb. 27 


Adams..... 


.40 .30 
Am. Nettie. -05 -03 
Center Cr’k] 1.50) 1.25 
Cent. C. & C.| 80.00} 78.00 
C.C. & C. pd.} 80.00) 79.00 
Cent. Oil...}/105.00)100.00 
Columbia..| 17.00} 4.00 
Con. Coal..} 20.00) 19.00 
Doe Run.. ./115.00/100.00 
Gra. Bimet. -25 17 
St. Joe. ....] 12.00} 11.00 
LONDON Mar. 3 
Name of Com. Clg. 
Dolores..... --|£1108 0d 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 2 6 
Camp Bird....| 015 9 
Esperanza....| 3 1 3 
Tomboy. ..... 017 6 
i ae 13 9 
Oroville....... 010 6 





Cabled through Wm. 
P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. 





NEVADA STOCKS. 


Feb. 24 


Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., New York. 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 





Beloher...ccccocc..| 88 
Best & Belcher....| .36 
Caledonia -09 
Choliar... -09 
Comstock......... -26 
Con. Cal. & Va -36 
Crown Point...... -35 
Exchequer........ -25 
Gould & Curry -13 
Hale & Norcross. 18 
Mexican.......... -69 
re 1.20 
Overman. .14 
eRe 10 
PIDs sexsuxscove -16 


age 
Sierra Nevada....| .26 
a, esr 
Seer -02 
Yellow Jacket....| .37 


TONOPAH STOCKS 


Belmont.......... -83 
Extension.... ...| .67 
Golden Anchor....| 01 


Tono’h Mine of N. 
West End Con....| .33 


GOLDFI’D STOCKS 





Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Silver Pick.. .... -08 
BE. TveB...00 .cccee 12 
RPIANGIO..0 ccccceve -02 
BULLFROG STOCKS 
Gibraltar ......... 04 
Homestake King -04 
Mont. Shoshone C | 1.874 
Tramp Cons...... -093 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Bonnie Clare......| .04 
Lee Gold Grotto..| ... 
Nevada Hills...... 1.374 
Nevada Smelting.| 1.00 
Nevada Wonder..| .55 
Nevada-Utah...... 2.75 


Penn-Wyoming...| .06 
Pittsburgh 8S. Pk..| .70 
Rawhide Coal....| .44 


Round Mt. Sphinx) .05 
Tonopah quota- 
tions not received 


COLO. SPRINGS Feb. 27 
Name of Comp. | Clg. 
































-024| |ACACIA......++-00- 6% 
13° oo ‘ere 
.20 | |C.C. Con.. 8% 
Columbia Mt..... .12 | |Dante....... 16% 
Comb. Frac ...... .99 | |Doctor Jack Pot.. 
Con. Red Top..... .08 | |Elkton..... eoccce 10% 
Cracker Jack..... .04 | |/El Paso........00. 48% 
Dia’dfield B. B.C.| .08 | |Findlay..... coos of 29 
Goldfield Belmont} .04 | |Gold Dollar....... 13 
Goldfield Daisy...| .63 | |Gold Sovereign... 3% 
Great Bend ...... .18 | |Isabella...... oo | 2536 
Jumbo Extension| .15 | |Index........... eee 
RONG 0000 cseve .05 | |\Jennie Sample.... 1% 
.04 | |\Jerry Johnson....| 6 
.03 | |Mary McKinney..| $35 
¢.04 | |Pharmacist....... 3% 
.10 | |Portland..... cocceih Ol 
.09 | |Un. Gold Mines.. 4% 
_«. ||Vindicator.. .....| 76% 
o88 1 SWORK.. 20000 eoocvce 1% 
Assessments 
Company. Deling.| Sale. {|Amt. 
AGBio, WhO... ..s2c0cse0s0 *..|Feb. 15|Mar. 6 om 
Atlantic, Ida........2-cccc0 Feb. 20)Mar. 22) 0. 
Belchor, N6V......ccccccsces Mar. 10)Mar. 31/ 0.10 
eer Feb. 24|Mar. 18] 0.05 
CaloGomia, WOV....0.<cccccce Mar. 16/Apr. 16) 0.05 
Challenge Con., Nev........ Mar. 19/Apr. 9] 0.05 
Con. Cal. & Va., NOV ........ Mar. 23)Apr. 13) 0.25 
East Hercules, Wash....... Feb. 15|Mar. 15} 0.00} 
Gould & Curry, Nev......... Feb. 15|Mar. 9/ 0.10 
Lady Washington, Nev.....|Feb. 19)Mar. 12) 0.05 
Little Chief, Utah........... Feb. 23)/Mar. 16) 0.01 
Overman, Say tec Feb. 18|Mar. J1| 0 00 
Reindeer, Ida......... ..|Feb. 15|Mar. 15) 0.104 
Sierra Nevada, Nev......... Feb. 12|Mar. 5] 0.10 
ee eee ...|Feb. 15|Mar. 15) 0.20 
Spanish Ridge, Cal.......... Feb. 11\Apr. 10} 0.03 
BEE MER ccnccsecessues se Feb. 22)Mar. 15) 0.005 
Yellow- Jacket, Nev.......... Mar. 17|/Apr. 24 = 


Zeibright, Cal............ 


...|Feb..15|Mar. 6 
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Monthly Average Prices of Metals 








SILVER 
New York.| London. 

Month. Sa taeiecceseaeteoeell ‘eaaseaeieenemaeiesion 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
PT con acemeeeenenen 55.678'51.750/25. 738/23 .834 
OREN sc evcseswesenenes 56.000/51.472/25.855/23.706 
MEOTGR cccccccocecscees ccs 55.365]...... 25 570] ..000. 
BE cvebweckvetasss eesees 54.505)...... BORE seceee 
errr cane Me tEl sccces DEB e lc cccce 
ED G5ds0%nscnsesvasenven 53.663]...... 24.760)...... 
BES Gacksteneekens <aeeeswes 53.115)...... DE .GIAl cece 
PL ccinncansaneses odie 51.683)...... 23.858)]...... 
September .....cccce seve BL FeO oo ccce 23.877] ....0. 
October....... sees bake EEE oocess i 
November..... paenensecs 49.647)...... 22.933] ...... 
ern 48.769)...... '22.493]...... 

FORE ccs 000 0s00 cocccess 62.864!...... 24.402 





New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 











COPPER 
NEW YORK. 
LONDON. 
Electrolytic Lake. 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
January .../13.726/13.893]13.901|14.280) 62.386) 61.197 
February. . |12.905)12.949]13.098/13.295| 58.786) 57.868 


March..... Dele ses os 12.875 
April ......j12.748)...... f= 
MAYooeccceefl3.508)...... Rs x 6n'% 
June......./12.675]...... 12.877 
TERY occncee SS}. 12.933 
August ..../13.462]...... 13.639 
September |13.388)...... 13.600 
October .../13.354]...... 13. 
November. BA ROO osse05 14.386 
December .}14.111}. ./14.411 
Year. ..../13.208]...... 13.424 








New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 
































TIN AT NEW YORK 
Month. | 1908. | 1909. Month. | 1908. | 1909. 
January ../27.380/28.060| |July....... 29. 207 kee 
February ..|28.978/28.290 August.. soeee 29.942)...... 
March .....|30.577]...... September ./|28. "815| en 
April .. 31.702 October .../29.444|...... 
May........|30.015 November .|30.348)...... 
TUNE .ercoce 28.024/...... December. , |29.154). 
Av. year. .|29.465)...... 
Prices are in cents per pound. 
LEAD 
New York St. | London 
a * |Louis'! ? 
Month. | 
1908. 1909. 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
Rian oc soss--00c MANN BBM ss 0005 |14.469|13.113 
February 3.725] 4.018) 3.868) 14.250)13.313 
March ........-se00 3.898]...... Jeeeeee EB BUBl 60-00 
April ......eeeeeeee 3.993]......Jeeeeee ESOP. 20.00 
BERT. oc ccccccvescess 4.253}......Jecccee Ce ee 
TUNG... -ccccccccccce 4.466)... Jocccce 12.600). 
SONY occ uatssesccans RANI oa. chosen 13.000}...... 
August.........---- 4.580]... .Jeccees BB. r elo cccne 
September ........ Es cuneclenewas SE swes0 
October ......cceee- Rea xes oclenesse 13.375]...... 
November ........- Di coececdessnss 13.538]...... 
December.........+ Biivavsoclesecee | 
ee eee Gieses cclescves 13.439]...... 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 





aE 





SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 
Month. | 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 


4.513) 5.141] 4.363) 4.991/20.563 21.425 





January .... 





February....| 4.788} 4.889] 4.638) 4.739/20.875 21.563 
March.. ....| 4.665)...... Rt isccscy 21.075)]...... 
April.... .+.- RB 0 <5006 4.495)]...... DALE scsece 
May... ...0c.-| 4.608)...... 4.468)...... 19.906)...... 
ees i. eee 4.393]...... 19.000}...... 
JOLY... cor cce] BABB). ..00% 4.338]...... ee 
August......| 4.702)...... RP 0800 BOS. 2 ccee 
September ..| 4.769)...... 4.619)...... 19.563)...... 
October ..... Ol vcc.e DBE o02ses 19.750) ...... 
November . .| 5.059)...... 4.909]...... 20.875)..... 
December,..| 5.137|...... Ruetlascces 20.625 cae 
Yoar.. .. ..| &.726]...... 4. 578 Seana 90. 28R. sce 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London in pounds sterling per long ton. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
ABRASIVES— COPPERAS - 
Bost, good drill quality, carat. $85.00 In bbl teauuaia —_— _— a 
Carborundum, fob. kinaens ae ee eee a .65@.75 Bicarbonate crystal........ Ib. $.084@ .09 
Falls, powd............. Ib. —_ Ib cg insoeaen te eer: 083 ost 
.. SS aeer: “ 10@.17 CRYOLITE............... 3 .064 @ . 063 Ss woes is . és 
Crushed Btecl,” Yo.b. Pitt: .07@.10 FELDSPAR—Ground best sh.ton. 10.50@15.00 a SMe ae et 6 
“pure... Rogederaet 0523@.06 FIRE BRICK— Carbonate (80@85%).. . . . . “ .038@ .04 
Emery, in kegs; "Turkish American. ............ perM. 30.00@40.00 “austic, Ou. creeceeees ! “088@ 08 
ME acct ine ge ey = “Osi @ “04 St Nouis Ree weet = a OTF 00 Chloride (muriate), 100 Ib.. 90 
Naxos flour. 202000000001" lotta oo aS 15.00 Chlorate, powdered. ....... 095 @: 094 
ES * ): RR Sr ttrd eas 59.c —) 23. 1 . 
Chester flour... .... Me a - FIRE C , ? Pre Cyanide (98@99%) 
eg on 033 @ 1043 LAY—F.o.b. St. Louis. Carloads (30,000 Ib.)..... o 18c. 
Peekskill, " f.0.b. "Easton ‘ é St. Louis, extra quality . per ton. 5.00 5-ton lots.............-..- 1843c- 
ee 6s 014@.014 ordinary. 2.50 Less than 5 tons........... 20c- 
ani . 7 ee 2 Domestic f.o.b. shipping port: Kainite, long ton, .. buik, 8.50; bags, 9.50. 
Garnet, per quality..sh. ton. 25.00@35.00 FLUORSPAR— Permanganate............ Ib. 10@ 12 
Pumice Stone, Am. Powd., 100 1b. 1. <00@2. 00 Siaeiatin tats abides Prussiate, yellow.......-.. ‘4 -13@ 133 
Italian, powdered. . 018@.013 omestic f.o.b. shipping port: Le Pe eae ete pearl .30@ . 33 
Lump, per quality..." “ "05@.200 GAMBA ee eee reese ee lg. ton. 8.00@10.00  Sulphate.............. 100 Ib. 2.184@2.21- 
Rottenstone, ground ||| || “ ee «= - Fea coe es ak 11.50@13.50 PYRITE— 
Lump, per quality. ||. "054 @ 20 oreign crude ex. dock....... 8.00@10.00 Domestic, non-arsenical, furnace 
we gt per quality. . s .05@.30 FULLER’S EARTH—Lump, 100Ib. .80@.85 size, f.o.b. mines..... per unit. 11@114c. 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- IES. 5 bc k0x ass .80@.85 Domestic, non-arsenical, fines, per 
De oe hae ” .074@ .0732 GRAPHITE—Cey] Pe eee eee 10@ 104c. 
ACIDS— agree. Imporsed, non-arsenical, furnace 
Acetic 28%..... Ib 021 u Flying dust, finest to best . .Ib. .024@.04 MR PORES Oo eclatiain ccc es .123 
SER eect — oO DUSt. 0... ee eee ee eee e .024@.05 Imported, arsenical, furnace size, 
Hydrofluoric, 30%... re 02.2@ 103 UR att ens oe Mee wae : cose WGN Soe A condi aascre ac .12 
oes “ ee ae ween eens .053@.1 Imported fines, arsenical, perunit. .084@.09 
- ORG. o.oo. o.. “ 10 LL eee .084@. ids Imported fines, non-arsenical, per 
Hydrochloric acid, 20°, per Ib. 1.25@1.50 G&YPSUM— MANO oo oe als Haar oo css tralia ehwigrai 103 @1Ic- 
Nitsic acid, 38°. ....... per lb. .033 @ .044 Fertilizer....... sh. ton 5.00 Pyrite prices are per. unit of sulphur. — An, al” 
Sulphuric acid, 50°, bulk per ton. $12u RRS 8 oee onc auc : ; lowance of 25c. per ton is made when delivered in 
60°, 100 Ib. in carboys. .85@1.124 INFUSORIAL EARTH 4.00@7.00 jump form. 
60°, bulk, ton. 16.00@18.00 F G d : = SALT=N. Y. com. fine 280 lb. bbl. .72@1.13 
-. 300 tb. incarboys. 1 00@1.25 Geom tee: Bet... ----..- 0 Ky. cel...-. sh.ton.  3.80@4.50 
ma hawt a. lo ek See 
ALCOHOL—Grain 95%... .gal. 2 63 tee Ib , 073 Refined, crystals.........- 5.50@6.00 
Denatured........07..... ” .45@.47 Nitrate, com’)... 2.2.2... os:@083 SILICA— , 
Refined wood, 95@97% ask .50@.55 MAGNESITE—Greece. re — = Se 10 oom 1s.00 
ALUM—Lump... 100 Ib $1.75 F Cc ? Silex, ground....... °° : . 
‘UM—Lump.......... b. ; rude (95%) ..lg.ton. 8.00@10.00 Silex, floated........ 35.00@40.00 
kes cs uuw'sdas 1.85 Caleined, powdered... ‘sh. ton. 26.00@35.00 Lump quartz....... . 5.00@6.00 
Chrome Alum Sai radars? adits Give = .033@ .04 Bricks, domes, per qual. f.o.b. Gia samt... ss... y 2.75 
ALUMINUM—Sulphate, com’l. lb. 1.10@1.75 Pittsburg............... M. 160@200 SILVER=—Nitrate, crystals. .oz. . 334 @ .36F 
AMMONIA—24 deg. Ib. “s .044@ .054 MAGNESIUM— SODIUM— 
26 deg. Race) = 043 @ .053 Chloride, com’l........ 100 Ib. .90@1.25 IE os od sisi ane Sie wing io Ib. -044@.05 
a Sulphate (Epsom salt).. 100 Ib. .85@1.00 —— if og 100 > ae. m he caer — 
WN 6 hers co x0 Waive eaiei Ib 23 MANGANESE— icarb. soda, per 10U 1D...... : - 
Cprtomate ", :Q72@.00} Foreign, crude, powdered: Ste te et” Neate ass 
ee es if ‘Ole: or 70@75% binoxide....... Ib. .01@ .014 Salt cake, per 100 Ib., bulk... 
Sulphate, 100 Ib... 2.02622 ., : 3.05@3. 10 75@85% camade Balan, me ‘OMe on Salt cake, bbl. ......--..---- 65@ 85 
Sulphocyanide com.......... -30 90@95% binoxide Akan . bees Soda, monohydrate, per Ib... 1.4@1- oy 
‘aeeieeiids “4 chem. pure. . “ ‘40 Ore, 80%-85%....... sh. ton. 16.00@32.50 Bicromate SMO ie De ‘s as 
po an mgr gga lump... ' .03}@.04 MARBLE—Flour.......sh.ton. 8.50@10.00 Chlorate, com'l..-. 2... .09G. oot 
Red y~White.......... i .03@.03 MINERAL WOOL— Cyanide ((‘‘ 100% KCN’”’) : 18 
ASPHALTUM oe ava Po Bi setae s -07@ .074 er cotienry 5 hws. COOGEE 19.00 on ene “ 18he. 
—_ elected...........5. - 25.00 ~ ee. ‘ 19. 
Barbadoes........... Rock: ordi “ : Less than 5 toms......-- xs ic. 
West Indies. ......... vital =. 0080 o> — ae Hyposulphite, Am.......-. " a a = 
oa” Pe... ——-< vesanhaene SAND— Oa rrr 1.60@3. - 
Gilsonite, Utah ordinary per ton t 32:00 a ay ; Phosphate........---- 100 Ib 2.10@2. 
waded  - 22.50@30.00 Guar. 97%, with 5% Thorium PHI 3.55 « sine wn wes 08@ .084 
California........ “ ~ 21.00 027. oxide, nominal.:........ lb. 08 and up Sal soda, f.o.b. N. Y. 60@ .70 
2 a 21.00@27.00 NICKEL— Foreign, f.o.b. N. 7: sf: .80@1.00 
BARIUM— : : Silicate, com’l......... = -.75@ .90 
Carb. Lump, 80@90%.lg. ton. 30.00@35.00 Oxide, crude, lb. (77%) for fine Sulphate, com’! (Glauber’s salt) 
Precipitated 96@ 98%. eee ert 36 .00@40.00 metal contained........... eel | PE ae dene 100 Ib 60@.75 
‘ a -owdered, 80@90% seta lb. r -02@ .024 Sahete’ a: settee ee e’e Ib. oe a Sulphate, com’l, calcined . 65@.85 
ns # ie os tes on. 37.00@39.00 Bees #283 . ° IUM—N elle 074@.08 
oe — dered, in casks.. _ t .054@ -064 NITRATE OF SODA—1001b.95 % for’08 . 174 paar conti — ; 
BARYTES— ee _— 95% for 1909. 2.174 Louisiana (prime) to New York, 

95% for 1910. 17 Boston or Portland... .lg. ton. 22.00 up 
~*~, a Pe hee orn sh. ton.§16 .00@17.00 96% is 24 @74c. higher per 100lb. To a or Baltimore * 22.00 up 
meat Maeda ape ee a Comes oo OZOKERITE—best........ Ib. .14@.17 = a sles vat at ser al MG) ce csusicde 

eee ; "i a een mers“ A'e - ee 
BISMUTH-—Sub-nitrate..... Ib. 1.45 eee sage me ee Ib Flowers, sublimed . TT eseesesiin - 
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THE MINING INDEX 


The editors of this paper read all the important publications of the world that relate to mining and the treatment of 
minerals. This index is published as a reference for all interested and to make it impossible for readers of the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JouRNAL to miss any important article published anywhere. 

We will undertake to furnish a copy of any article (if in print) in the original language, for the price quoted. Where 
no price is quoted the cost is unknown. These papers are not kept in stock, but must be ordered from the publisher ; hence 
there will be some delay for foreign papers. 

No accounts can be opened for these small amounts, but remittance must be sent with order. For the convenience of 
those making small but frequent remittances, coupons are furnished at the following prices: 20 cents each, six for $1.00, 
thirty-three for $5.00 and one hundred for $15.00. This arrangement will be especially appreciated by foreign readers and 
men in distant mining camps. Where remittances are made in even dollars we will return the excess over an order in 


coupons upon request. 
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ASPHALTUM. 
8639—USE of Asphaltum. H Larkin. 
(Journ. Assn. of Eng. Soc., Dec., 1908; 


10 pp.) This paper relates to the vari- 
ous uses of asphaltum; gives a brief his- 
tory of the industry. 40c. 


CEMENT. 


8640—ACTION OF FROST on Cement 
and Cement Mortar, together with other 


Experiments on These Materials. E. R. 
Matthews and J. Watson. (Proc. A. S. 
Cc. E, Jan., 1909; 14 pp.) This paper 


describes in detail a series of experi- 
ments extending over two years, made 
in order to ascertain the effects of frost 
and alternate frost and thaw on the 
tensile strength of cement when mixed 
with fresh water, also when mixed with 
sea water. 


8641—SILICA IN PORTLAND CE- 
MENT—The Determination of Silica in 
Portland Cement. W. P. Gano. (Chem. 
Eng., Jan., 1909; 1% pp.) A series of 
experiments upon the determination of 
silica in Portland cement to show the 
errors that are to be met with in the 
— methods used in its determination. 
40c. 


CLAYS. 


864la—CANADA—Our Visible Supply 
of Brick. M. B. Baker. (Can. Min. 
Journ., Feb. 15, 1909; 2% pp.) Describes 
the chief types of brick clay in Eastern 
Canada with especial reference to eco- 
nomic value of each. Gives chemical 
analyses. 20c. 


8642—-MISSISSIPPI—Clays of Missis- 
sippi. Part II. W. N. Logan. (Bull. 
No. 4, Miss. State Geol. Surv., 1908; 72 
pp.) A description of the brick clays 
and the clay industry of Southern Mis- 
sissippi. Illustrated. 


COAL AND COKE. 


3643 — ACCIDENTS — Economy as_ Re- 
lated to Mine Accidents. H. E. Coll. 
{Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 13, 1909; 


2 2/3 pp.) Fearless discussion of the 
lax conditions that exist, showing that 
the coal operator eventually pays a 
heavy price for the present neglect. 20c. 


8644—-ANALYSIS of Coal, and the De- 
termination of the Calorific Value There- 
frem. <A. Caddick. (Pract. Eng., Jan. 15, 
1909; 1% pp.) Gives methods for deter- 
mining moisture, volatile hydrocarbons, 
sulphur and fixed carbon. 20c. 


8645—CANADA-—C. P. R. Collieries in 
the West. L. Stockett. (Can. Min. 
Journ., Jan. 1, 1909; 1% pp.). A review 
of the operations of the Hosmer Mines, 
Itd., and the Bankhead Mine, Ltd. 20c. 


8646 — CHARCOAL — Wood Charcoal 
and the Chemistry of Carbonization. Z. 
P. Yuon. (Chem. Tr. Journ., Jan. 23, 
1909; 2 pp.) This article is based on 
an exhaustive series of experiments in 
wood distillation extending over a num- 
ber of years. Illustrated. 46c. 


8647—CHINA—The Coal Mining Indus- 
try in China in 1908. N. F. Drake. (Min. 
Wid., Jan. 30, 1909; 2 pp.) Considerable 
advancement in coal mining has been 
made during the year, and the author 
describes the development of a number 
of the principal fields. 20c. 


8648—COAL DUST PROBLEM —The 
Present Position of the Coal Dust Prob- 





lem. James and John Ashworth. 
Min. Inst., Jan. 1909; 8 pp.) The au- 
thors submit the opinion that coal dust 
is the most dangerous factor in all col- 
lieries, particularly where fire damp is 
produced. 


8649—COKE OVEN GAS PLANT—A 
Modern Coke Oven Gas Plant. (Elec. 
Rev., Jan. 22, 1909; 2 pp.) A description 
of the Bargoed Colliery installation of 
the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company. 
Illustrated. 40c. 


8650—COLLIERY EQUIPMENT—Sur- 
face Plant at Crigglestone Colliery, near 
Wakefield. (Coll. Guard., Jan. 15, 1909; 
1 p.) <A description of the Liihrig coal 
washers and the installation of Otto- 
Hilgenstock coke ovens. Tllustrated. 
40c. 

8651—CONVEYING—Swinging Chutes 
for Coal Mines. Lestelle and Hyve. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 13, 1909; 
1% pp.) An illustrated description of 
the construction and the comparative 
costs of operating various chutes. Ab- 
tract from Bull. de la Soc. de l’Industrie 
Minerale, Mar., 1908. 20c. 


8652—ELECTRIC SHOT FIRING in 
Coal Mines. D. Harrington. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 30, 1909; 4 pp.) A 
discussion of a system installed in Utah 
where all shots are fired from the sur- 
face after the works are clear of men. 
Illustrated. 20c. 


8653—EXPLOSION of Fire Damp at 
White Haven Colliery. R. A. S. Red- 
mayne. (Min. Engineering, Feb., 1909; 
5% pp.) A description of the mine, its 
equipment, and the condition of the 
mine after the explosion. Illustrated. 
20c. 


8654—EX PLOSIONS—Coal Mine Explo- 
sions in the United States in 1908. (Min. 
Wid., Jan. 30, 1909; 3 pp.) An enumera- 
tion of the principal explosions during 
the year. Some remarks on _ their 
causes. The discussion of a test re- 
quirement for explosives used in coal 
mining. 20c. 


8655— MINING METHOD — Working 
Two Seams in Close Proximity. W. F. 
White. (Min. Engineering, Feb., 1909; 
1 p.) Description of a method employed 
in working two seams of coal which 
have but three feet of strata between 
them. Illustrated. 20c. 


8654a—FORMATION OF COAL—Pres- 
sure in the Formation and Alteration of 
Coal. D. B. Dowling. (Can. Min. Journ., 
Feb. 15, 1909; 1% pp.) Describes the 
theoretical relation between pressure and 
the amount of gas in coal. 20c. 


8656—MINING METHODS for Maxi- 
mum Recovery of Coal. H. V. Hesse. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909; 6 
pp.) A discussion of early systems of 
mining the George’s Creek coal which 
only recovered about 50 per cent. of 
the seam. The present methods de- 
scribed in this article insure a recovery 
of 95 per cent. Illustrated. 20c. 


8657—NEW SOUTH WALES—The New 
Castle Coalfield, New South Wales. F. 
Reed. (N. Z. Mines Rec., Nov. 16, 1908; 
2 pp.) A description of the mining 
operations on the bord-and-pillar sys- 
tem, according to the most modern prac- 
tice employed by the Hebburn colliery 
and the South Bulli colliery. 40c. 

8658—NEW ZEALAND—Coal Mining 
Methods in New Zealand. F. Reed. (N. 
Z. Mines Rec., Dec. 16, 1908; 2 pp.) A 
description of mining methods, haulage 





and ventillation. 
in collieries. 40c. 


The use of electricity 


8659—PEAT—Commercial Aspects of 
Gasifying Peat. R. Schorr. (Jvurn. 
Am. Peat Soc., Jan., 1909; 13 pp.) A 


discussion of the peat problem in gen- 

eral and the manufacture of -peat coke, 

ee generator gas and by-products, 
c. 


8660—PHILIPPINE COALFIELDS. J. 
B. Dilworth. (Trans. A. I. M. E., Jan., 
1909; 12 pp.) The author deals with 
the markets, labor and mining costs, 
together with the geology of these coal- 
fields. He also gives some chemical 
analyses. 

8661—_SCOTLAND—tThe Marine Beds 
near the Base of the Upper Carbonifer- 
ous Red Barren Measures of Scotland, 
J. Smith and C. T. Clough. (Coll. Guard., 
Jan. 29, 1909; 1% pp.) An account of 
the discovery of marine beds at Palace- 
craig, together with the collection of 
marine fossils which may be of service 
in correlating the strata in the coal 
measures proper. Illustrated. 40c. 


8662—STORAGE—Ferro-Concrete Coal 
Storage Plant. (Coll. Guard., Jan. 22, 
1909; 1% pp.) <A description of the Hen- 
nibique ferro-concrete system of coal 
bins and their mechanical equipments 
as used at Clayton West and Skelman- 
thorpe Collieries. Illustrated. 40c. 


86683—WASHERY—The Cardiff Coal 
Washery. (Coll. Guard., Jan. 29, 1909; 
5 pp.) A description of the washery 
of the Cardiff Washed Coal Company, 
Ltd. which has a capacity of 4000 tons 
daily. Illustrated by photographs and 
detailed plans. 40c. 

8664—WEST VIRGINIA—Department 
of Mines Bulletin. J. W. Paul. (Dept. 
of Mines, W. Va., Oct., 1908; 32 pp.) 
A compilation of the inspectors’ reports 
from the various districts, together with 
a chapter on accidents. 


COPPER 


8665—BRONZES—Composition of the 
Modern Bronzes. C. Vickers. (Foundry, 
Feb., 1909; 2 pp.) A discussion of the 
deoxidizing elements used in copper al- 
loys for increasing their tensile strength 
and ductility. 20c. 


8666—CANADA—The Importance of 
Low-Grade Boundary Ores in the Copper 
Production of Canada. A. B. W. Hodges. 
(Quart. Bull., Can. Min. Inst., Sept., 1908; 
12 pp.) The author gives a brief re- 
view of the work that has peen. done in 
the district and emphasizes the possi- 
bilities for future developments. 


8667—SINTERING at Cerro de Pasco. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 30, 1909; 1 p.) 
A description of a sintering furnace re- 
cently installed by the Cerro De Pasco 
Mining Company. Illustrated. 20c. 


8668—SMELTER—The Fink Smelter 
at the Boston Consolidated. C. W. Hig- 
gins. (Salt Lake Min. Rev., Jan. 30, 1909; 
4 pp.) A description of the furnace, its 
operation and a comparison in costs 
with other smelting methods. Illus- 
trated. 20c. 


8669—-SMELTER—The Steptoe Valley 
Smelting Plant, McGill, Nevada. L. 
Humphreys. (Min. Wid., Feb. 6, 1909; 
4 pp.) A description of the smelter, 
roasters, converters, power department, 
general buildings, water facilities, the 
mines and the transportation of the ore. 
Illustrated. 20c. 











March 6, 1909. 


8670—SOUTH AFRICA—Messina Cop- 
per. (South African Min, Journ., Dec. 
.26, 1908; 1% pp.) Report by Mr. Calder- 
wood, consulting engineer of the com- 
pany, on the progress of development, 
and the valuable ore reserves. He also 
gives some Statistics on capital expen- 
diture and ore production in this dis- 
trict. 40c. 

8671—TENNESSEE COPPER 
PANY in 1908. B. B. Gottsberger. 
and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909; 
Brief notes on developments in 
and smelting during 1908. 20c. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


COM- 
(Eng. 
% Dp.) 
mining 


8672—ALLUVIAL MINING—Deep Lead 
Alluvial Mining in Victoria. F. Reed. 
(N. Z. Mines Rec., Dec. 16, 1908; 3 pp.) 
A description of the mining methods, 
hoisting, haulage and the electrically 
driven Cornish pumps. TIllustrated. 40c. 

8673 — AUSTRALIA — The Bendigo 
Goldfield, Victoria. F. Reed. (N. Z. 
Mines Rec., Dec. 16, 1908; 2 pp.) A few 
notes on deep mining in Bendigo; the 
equipment for hoisting and treatmeut of 
the ore. 40c. 

8674—AUSTRALIA—The New Loch 
Fyne Gold Mine, Matlock, Victoria. J. 
Trevor. (Aust. Min. Stand., Dec. 23, 
1908; 2 pp.) Some notes on the weo- 
logy of the district. A description of 
the mine plants, the crushing plant and 
the treatment of the ore. Illustrated. 
40c. 

8674a—CALIFORNIA—Mining at Grass 
Valley and Nevada City. G. E. Wolcott. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 20, 1909; 2% 
pp.) Describes mines and methods of 
camp, including lowering by ‘“go-devil” 
in the North Star slopes. Illustrated. 
20c. 

8675—COLOMBIA—Gold Mining in Col- 
ombia. F. L. Garrison. (Min. and Sci. 
Press., Feb. 6, 1909; 6 pp.) A descrip- 
tion of the country, its geography, geo- 
logy and placer gold deposits. Also 
some statistics on the amount of gold 
and silver produced since the 16th cen- 
tury. Illustrated. 20c. 


8676—CYANIDATION—B. and M. Cir- 
culating Tank. F. C. Brown. (Aust. 
Min. Stand., Dec. 9, 1908; 2 pp.) <A de- 
scription of a tank. for the agitation 
and circulation of large charges of con- 
centrates, sand, pulp or slimes with cya- 
nide or other solutions. Illustrated. 40c. 


8677—CYANIDATION—Continuous Cy- 
anide Treatment. J. L. Mennell. (Mex. 
Min. Journ., Feb., 1909; 2% pp.) An 
outline of a system of continuous cy- 
anide treatment in which the _ well- 
known Pachuca tanks are connected and 
operated in series, the first receiving the 
pulp from the mill and the last dis- 
charging same continuously by gravity 
to the filter plant. Illustrated. 20c. 


8678 —CYANIDATION—Filtering Gold 
Slime. E. Jensen. (Aust. Min. Stand., 
Dec. 16, 1908; 2/3 p.) A description of 
a simple and effective contrivance which 
is a good substitute for a filter press. 
The whole operation of washing and 
filtering can be done in the acid tub. 
The principle involves vacuum filtra- 
tion. Illustrated. 40c. 


8679 — CYANIDE PRACTICE — The 
Electrochemistry of the Solution of Gold 
in Potassium Cyanide. J. B. Ekeley and 
A. L. Tatum. (West. Chem. and Met., 
Jan., 1909; 4 pp.) The record of a 
series of experiments with varying 
strengths of cyanide solution, to aeter- 
mine whether the gold requires oxygen 
for its solution in potassium cyanide. 
80c. 


8680—CYANIDING OPERATIONS in 
Mexico During 1908. M. R. Lamb. (Min. 
Wild., Feb. 6, 1909; 4% pp.) <A review 
of the progress made during the year, 
together with notes on a number of the 
principal cyanide plants in Mexico. [Il- 
lustrated. 20c. 


8681—_IDAHO—-The Coeur D’ Alene 
Mining District, Idaho.—VII. J. P. Rowe. 
(Min. Wld., Feb. 13, 1909; 2 1/3 pp.) 


This article gives a description of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine and mill, 
together with some notes on the Last 
Chance, Sierra Nevada. and the Stewart 
mines. Illustrated. 20c. 


8682—LOW-GRADE ORE TREAT- 
MENT—tTreating Low-Grade Ore at the 
Comstock Lode. A. H. Martin. (Min. 
Sci., Jan. 21, 1909; 2 pp.) A description 
of the plant of the Butters’ Company, 
and the methods employed in the eco- 
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nomical treatment of these ores. Illus- 


trated. 20c. 


86883—-MILL-TEST for Gold vs. the As- 
say. H. E. Haultain. (Can. Min. Journ., 
Jan. 1, 1909; 2 pp.) A comparison of 
the two methods in which the author 
shows that the assay is far more re- 
liable than the mill test. 20c. 


8684—MINING METHODS—Methods of 
Mining the Granby Orebodies. Cc. M. 
Campbell. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
30, 1909; 4% pp. Advance sheets from 
Journ. Can. Min. Inst., Vol. X.) A de- 
scription of a method used in large uni- 
form deposits requiring little timbering. 
Electric power is used for haulage and 
operating air compressors and pumps. 
Illustrated. 20c. 

8685—NEVADA—Mining and Milliug at 
Rawhide, Nevada. G. E. Wolcott. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Feb. 13, 1909; 3 2/3 pp.) 
A description of the geology, ore bearing 
areas, orebodies, the mines and milling 
operations as conducted in this district. 
Illustrated. 20c. 


8686—NEVADA—Ore Formation in the 
Wonder District, Nevada. E. A. Ritter. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909; 4 pp.) 
A discussion of the rocks and minerals, 
also of the vein structure as occurring 
in this district. Illustrated. 20c. 


8687—NORTH CAROLINA—Progress of 
Gold Mining in North Carolina. Ww. 
Lyon. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 
1909; 4% pp.) A description of mines 
which were large producers prior to the 
Civil War. These mines are again at- 
tracting attention, and many have been 
re-opened in a small way. The author 
also gives some notes on the geology of 
the ore deposits in North Carolina. Il- 
lustrated. 20c. 


8688—NOVA SCOTIA—Leipsigate Gold 
Mining District, Nova Scotia. Pa ee 
Moore. (Min. Wld., Feb. 13, 1909; 3% pp.) 
A description of the district, its geology, 
character of ore, principal mines, pro- 
duction and development. Illustrated. 
20c. 

8689—ONTARIO—Cobalt in 1908. A. 
Gray. (Min. Journ., Jan. 16, 1909; 1% 
pp.) This article takes up the Cobalt 
district as a whole, analyzes the output 
and gives tables of statistics from 1904 
to date. 40c. 


8690 — PLACER MINING — Successful 
River-bed Prospecting by Compressed 
Air. W. D. Egilbert. (Min. Sci. Feb. 4, 
1909; 1% pp.) The description of a 
novel method of prospecting placer beds 
below water level by means of caissons. 
Illustrated. 20c. 


8691—RHODESIA in_ 1908. WwW. F. 


Wilkinson. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
30, 1909; 1 p.) A few notes on the 
working costs in Rhodesia, together 


with statistics of the gold production 
for the year 1908. 20c. 


8692—-SAMPLING—The Goldfield Con- 
solidated Sampling Mill. J. A. Church. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909: 
1% pp.) <A description with detailed 
drawings of the sampling mill for an 
— supply of 600 tons in eight hours. 
20c. 


86983--SAMPLING AND VALUATION— 
Development-Sampling and Ore Valua- 
tion of Gold Mines. C. B. Harwood and 
M. Park. (Trans. A. I. M. E., Jan., 1909; 
10 pp.) This paper is intended to call 
attention to some essential features of 
good practice in sampling and mine 
valuation. The author divides mine 
sampling: into two classes: First, de- 
velopment-sampling and computation of 
ore reserves, and second, stope sampling, 


and estimation of stope values. Illus- 
trated. 
8694—TUBE MILLING PRACTICE: 


Position Today. (So. African Min. Journ., 
Jan. 2, 1909; 1% pp.) This article gives 
some notes on the use of tube mills in 
South Africa. Also the names of the 
companies using them. 40c. 


8695—YUKON DITCH, The. T. 2 
Rickard. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 23, 
1909; 4 pp.) 
previously indexed. This instalment 
takes up the Ballarat division, and gives 
a description of both flume and pipe 
construction. Illustrated. 20c. 


8696 — YUKON GOLD COMPANY — 
Overations of Yukon. Gold Company. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909; 1% 
pp.) Reprint of a letter to the stock- 
holders of the Yukon Gold Company 
which was issued by the President, S. 
R. Guggenheim, January 30, 1909. 20c. 


Continuation of article 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


8697—ALLOY STEEL—tThe Nature and 
Treatment of Alloy Steel. J. A. Ma- 
thews. (Iron Age, Jan. 7, 1999; 2 pp.) 
A discussion of nickel, chrome-nickel 
and chrome-vanadium steels; the need of 
apparatus for testing and the note- 
worthy result of heat treatment. 20c. . 


8698—-BLAST FURNACE PLANTS— 
Some American Blast Furnace Plants— 
II. (Engineer, Jan. 15, 1909; 1% pp.) 
The second of a series of articles on 
this subject in which is given a descrip- 
tion of the Swedeland furnaces in Penn- 
Sylvania; also the Vanderbilt furnaces 
of the Rirmingham Coal & Iron Com- 
pany. Illustrated. 40c. 

8699—-CHINA—Steel Making in China. 
T. D. Morgan. (Iron Age, Feb. 4, 1909;. 
2% pp.) A description of the works at. 
Hankow, their labor conditions and iron: 
ore and fuel supplies. Also some notes: 
on the Chinese market and the United! 
States. 20c. 


8700—CUPOLA PRACTICE—A _ Sug- 
gested Change in Cupola Practice. R. 
Moldenke. (Am. Foundrymen’s Assn., 
1908; 8 pp.) It is the purpose of this. 
paper to give the probable cause of: 
spongy spots and pin holes in castings, 
and to suggest a remedy for their pre- 
vention. 


8701—_ELECTRIC FURNACE—New Re-- 


sistance and: Induction Furnace. Alfred 
Gradenwitz. (Eng. and Min. Journ... 
Feb. 13, 1909; 1% pp.) A descriptiom 


of the Réchling-Rodenhauser electric fur- 
nace recently installed in some of the 
German iron works which is a combina- 
tion of the resistance and induction fur- 
naces. Illustrated. 20c. 


8702 — ELECTRIC FURNACES — The 
Gréndal-Kjellin and Réichling-Roden- 
hauser Electric Steel Furnaces. (En- 
gineering, Jan. 22, 1909; 2 pp.) A de- 
scription of experimental work done by 
an induction furnace of the Gréindal- 
Kjellin' type, together with a short de- 
scription and illustrations of its con- 
struction. Briefly mentions the Réich- 
ling-Rodenhauser furnace. 40c. 


8703 — ELECTROMETALLURGY — The 
Progress of the Electrometallurgy of 
Iron and Steel. <A. Stansfield. (Can. 
Min. Journ., Feb. 1, 1909; 1 p.) The ap- 
plication of electrically-generated heat 
to the production of iron and steel is 
one of the most recent and is becoming 
one of the most important branches of 
electrometallurgy. The author gives 
some notes on the improvement in de- 
— and increase in the size of furnaces. 

ec. 

8704—-FOUNDRIES IN ALABAMA. W. 
B. Phillips. (Mfrs. Rec., Jan. 28, 1909; 2 
pp.) In this article an effort has been 
made to give a list of the principal foun- 
dries in Alabama. There is no intention 
of including establishments that  under- 
take ordinary repairs, but such only as 
are consumers of pig iron. 20c. 


8705—FOUNDRY PRACTICE—Prelimi- 
nary Report of Committee on Preven- 
tion of Accidents in Foundries. (Am. 
Foundrymen’s Assn., Sept., 1908; 8 pp.) 
Gives some statistics on accidents oc- 
curring in foundries, due to various 
causes. 

8706—HIGH-SPEED STEELS—The Na- 
ture and Character of the New Steels. 
O. M. Becker. (Eng. Mag., Feb., 1909; 
15 pp.) The article here presented deals 
with the physical constitution of high- 
speed steels, and the phenonema of tem- 


pering. Illustrated. 40c. 
8707—IRON ORE MINING in Great 
Britain. L. C. Ball. (Queensland Gov. 


Min. Journ., Dec. 15, 1908; 2% pp.) A 
description of the mines and minin 
methods of the Eston and Montrea 
mines. Also statistics of their output. 
Illustrated. 60c. 


8708—MALLEABLE CASTINGS—Pro- 
duction of Malleable Castings.—xXI. R. 
(Moldenke. (Foundry, Feb., 1909; 2% 
pp.) A discussion of various methods of 
cleaning and inspection; the annealing 
department and methods of packing the 
castings and charging the furnaces. 20c. 


8709—-METALLOGRAPH Y—Notes on 
Metallography. W. G. Haldane. (West. 
Chem. and Met., Jan., 1909; 6 pp.) Im 
this paper the author deals briefly with. 
the metallography of iron and steel. 
Illustrated. 80c. 


8710—-OHIO—Mahoning Valley as an 


Iron Center. J. F. Froggett. (Iron Tr. 
Rev., Jan. 21, 28 and Feb. 4, 1909; 12 pp.) 
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This article gives an historical review of 
this district, including a description of 
the rolling mill development from the 
earliest days, the first tin plate made in 
this country, use of natural gas in the 
large rolling mills, the organization of 
the Ohio Steel Co., ete. 60c. 


8711—RUSSIAN IRON TRADE CONDI- 
TIONS. (Iron Age, Jan. 21, 1909; 2 pp.) 
A discussion ef the proposed pool of the 
South Russian Iron Works. Also some 
notes on the future of the Ural dis- 
trict. 20c. 

8712—SAMPLING IRON ORES—Meth- 
ods of Sampling Iron Ore. J. M. Camp. 
(iron Tr. Rev., Jan. 20, 1909; 2% pp.) 
A description of the systems of com- 
mercial sampling as adopted by the 
United States Steel Corporation, and de- 
scribed in a booklet issued by that com- 
pany. Illustrated. 20c 


8713 SOUTHERN IRON ORE—A 
Great Southern Iron Ore Reserve. W. 
B. Phillips. (Mfrs. Rec., Feb. 4, 1909; 
1% pp.) This article briefly describes a 
number of the ore deposits in the valley 
of the Tennessee river. 20c. 


8714—STEEL PLANT—The Works of 
Indiana Steel Company—II. (Iron Tr. 
Rev., Feb. 4, 1909; 12 pp.) Second ar- 
ticle of series describing the blowing 
engine and power plants of the works 
at Gary, Ind. Also the utilization of the 
furnace gases. Illustrated. 20c. 


8715—SWANZY IRON ORE DISTRICT. 
(ron Tr. Rev., Jan. 7, 1909; 2% pp.) 
A review of the operations of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company together with 
an outline of plans for the future. Il- 
lustrated. 20c. 

8716—TURBINE INSTALLA TION—A 
Notable Low Pressure Turbine Installa- 
tion. (Iron Age, Jan. 7, 1909; 5 pp.) 
A description of a Rateau regenerator 
and a 600-Kw. turbo-generator set at 
Vandergrift, Penn., supplying direct cur- 
rent at 250 volts. Illustrated. 20c. 


8717—VANADIUM Compared with 
Other Steel Alloys. G. Auchy and J. K. 
Smith. (Iron Age, Jan. 21, 1909; 2 pp.) 
A discussion of the vaiue of vanadium, 
with tables of statistics in. which it is 
compared with chromium, tungsten and 
nickel. 20c. 


8718S—VANADIUM—The Use of Vana- 
dium in Cast _ Iron. J. K. Smith. 
(Foundry, Feb., 1909; 2% pp.) A dis- 
cussion of the action of this metal on 
gray iron for casting purposes and the 
methods of application in the ladle and 
air furnaces. 20c. 


NICKEL. 


8720—-CANADA—The Nickel Trust. A. 
Gray. (Min. Journ., Jan. 16, 1909; 2 pp.) 
The author gives a review of the nickel 
mining industry in Canada, together 
with tables showing the production of 
nickel and copper in the Sudbury dis- 
trict. Also some notes on the opera- 
tions of the International Nickel Com- 
pany. 40c. 


8721—_ONTARIO—The 
Industries of Ontario in 1908. A. Gray. 
(Min. Wid., Jan. 30, 1909; 3 pp.) A re- 
view of this branch of the mining indus- 
try during the year, together with some 
notes on the output, dividends, etc., of a 
number of the larger companies. Also 
a table of the production of nickel and 
copper in the Sudbury district since 
1886. 20c. 


Nickel-Copper 


PETROLEUM. 


8722_CALIFORNIA—Coalinga Oil Dis- 
trict, Califernia. R. Arnold and R. An- 
derson. (Bull. 357, U. S. Geol. Surv., 
1908; 142 pp.) A preliminary report on 
the geology and oil resources of the 


Coalinga district, Fresno and King 
counties, California. Illustrated. 

$723—GALICIAN PETROLEUM _IN- 
DUSTRY During 1908. (Petrol. Rev., 


Jan. 30, 1909; 2 pp.) A review of the 
petroleum industry and statistics of the 
output of 1908. Illustrated. 40c. 


8724—-MEXICAN PETROLEUM; The 
Tuxpan Oil Well Fire. H. Floy. (Eng. 
News, Dec. 10, 1908; 1% pp.) A short 
review of the development of the petro- 
leum industry in Mexico. A description 
of the Tuxpan oil well, the fire and the 
method employed in extinguishing it. 


20c. 
8725—PRODUCTION of Petroleum in 
1908. D. T. Day. (Min. Wid., Feb. 6, 


1909; 21/3 pp.) A 


review of the indus- 
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try for the year with notes and statis- 
tics on the various fields in the United 
States. 20c. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


8726—UNITED STATES—The Present 
Phase of Phosphate Rock in the United 
States. J. Campbell. (Am. Fertilizer, 
Jan., 1909; 1% pp.) A short review of the 
_eenaee industry in the United States. 
c. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


8727—DIAMOND MINING INDUSTRY 
of South Africa. O. Letcher. (Min. Wid. 
Jan. 30, 1909; 1 p.) A review of the 
depression in the mining industry; the 
effect of recent discoveries; the opera- 
tions restricted at Kimberley, and the 
policy of the Premier company. 40c. 


8728—DIAMONDS—Some_ Facts and 
Corrections Regarding the Diamond Re- 
gion of Arkansas. J.C. Branner. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Feb. 13, 1909; 1% pp.) 
A discussion of the article on the Ar- 
kansas Diamond Field by John T. Fuller, 
which appeared in the Journat Jan. 16, 
1909. 20c. 


QUICKSILVER. 


&719—PURIFICATION—An Apparatus 
for the Purification of Mercury. J. 
Desha. (Amer. Chem. Journ., Feb., 1909; 
3 pp.) The description of an automatic 
apparatus which operates continuously 
for a given lot of mercury and requires 
absolutely no attention after once being 
started. Illustrated. 60c. 


RARE METALS. 


t729—URANIUM—Rare Metals.—VIII. 
Chas. Baskerville. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 30, 1909; 1 1/3 pp.) This 
article gives a description of a nuinber 
of uranium minerals together with local- 
ities in which they are found. Blowpipe 
reactions are also given. 20c. 


8730—VANADIUM AND URANIUM— 
Rare Metals. H. Fleck. (Quart. Colo. 
Sch. of Mines, Jan., 1909; 51 pp.) Results 
of an investigation of the vanadium de- 
posits in the region of Placerville, San 
Miguel Co., Colo. The author gives some 
of the geologic conditions, describes a 
number of vanadium deposits and gives 
analyses of the ores. Contains also brief 
notes on the occurrence of uranium in 
Gilpin Co., Colo. 


TIN. 


8731—AUSTRALASIA—The Occurrence 
of Stannite in Australasia. H. Conder. 
(Aust. Min. Stand., Nov. 18, 1908; 1 p.) A 
description of this mineral, its analyses 
and geological occurrence; also a de- 


scription of the Oonah mine. 40c. 
8732—DETINNING INDUSTRY, The. 
(Electrochem. and Met. Ind., Feb. 1909; 


3 pp.) A review of the detinning processes 
and a description of the Goldschmidt 
tin and chemical works in Essen. II- 
lustrated. 40c. 


8733—SOUTH AFRICA—The Tin De- 
posits of the Cape Peninsula. (So. Af- 
rican Min. Rev., Dec., 1908; 2 pp.) Some 
notes on the various companies that 
have been formed for mining tin in this 
district. A short description of the 
placer tin deposits. 40c. 

8734—TIN DRESSING—Notes on Tin 
Dressing. Cc. Brackenbury. (Inst. of 
Min. and Met. Bull. No. 52, Jan. 14, 1909; 
2 pp.) Contributed remarks in which the 
author gives a series of experiments 
showing a great variation between van- 
ning assays and chemical assays of tin 
ore. 


TUNGSTEN 
8735—WOLFRAM ORES—Occurrences 
and Uses. Chas. Bogenrieder. (Aust. 


Min. Stand. Dec. 9, 16, and 23, 1908; 5 
pp.) Continuation of a series of articles 
on the importance of these ores in Aus- 
tralia and to commerce in general. The 
author takes up the mineralogy, and 
mentions the locations in which the va- 
rious minerals are found; contains also 
some notes on the metallurgy of tung- 
sten. $1.00. 


ZINC 
8736—ELECTROLYTIC RECOVERY of 


Zinc. W. Stoeger. (Min. Journ., Jan. 30, 
1909: % p.) <A description of a prucess 
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in which the zine blende is roasted and 
is then lixiviated with dilute sulphuric 
acid. The liquor is purified and the zinc 
is deposited by the electric current. 40c. 


8737—SMELTING WORKS—The Cen- 
tral Zinc Company’s Works at Seaton 
Carew. (Engineering, Jan. 29, 1909; 2% 
pp.) A description of the plant and op- 
erations of the Central Zinc Company 
which was recently formed by the Sul- 
phide Corporation Mines Company of 
Broken Hill. The plant has a capacity 
of 35,000 tons of zinc blende per annum. 
Sulphuric acid is also manufactured as 
a by-product. [Illustrated. 40c. 


8737a—TENNESSEE—tThe East Ten- 
nessee Zinc Mining District. S. W. Os- 
good. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 20, 
1909; 3% pp.) Describes district, ore oc- 
currences and mining and milling opera- 
tions. Illustrated. 20c. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


8738—IGNEOUS ROCKS—Grain of Ig- 
neous Rocks—Practical Uses of its Ob- 
servation. A. Chance. (Min. Sci., Jan. 
21, 1909; 1% pp.) The author endeavors 
to show how, by the study of crystaliza- 
tion, many of the problems of mining 
may be simplified. 20c. 


8739—IGNEOUS ROCKS—tThe Study of 
Igneous Rocks. J. P. Iddings. (Science, 
Feb. 5, 1909; 17 pp.) An address deliv- 
ered by the author before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Baltimore, 1908. A successful treat- 
ment of the subject of igneous rocks as 
indicated by the author would place pe- 
ae on a more rational foundation. 
2Uc. . 


8740—MONTANA—Geology and Water 
Resources of the Great Falls Region, 
Montana. C. A. Fisher. (U. S. Geol. 
Surv., Water-Supply Paper 221, 1909; 89 
pp.) A discussion of the geology, sur- 
face waters, underground waters, the 
chemical character of water, and the 
utilization of water for power and irri- 
gation purposes. Illustrated. 

8741—ORE DEPOSITS—A Theory Of 
Volcanic Action and Ore Deposits, Their 
Nature and Cause. H. W. Hixon. (Inst. 
of Min. and Met. Bull. No. 52, Jan. 14, 


1909; 12 pp.) The basis of the theory 
which is herein set forth- is that the 
earth was at one time an incandescent 


sun, in which condition its temperature 
was above the critical temperature of all 
the matter of which it was composed. 
Illustrated. 


8742—ORE DEPOSITS—The Genesis 
of Various Types of Ore Deposits. G. O. 
Marrs. (Min. Sci., Jan. 21, 1909; 2% pp.) 
A brief statement of some of the forms 
of ore occurrence with sketches illus- 
trating the few simple rules given. 20c. 


8748—-ORE OCCURRENCE—Why Are 
Mining Camps Centers of Mineralization? 
A. Lakes. (Min. Sci., Jan. 28 and Feb. 4, 
1909; 4 pp.) The first and second of a 
series of articles in which the vxarious 
forms of ore occurrence in different sec- 
tions are compared and correlated. The 
author describes the ore deposits of the 


Boulder-Jimtown area, and of Clear 
Creek, Colorado. 40c. 
8744 — SECONDARY IMPOVERISH- 


MENT—An Instance of Secondary Im- 
poverishment. H. H. Knox. (Inst. Min. 
and Met. Bull. No. 52; Jan. 14, 1909; 12 
pp.) The author discusses the occur- 
rences of unoxidized iron sulphides 
which have been leached of their cop- 
per contents as being of enfficient occur- 


rence to merit their description. TIllus- 
trated. 
8745—UTAH—Some Salient Features 


of the Geology of Newhouse, Utah and 


Vicinity. J. Jensen and others. (Dept. 
of Geol., Univ. of Utah, June, 1908; 35 
pp.) The authors discuss the general 


geology of the district, together with its 
petrographical features. Special refer- 
ence is also given to the economic geol- 
ogy, and ae short description of a 
companies is included. 


8746—W YOMING—Geology and Miner- 
al Resources of the Laramie Basin, Wy- 
oming. N. H. Darton and C. E. Sieben- 
thal. (Bull. 364; U. S. Geol. Surv., 1909; 
81 pp.) A preliminary report on the 
geography, geology, mineral resources, 
and underground waters of the Laramie 
district. Illustrated. 


MINING—GENERAL 


8747—_ACCIDENTS—Prevention of Ac- 
cidents in Metal Mines. Claude T. Rice. 
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(Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 6, 1909; 5 
pp.) <A discussion of accidents due to 
over-winding; accidents in shafts; acci- 
dents with explosives and those due to 
poisonous acids at metal mines. Acci- 
dents due to carelessness are prevent- 
able and it should be the duty of the 
superintendent to see that the miners 
are not careless. Illustrated. 20c. 


8748—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Mineral 
Production of British Columbia in 1908. 
E. Jacobs. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
30, 1909; 4 pp.) Statistics showing the 
output of gold, copper, silver, zinc, 1ead 
and iron. Also coal and coke. 20c. 


8749—CALIFORNIA—Report of the 
Board of Trustees and State Mineralo- 
gist. L. E. Aubury. (Cal. State Min. 
Bureau, Nov. 1, 1908; 27 pp.) A report 
on the Museum and the Hammond Li- 
brary. The mineralogist’s report covers 
the work that has been done during the 
year, and also gives a résumé of the 
condition of the mining industry. 

8749a—CANADA—Recent Progress in 
the Mineral Industry in the Thunder Bay 
and Rainy River Districts. (Can. Min. 
Journ., Feb. 15, 1909; 2 pp.) Discusses 
the vast possibilities of these districts, 
and outlines the recent prospecting for 


iron, gold and silver. 20c. 
8750—COMPUTING TONNAGE from 
Volume of Ore Removed. S. L. Lefevre 


and G. C. Stoltz. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Feb. 13, 1909; 1% pp.) A description of 
the method used for computing tonnage 
as employed by the Port Henry Iron Ore 
Company and Witherbee, Sherman & 
Company in the iron mines at Mineville, 
N. Y. Illustrated. 20c. 
8751—DRILLING—Some Features of 
Diamond Core Drilling—III. C. J. Mc- 
Cord. (Min. Wld., Jan. 16, 1909; 2% pp.) 
The author points out a number of in- 
stances in which the diamond drill has 
been known to deflect from the perpen- 
dicular and suggests mecnods for de- 
tecting this deflection. Illustrated. 20c. 
8752—ENGLAND—Cumberland Miner- 
als. W. W. Barnes. (Chem. Tr. Journ., 
Jan. 23, 1909; % p.) <A short review of 
the mining industry with special refer- 
ence to Aarsenical pyrites, sulphide of an- 
timony, barytes and fluorspar. 40c. 


8752a—EXPLOSIONS—Mine Explosions 


as Related to Earthquakes. W. A. Spald- 
ing. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 20, 
1909; 3 pp.) A discussion favoring the 


theory that the danger from explosions 
in deep mines is augmented during peri- 
ods of seismic unrest. 20c. 


8753—FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Review 
of Mining in Foreign Countries. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 9, 1909; 14 pp.) 
The year’s developments in the mineral 
industries of the Transvaal, Peru, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Ontario, and Australia. 
Details of the gold production. 20c. 


8754—GASES RESULTING FROM THE 
USE OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES. Wm. Cul- 
len. (Journ. Chem. Met. and Min. Soc. of 
South Africa. Nov., 1908; 7% pp.) The 
author records a series of experiments 
which were conducted in drifts on de- 
veloping work. A sample of the mine 
gas was generally taken before blasting 
at a certain point, and also immediately 
after blasting. He has tabulated his 
chemical analyses. 60c. 


8755—GREAT BRITAIN—Twenty-five 


Years of Mining. E. Ashmead. (Min. 
Journ., Nov. 28, 1908; 2 pp.) A retro- 
spective review, 1880-1904, of mining 


companies registered in Great Britain, 
with notes and comments, and the names 
and capitals of the principal registra- 
tions. The present instalment deals with 
companies operating in the United States 
and Canada. 40c. 


8756—HAULAGE—Endless Rope Haul- 
age. Geo. Farmer. (Sci. and Art of Min., 
Jan. 23, 1909; 2% pp.) A mathematical 
discussion of endless rope haulage. 20c. 

8757—_IDAHO—Tenth Annual Report 
of the Mining Industry of Idaho for the 
Year 1908. Robert N. Bell. (Boise, 
Idaho, 1908; 23 pp.) The report of the 
inspector of mines for the vear 1908, 
giving a short review of the mining in- 
dustry of the various counties of the 
State. Also a table giving the mineral 
output by counties. 


8758—_LABOR—Mexican Labor in the 
United States. V. S. Clark. (Bull. Bu- 
reau of Labor, No. 78, Sept., 1908; 9 pp.) 
A discussion of the Mexican laborer in 
the mining districts of the Southwest, 
‘covering the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this class of labor and a com- 
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parison of efficiency with other nation- 
alities. 


8759 — MANAGEMENT — Labor-Chart 
for the Management of Mining and Mill- 
ing Operations. J. Macdonald. (Trans. 
A. I. M. E., Jan., 1909; 4 pp.) This chart 
is given to facilitate the work of the 
mine manager and shows diagrammatic- 
ally the various labor departments, the 
number of class, and men employed, and 
the method of supervising each class. 


8760—MEXICO—A Brief Review of the 
Mining Industry of Mexico. E. Ordonez. 
(Econ. Geol., Dec., 1908; 11 pp.) A short 
discussion of the surface geology, veins 
and ore deposits in various parts of 
Mexico and a note on the evolution of 
the Mexican mining law. 60c. 


8760a—MINE ACCOUNTING. J. Ge 
Grant. (Can. Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1909; 
3 pp.) Shows procedure and form to be 
followed in organizing stock companies 
in Ontario. First article of series giving 
general principles of accounting. 20c. 


8761—MINE SIGNALS—A _ Bell and 
Skip Recorder. J. Russell. (Journ. 
Transvaal Inst. Mech. Engrs., Nov., 1908; 
1% pp.) <A description and illustration 
of an instrument for recording bell sig- 
nals, time, the level or station and the 
speed of the winding engine. 80c. 


8762—MINING SAFETY LAWS—Ed- 
ward P. Buffet. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 16, 1909; 2 pp.) A short discussion 
of the laws in South Dakota, California, 
Washington and Kansas, relating to the 
safety of mines. Also a short note on 


the duty of mine inspectors. 20c 
8763—-NEVADA in 1908. J. H. G. Wolf. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 2, 1909; 3 pp.) 


A review of the mining industry in which 
the author takes up the various mining 
districts and concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the attempt to rehabilitate the 
Virginia and Comstock mines. 20c. 


8764—NEW ZEALAND as a Mining 
Country. James M. Bell. (Aust. Min 
Stand., Nov. 25, 1908: 4% pp.) A general 
description of the mineral resources of 
the country, together with a brief de- 
scription of the principal gold and silver 
mines; also notes and statistics on coal, 
Kauri gum, schoelite, petroleum, iron, 
copper and some minor metals. Ilius- 
trated. 40c. 


8765—NOVA SCOTIA—Minerals of 
Nova Scotia during 1908. A. S. Barn- 
stead. (Can. Min. Journ., Feb. 1, 1909; 
2% pp.) A review of the mining indus- 
try with statistics on the production of 
coal, gold, iron and gypsum and other 
minerals. 20c. 


8766—PRODUCTION of Silver, Copper, 
Lead and Zinc in the Central States in 


1907. L. C. Graton and C. E. Siebenthal. 
«U. S. Geol. Surv., 1909; 65 pp.) This 
pamphlet is an extract from the Min- 


eral Resources of the United States for 
the calendar year 1907, and gives statis- 
tics of the mine production of the metals 
enumerated. 


8767—PROSPECT DRILLING in the 
Joplin District, Missouri. Doss Brittain. 
(Min. Wld., Feb. 13, 1909; 1 2/3 pp.) A 
discussion of churn drill operation, its 
efficiency and some notes on the cost of 
prospecting. 20c. 

8767a—Prospecting—Successful Pros- 
pecting with Churn Drill Under Unfavor- 
able Conditions. R. R. Sanderson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Feb. 20, 1909; 1 p.) De- 
scribes the advantages of gasoline oper- 
ated churn drill used under conditions 
unfavorable for steam driven drills. 20c. 


8768—-REFRIGERATION as Practiced 
in Mining Operations. S. K. Patteson. 
(Min. Sci., Dec. 10, 1908; 2 pp.) A de- 
scription of the methods employed in 
working through quicksand, mud or 
water by first freezing in the material. 
Tllustrated. 20c. 


8769—REVIEW OF MINING in Foreign 
Countries in 1908. D. E. Woodbridge, G. 
A. Ohren, A. Gray, O. Letcher, J. Plum- 
mer, T. Sammons, and others. (Min 
Wid., Jan. 30, 1909; 22 pp.) A review of 
the mining industry, with statistics of 
the output during 1908, in Mexico, Cana- 
da, South Africa, Australia, Korea, Brit- 
ish India, Norway and Peru. ° 40c. 


877 REVIEW OF MINING in the 
United States in 1908. A. H. Brooks, R. 
E. Rinehart, A. H. Martin, F. H. Hall, 
R. N. Bell, F. W. DeWolf, H. J. Stevens 
and others. (Min. Wld., Jan. 30, 1909; 
42 pp.) A review of the mining industry 
for the year 1908 in Alaska, Arizona, 
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California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Lake 
Superior District, Missouri, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 40c. 


8771—REVIEW OF PROGRESS—Min- 
ing and Metallurgy in 1908. (Min. Journ., 
Dec. 26, 1908; 2% pp.) Gives an account 
of a dull year in mining, together with 
brief notes on various mining districts 
in the world; also makes special men- 
tion of a number of new metallurgical 
processes. 40c. 


8772—SHAFT SINKING—Method of 
Refrigeration in the Sinking of Shafts. 
S. K. Patteson. (Min. Wld., Dec. 5, 
1908; 2 pp.) Description of method used 
in sinking a 400-ft. shaft through quick- 
sand without the aid of pumps. Am- 
monia is compressed and _ circulated 
through expansion coils located in brine 
tanks and through bore holes surround- 
ing the shaft. Illustrated. 20c. 

8772a—SHAFT SINKING—Sinking of 
Wabana Submarine Slopes. R. E. and 
A. R. Chambers. (Can. Min. Journ., Feb. 
15, 1909; 4% pp.) Details the plant and 
working methods in exploiting the enor- 
™mous ore fields under Conception Bay. 
Illustrated with plans and maps. 20c. 


8773—-SKETCH MAPPING in Southern 
Nigeria. L. H. L. Huddart. (Min. Journ., 
Dec. 19, 1908, and Jan. 9, 1909; 2 pp.) 
Deals with the general methods used in 
sketching an unexplored country, to- 
gether with an outline of the many diffi- 
— that are encountered. Illustrated. 
69e. 


8774—SOUTH AFRICAN MINING IN- 
DUSTRY in 1908. (So. African Min. 
Journ., Jan. 2, 9, and 16, 1909; 3 pp.) 
A review of the chief events, including 
notes on developments in the mining of 
— diamonds, coal and base metals. 
e. 


8775 — SOUTH AMERICA — Twenty- 
Five Years of Mining. E. Ashmead. 
(Min. Journ., Jan. 30, 1909: 2% pp.) A 
retrospective review, 1880-1904 of South 
American mining companies registered 
in Great Britain, with notes and com- 
ments and the names and capitals of the 
principal registration. 40c. 


8776 — TIMBERING — An Improved 
Method of Timbering Workings. M. 
Schwerin. (Min. Wld., Feb. 6, 1909; 1 p.) 
Description of the author’s patent No. 
904,021, which was devised to minimize 
the cost of timbering and to reduce the 
cost of removing ore and waste. Illus- 
trated. 20c. 


8777—TIMBERS—Eucalyptus for Mine 
Timbers. L. W. Symmes. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Dec. 26, 1908; 1 p.) A description 
of the wood, together with physical 
tests aS compared with other mine tim- 
bers. 20c. 


8778—TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEERING 
and Mining. W. B. Blackburn. (Mex. 
Min. Journ., Feb., 1909; 1% pp.) A dis- 
cussion of the methods of making, using 
— interpretation of topographic maps. 
20c. 

&8779—UNITED STATES—Mining in the 
United States During 1908. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 9, 1909; 23 pp.) His- 
tory of the year in various camps of 
Colorado, California, Nevada, Montana, 
Utah, South Dakota, New Mexico and 
other States. A review of the progress 
and developments during the year. IIl- 
lustrated. 20c. 


8780—UTAH MINERAL DEPOSITS and 
Their Metallurgical Treatment. Robert 
H. Bradford. (Salt Lake Min. Rev., Dec. 
30. 1908; 6 pp.) A general résumé of the 
mining industry for the year 1908, to- 
gether with a description of a number 
of the more important mining and met- 
allurgical plants. Paper read before 
the Am. Min. Congress, Dec., 1908. 20c. 

8781—_VENTILATION—The Ventilation 
of Mines—IX. J. Sarvass. (Aust. Min. 
Stand., Nov. 4 and 18, 1908: 2% pp.) A 
discussion of dust as the cause of lung 
diseases amongst the miners. A remedy 








suggested; also a short note on the 
sanitary condition of mines. Series 
concluded. 60c. 

8782—-VENTILATION of Mines. (Aust. 


Min. and Eng. Rev. Nov. 5, 1908; 3 pp.) 
A discussion of an Act of the Mines De- 
partment of Victoria relating to mine 
ventilation, in which is shown many im- 
provements over previous systems. 40c. 


87883—WASTE. DISPOSAL— Conveyor 
System for Disposing of Waste. E. Hig- 
gins. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 23, 
1909; 1 p.) Gives details of the construc- 
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tion and operation of the Dobbie con- 
veyor, which is now in use at Ontario 
Center, N. Y., for stripping the over-bur- 
den from iron ores. Illustrated. 20c. 


8784—-WINDING ROPE. A. F. C. Kerr. 
(Students’ Magazine, Ballarat School of 
Mines. Vol. XI., No. 4, 1908; 2 pp.) The 
author emphasizes the fact that ropes 
must be taken care of, and also gives 
formula for determining the size of rope 
to be used. 40c. 


8785—WIRE ROPES—tThe Flexibility 
of Wire Ropes. R. W. Chapman. (Aust. 
Min. Stand., Nov. 18, 1908; 1 p.) A few 
notes on measuring and comparing the 
fiexibility of ropes of various sizes. Il- 
lustrated. 40c. 


ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


8786—-MILLING COSTS—R. S. Handy. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 23, 1909; 3 pp.) 
The author gives a number of sugges- 
tions that might be applied for arriving 
at milling costs and efficiency. In this 
case they apply particularly to a lead- 
silver concentrator. Illustrated. 20c. 


8787—SAMPLING by Machine. T. R. 
Woodbridge. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
30, 1909; 3 pp.) A discussron of the ad- 
vantages of machine sampling as com- 
pared with hand sampling. Illustrated. 
20c. 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


8788—CONVEYING MATERIALS—The 
Elements of Chemical Engineering—III. 
(Chem. Eng., Jan., 1909; 6 pp.) The au- 
thor discusses injectors, syphons, com- 
pressors, blowers and fans. Illustrated. 
40c. 


8789—ELECTROMETALLURGY—Some 
Recent Advances in Electrochemistry and 
Electrometallurgy. S. Dushman. (Journ. 
of Elec., Power and Gas, Feb. 6, 1909; 2 
pp.) A review of the early experiments 
in electrochemistry, and some notes on 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 
electric smelting, and the experiments in 
obtaining silicon monoxide by reducing 
silica at the temperature of the electric 
arc. 20c. 


8790—REFRIGERATION—The Usvs of 
Mechanical Refrigeration in Metallurgi- 
cal Practice. J. H. Hart. (Eng. Mag., 
Feb., 1909, 4 pp.) A discussion of me- 
chanical refrigeration in the condensa- 
tion of smelter fumes and in blast fur- 
nace operation. In the applications sug- 
gested by Dr. Hart the possible results 
in economy to the mining and metal in- 
dustries are even larger than those ap- 
pealing to the producers of refrigeration 
machinery. 40c. 


8791—_SMELTER WASTES—Injury to 
Vegetation and Animal Life by Smelter 
Wastes. J. K. Haywood. (Bull. 113, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1908; 40 pp.) 
Briefly reviews the process of extracting 
metals from ores and resultant waste, 
and gives the results of experimental 
and field investigations relating to the 
action of sulphur dioxide and sulphur 
dioxide fumes on vegetation; also inves- 
tigations of injury to vegetation and 
animal life by smelter wastes around 
Anaconda, Mont. Illustrated. 


8792—-SMELTING—The Behavior of 
Calcium Sulphate at Elevated Tempera- 
tures with Some Fluxes. H. O. Hofman 
and W. Mostowitsch. (Trans. A. I. M. 
E., Jan., 1909; 26 pp.) Gives the results 
of a series of experiments with both 
hydrous and anhydrous calcium sulphate 
with silica, ferric oxide, and lead oxide 
to show the behavior of calcium sulphate 
at high temperatures. [Illustrated. 


8793—-TESTING—Ballentine’s Process 
of Testing the Hardness and Density of 
Metals. Wm. I. Ballentine. (Journ. 
Frank. Inst., Dec., 1908; 8 pp.) The re- 
port of the Franklin Institute through 
its Committee on Science and the Arts 
on the above process of testing the hard- 
ness and density of metals and other 
materials. 60c. 


879 4—-W ELDING—O' x.y-Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting. H. R. Cobleigh. 
(Iron Age, Jan. 7, 1909; 5% pp.) The 
oxy-acetylene flame gives a temperature 
of about 6300 deg. F. This article gives 
a description of the torch used; the sup- 
ply of the gases and examples of typical 
work upon which the process has been 
tried. Also some notes on the cost. Il- 
lustrated. 20c. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
MACHINERY 


8795—BELT CONVEYERS—Capacity 





of Belt Conveyers. R. W. Dull. (Min. 
Sci., Feb. 4, 1909; 1 p.) The author has 
constructed a chart which is based on 
good feeding conditions. The chart has 
curves for various kinds of ‘material 
based on the belt speed vhich he rec- 
ommends they should ru: ior the par- 
cer kind of materia.. Illustrated. 
Cc. 


8796—BLOWER—tThé Rotary Blower 
in Smelting Works. G. C. Hicks, Jr. 
(Eng. and Min. Jourr., Feb. 13, 1909; 3% 
pp.) A discussion of the principles of 
producing blast by means of rotating 
impellers; simplicity and efficiency of ap- 
paratus and the essentials of successful 
operation. Illustrated. 20c. 


8797—BOILER PLANT—Controlling 
the Coal Supply at Boiler Plants. G. A. 
Burrell. (West. Chem. and Met., Jan., 
1909; 12 pp.) A discussion of the gen- 
eral considerations; physical and chemi- 
cal conditions; analysis; sampling; con- 
tract specifications; and the reyuirements 
of the boiler plant. 80c. 


8798 —HAULAGE—New Hauling Sta- 
tion, Great Boulder Mine, West Australia. 
(Aust. Min. Stand., Dec. 9, 1908; 1% pp.) 
This article is essentially a description 
of a steel gallows frame, together with 
the hoisting machinery and a short note 
on the Hadfield gyratory crusher. II- 
lustrated. 40c. 


8799—HOISTING—Devices for Greas- 
ing Winding Ropes and Cage Guides. O. 
Dobbelstein. (Coll. Guard. Jan. 29, 1909; 
1 p.) A description of experiments 
which have been carried out at the 
Hugo colliery with an automatic greas- 
ing device operated by compressed air 
—s ordinary engine oil. Illustrated. 
40c. 


8800—HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER — 
The Analysis of an Hydro-Electric Pro- 


ject. H. Von Schon. (Journ. West. Soc. . 


Eng., Dec., 1908; 28 pp.) A comparison 
of power plant costs with the cost of 
hydro-electric power. A discussion of 
the advantages of water power and the 
investigation of its market. 40c. 


8801—INDICATOR DIAGRAMS and 
Vacuum Charts. W. R. Deggenhardt. 
(Monthly Journ. W. A. Chamber of 
Mines. Nov. 30, 1908; 9 pp.) The author 
discusses indicator cards and their use 
for regularly recording the performances 
of mill engines and air compressors. Il- 
lustrated. 80c. 


8802—-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT — 
The Development of Mechanical Power 
for Haulage and Other Purposes About 
Mines During the Last Fifty Years. J. 
Unsworth. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., Nov. 
27, 1908; 2 pp.) Abstract of paper before 
the Nat. Assn. of Colliery Managers. 
Deals with winding engines, mechanical 
power under ground haulage gears, 
steam and compressed air, pumping and 
electrical developments. 40c. 


8803—MINE DRAINAGE, with Special 
Reference to High Lift Centrifugal 
Pumps. H. Kestner. (Journ. Transvaal 
Inst. Mech. Engrs., Nov., 1908; 10 pp.) 
A mathematical discussion and formulae 
which can be employed for calculating 
the best speed of the water in the de- 
livery pipes. Also a description of the 
construction of the pumps. Illustrated. 
80c. 


8804 — OIL BURNING — Unnecessary 
Losses in Firing Fuel Oil and an Auto- 
matic system for Eliminating Them. 
Cc. R. Weymouth. (Journ. A. S. M. E., 
Dec., 1908; 23 pp.) Discusses the proper 
method of using fuel oil and points out 
certain precautions which tend to reduce 
unnecessary losses. The author outlines 
a —— system for burning oil. Illus- 
trated. 


8805 — OIL. BURNING PLANT — Fuel 
Economy Tests at a Large Oil Burning 
Electrical Power Plant Having Steam 
Engine Prime Movers. C. R. Weymouth. 
(Journ. A. S. M. E. Nov., 1908; 24 pp.) 
Gives the results of various fuel economy 
tests at the Redondo plant of the Pacific 
Light and Power Company near Los An- 
geles, Cal. Illustrated by curves and dia- 
grams. 


8806— OIL ENGINES. W. A. Tookey. 
(Mech. Wld., Nov. 20 and 27, 1908; 2% 
pp.) Gives the performances of several 
a as shown by diagrams. Illus- 
trated. 


8807 — ORE BUNKERS — Construction 
and Method of Operation of Ore Bunkers 
at Skagway, A. L. Berdoe. (Can. Min. 
Inst., Jan. 1909; 6 pp.) The author gives 
a detailed description of the ore bunkers 
and illustrations showing their operation. 
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8808—ORE HANDLING MACHINERY 
—Modern Ore Handling Machinery—III. 
Walter G. Stephan. (Iron Tr. Rev., Dec. 
24, 1908; 3% pp.) Describes the recent 
installation of ore-handling machinery 
at the new ore and coal dock of the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Ashtabula har- 
bor on the southern shore of Lake Erie. 
Illustrated. 20c. 


8808a—ORE HANDLING PLANT in 
New Caledonia. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Feb. 20, 1909; 5 pp.) Describes an elabor- 
ate system of suspension tracks and 
cables, comprising four main lines, for 
earrying ore, coal, merchandise and pas- 
sengers. Illustrated. 20c. 


8809—SAFETY CATCH—The Quest of 
the Safety Catch. (So. African Min. 
Journ., Jan. 16, 1909; 1 p.) Some notes 
on the results of the experiments made 
on the 7th of January, 1909, before the 
Government commission to determine the 
best type of safety catch. 40c. 


8810—STEAM BOILER PRACTICE— 
The Significance of Drafts in Steam 
Boiler Practice. W. T. Ray and H. Kreis- 
inger. (Bull. 367, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1909; 
60 pp.) This pamphlet contains the re- 
sults of the experiments conducted by 
the survey at Norfolk, on the pressure 
drops of gases passing through furnaces; 
steaming tests at St. Louis, locomotive 
tests at Portsmouth, and some laboratory 
experiments relative to the flow of gases 
through boilers. Illustrated. 


8811— TUNNELING MACHINE — The 
Karns Tunneling Machine. A. B. Gres- 
son. (Salt Lake Min. Rev., Jan. 15, 1909; 
3 pp.) A short description of a 6-ft. tun- 
neling machine which is now in opera- 
tion at the India Gold Mining Company, 
Boulder, Colo. The experimental work 
done with this machine so far is very 
encouraging. Illustrated. 20c. 


8812 — WATER SOFTENING — The 
Chemical Aspect of Impurities which 
Cause Scale and Corrosion in Steam Boil- 
ers. J.C. W. Greth. (Iron Tr. Rev., Feb. 4, 
1909; 7 pp.) An abstract of a paper read 
before the Am. Inst. of Chem. Engs. at 
the Pittsburg (1908) meetrng, in which 
the author discusses impurities jn water 
and the means of removing them. [Illus- 
trated. 20c. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


8813—ALLOY ANALYSIS—New Methods: 
of Alloy Analysis. W. B. Price. (Chem. 
Eng., Jan., 1909; 4 pp.) The author de- 
scribes methods for the rapid determina- 
tion of nickel in German silver, watch 
nickel and nickel alloys. 40c. 


8814—TITRATION APPARATUS—Im- 
proved Titration Apparatus. R. Kann. 
(West. Chem. and Met., Jan., 1909; 3 pp.) 
A description and a detailed drawing 
showing the apparatus used. 80c. 


8815—VANADIC ACID—The Iodome- 
tric Estimation of Vanadic Acid, Chromic 
Acid and Iron in the Presence of One 
Another. G. Edgar. (Am. Journ. of Sci., 
Feb., 1909; 5 pp.) This paper shows that 
the processes of differential reduction 
may be extended to the estimation of 
three constituents; in the present case, 
vanadic acid, chromic acid and iron. 40c. 


8816—WARWICKITE—On the Analysis 
and Chemical Composition of the Min- 
eral Warwickite. W. M. Bradley. (Am. 
Journ. of Sci., Feb., 1909; 6 pp.) A short 
historical review and description of War- 
wickite, together with a method of 

analysis. 40c. 
é 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


8817—NITRIC ACID—The Electric Dis- 
charge and Production of Nitric Acid. 
Wm. Cramp and B. Hoyle. (Elec. Rev., 
Jan. 15, 1909; 2 pp.) This is a descrip- 
tion of the Frank and Caro process 
which consists in boiling first in an elec- 
trical furnace, calcium carbide and then 
passing nitrogen over this material at 
red heat, the result being the formation 
of cyanamide. [Illustrated. 40c. 


8818 — REVIEW OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, 1908. J. L. Howe. (Journ. 
Am. Chem. Soc., Feb., 1909; 20 pp.) A 
review of the research work on radium; 
ionium; the study of feldspar as a possi- 
ble source of potash for fertilizers; the 
chemical properties of metallic calcium; 
the preparation of graphite for lubrica- 
tion; a study of the absorptive power of 
metals for nitrogen, and the study of 
iron rust due to electrolytic action. 80c. 
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“ Ctailiins SHARES. DIVIDENDS. 
AME OF ANY Par Total to | Latest. 
"i CATION. 

ane .00mn Issued. | Val. Date. | Date. | Amt. 
“Alaska Mexican, g...|Alas..... 180,000/$ 5/$ 2,112,381|\Jan. °09 $0 
Alaska Treadwell, @.\Aies..... 200,000} 25) 10,385,000\Jan. ’09 
Alaska United,g .|Alas.....| 180,200 5 468,470\Jan. ’09 
Amalgamated, c....|Mont. ...| 1,538,879} 100 69,249,554! Feb. 09 
Am.Sm.&Ref., com.|U. 8... ..| '500;000| 100) 15; 500,000\Jan. '09 
Am.Sm.&Ref., pf... U. S.....| 500,000) 100; 29,750,000 Jan. ‘O09 
Am. Smelters, pf. A ‘5. ae 170,000} 100) 3,710,000|Mar. ’09 
Am. Smelters, pf. B. otis .<.s 300,000; 100, 5,625,000|Mar.. '09 
‘Am.Zinc, Lead&Sm.|Kan..... 80,000} 25 280,000|Nov. '07 
Anaconda, Ca 35% 008 Mont. ...|1,200,000! 25) 43,650,000\Jan. ’09 
Arizona, C......--- ae 13,682,520).... 6,182,361)Apr. ’06 
MEORUC, C...06 0520 Mich..... 100,000} 25 990,000| Feb.. '05 
Bald Butte, g.s.... Mont....| 250,000) 1 1,354,648 Oct. 07 
Beck Tunnel, g. 8.1... U tah... .|1,000,000/0.10 675,000'Oct. '07 
Bent’n M.«D.,pf., lz.|Wis..... 196,607 1 10,949| Nov. ’08 
Boston & Montana.. Mont... 150,000; 25) 52,950,000 Jan. ’09 
Bull.Beck. & Cham.g/Utah.... 100,000; 10, 2,728,400 July ’08 
Bunker Hill & Sull. .!Ida...... 300,000; 10 10,821,000\Feb. ’09 
Butte Coalition, c. s. Mont... /1,000,000| 15) 2,.450,000;Dec. ’07 
Calumet & Arizonac.'Ariz..... 200,000) 10 10,500,000|Mar. ’09 
Calumet & Hecla, c.|Mich..... 100,000} 25)108,350,000)/Mar. ’09 
Camp Bird, g., s....|Colo..... 820,000 5) 5,510,400\ Feb. ’09 
CR OS nas s<-0:0 Utah....)| 500,000 1 55,000) Nov. ’06 
Colorado, |. g.s....|Utah....|1,000,000}0.20, 1,100,000\Jan. '09 
Columbus Con., Utah....| 283,540 5 226,832\/Oct. 07 
Combi’tion Co. G’ of d.|Nev.....| 320,000 1 688,000 Stpt. ’06 
Con. Mercur, g..... \Utah....) 1,000,000 1 £ 385,313 Dec. '06 
Continental, z. -|Mo......| 22,000} 25 231,000/Oct. '08 
Copper Range Con. .|/Mich..... 384,185} 100 7,683,700 Jan. ’09 
Creede United, g...|Colo..... 1,625,000 1} 214,053|\July ’06 
Daly Judge, g.s.1..|Utah....| 300,000 1} 225,000) April ’07 
Daly West, g. s. l.../Utah 180,000) 20; 5,877,000)Dec. ’07 
De Lamar, g. S..... | ee 80,000 5 835,200 Sept. °06 
Doctor Jack Pot..../Colo..... 3,000,000 1 277,000\June '06 
ee Muh, f.... 55. ss RR sacar 59,062} 100, 1,765,005 /Dec. °08 
Elkton Con., g..... eee | 2,500,000 1} 2'979'461\Feb. '09 
El Paso, €....----- ae | 2,450,000 1} 1,315,545|Sept. ’08 
Fed. Sm., com. -\Idaho....| 60,000} 100; 2,708,750\Jan. ’09 
Federal Sm., pf. -|Idaho.... 120,000} 100; 4,121,250\Dec. ’08 
Findley, ©.....-+<- Saree | 250,000 1| 337,500|Sept. '06 
Florence, €.....--. \Nev..... | 1,050,000 1) 420,000) Nov. ’08 
Frances-Mohawk, g.|Nev..... "910,000 1| 546,000\Jan. ’08 
Gemini-Keystone. ..|Utah.... | 5,000 100) 2,000,000 Aug. '07 
Gold King Con.....) CORN. iso 09 3,750,370 1) 1,407,504|May ’05 
Goldfield Con., g....|Nev..... 3,532,471} 10 706,494 Nov. ’07 
Grand Central, g. |Utah 50,000 1} 1,321,250 Dec. ’07 
Gwin Mine, Dev., g.|Cal...... 100,000} 10) 496,000 April ’06 
ESE RRA Idaho /1,000,000/0.25; 1,690,000 Dec. ’08 
Homestake, g...... Pe a «x "218,400 100| 24,045,840'Feb. ’09 
Horn Silver, g.s.c.z.l.|Utah....| 400,000] 25| ~5'642'000\Sept. 07 
Imperial, c......-- ee | 500,000} 10) "300,000 June ’07 
Inter’! Nickel, | | 89,126) 100! 1,737,957/Feb. '09 
Iron Silver........ . .\Colo ae 500,000} 20) 4'100;000 Oct. 
Jamison, g.. er | ae 390,000) 10) 339,300 Jan. 
Jerry Johnson. . RRS ose 1,500,000 1) 86,700 Jan. 
MON, Boo 40:55 0 Mont... .| 500,000) 5) 1,275, '000'Oct. 
Liberty Bell, g.s...|Volo..... 130,551 5 "130,440 Jan. 
Titer @..:.. 5 0. nore sa 102,255, = 1} 253,081/Oct. 
Lower Mammoth, g.|Utah 190,000 1 57,000 Sept. 
Mammoth, g.s.1...|Utah....| 400,000}2.50| 2,220;000 Mar. 
Mary McKinney, @ g..\volo..... | 1,309,252 1| 841,093 Dec. 
May Day, g.s.1....|Utah. "300,000 1 108,000 Sept. 
Mohawk, c. -|Mich..... 100,000 25) 1,850,000) Feb. 
Mont. Ore Punch. . .|Mont 80,833} 25| 9'437,274\Jan. 
Nevada Hills, s.g...|Nev.....| 746,000 5| ~'373;,000' Dec. 
New Century, z.1...|Mo...... | 300,000} 1) 213,000 Dec. 
Newhouse M. & S.c./Utah....| 600,000} 10) 300,000 Sept. 
New lIdria, q......- i ; 100,000 5} 1,080,000 Jan. 
New Jersey Zinc....)U.S..... | 100,000 100| 12, *000,000| May 
North Butte....... Mont....| 400,000} 15) 6 's00,000 Mar. 
North Star, g....-- Ct viamal 250,000} 10; 4'911,988!/ Dec. 
Old Dominion, c AZIZ... 293,245) 29! 720,710) Dec. 
Old Dominion,M&Sc| Ariz... . - | 162,000) 29) 526,500) Mar. 
Ooniy. @. B.......00:% | ee 201,600 3) 1,816,360 May 
Cassa, Ca .s2 20005 Mich..... 96,150) 25) 7, "420, 250 Jan. 
Parrot, C.B. 2... Mont | 229'850| 10) 6,807 ,649 Sept. 
Pennsylvania, sw Pas » sara §1,500} 100 284,925\July 
Pitts. &..& Z.,t.8...jMo.... + |1, 000; 000 1 30,000| July 
Portland, g.......- Calo... ‘000, 1) g,227;/080\Jan. 
ann. MS aes Nev..... 100,000 10) 375,000 July 
Quincy, c.........+ Mich 110,000} 25) 18,450,000! Dec. 
Rocco Homest’k, L.s. 300,000 Zs 112,000) Dec. 
Sacramento, g... 1,000,000 1) 225,000) Nov. 
Bh, Rs 505554 a 1,000,000} 10) 6, 158, 357| Dec. 
Silver Hill, g. s. 108,000 1 81,000|June 
Silver King, g. s. |.t.| 150,000] 20) 41,187, "500 July 
Silver King Uo’t’n.t. 1,224,425 5 *918,40z\Jan. 
Shannon, c........- 300,000} 10) 450,000| July 
Snowstorm, s. l..... 1,500,000 1) 645,000 Jan. 
Standard Con., g. s. 178,394] 10) 5,194,130)Dec. 
Stratton’s Independ. 1,000,007 5| 4'895,865/ Apr. 
Swansea, g. s.1..... 100,000 5| 329,500) Mar. 
Tamarack, Rie derauers 60,000} 25; 9/420,000\July 
Tennessee, C......- 200,000} 25) 9'056,250) Sept. 
Tomboy, g.8....-- 300,000 | 2, "016,000) Dec. 
Tonopah of Nev.. 1,000,000 1} 4,250, 000' Jan. 
Tonopah Belmont . 1,500,000 1} "600,000! Apr.’ 
Tonopah Ext’ nsion. 928,433 1| 283,030} Apr. 
Tonopah eaneny + 1,000,000 1| 250,000 Jun. 
Uncle Sam, g. s. 500,000} 1) 295,000) Dec. 
United States, com. . 350,933| 50) 1,798,099\Jan. 
United States, pfd*. | 485,845| 50) 4'881,377\Jan. 
United Cop. com... . 450,000 100) 5,962, 500) Aus. 
ee a 50,000} 100) -1,500,000|M 
United, z.}., pf..... 19,556} 25} "312,782 cn. 
United’ Verde, c. 300,000 10) 21,060,322| Feb. 
U. 8. Red. & Ref. Pf. 39,458] 100} 1, "005, 504) Oct. 
Utah, g. (Fish Sp’gs) 100,000 10) "323, 000) Feb. 
Utah Con., wees 300,000 5! 7,350,000) Jan. 
Utah Copper... 1... 725,950 10| 1,088,925 Mar. 
Viehema tab. 250,000 1| 177,500) Mar. 
Vindicator Con., g.. 1,500,000 1! 1,980,000\ Jan. 
Wolverine, c....... 60, 25} §'100,000| Oct. 
Se eee 1,500,000 1| 172,500\July 
Yankee Con. 1,000,000} 1) 182,500 Jan. 
Yellow Aster,g..... 100,000] 10) 958,789) Aug. 


*Previous to consolidation $1,436,250 were divided. 








+Amalgamated. 
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nN 6 SHARES. DIVIDENDS. 
AME OF COMPANY ~ )Par| Totalto | Latest. 
AND LOCATION. sa ee ca 
Locatt Issued. | Val. Date. Date. Amt. 
Allis-Chalmers, pf.. .|U. Se 161,500} 100) $3,108,875|Feb. '04/$1.75 
| |Amer. Ag. Chem., pf.|U. S..... 181,530} 100} 9,547,342|;Oct. ’'08, 3.00 
|} |American Cement...|Pa... 200,000 4 1,288,000\Jan. ’09 0.30 
American Coal..... FE 5 4:6 50,000 2,555,000|Mar. ’09 1.25 
Bethlehem Steel, pf .|Pa. 150,000 100) 900,000|Nov. ’06 0.75 
Cambria Steel...... SNL 5) aa 900,000} 50; 9,450,000)Feb. ’09)| 0.75 
Ye 51,250} 100; 2,536,875|Jan. ’09) 1.50 
‘ 18,750} 100 1,453,125|Jan. ’09) 1.25 
Col.& Hock. C.&I.,pf.| Ohio 69,244) 100) 383,818|Apr. ’08 1.50 
Consolidated Coal | ae 50,000} 100) 350,000\July ’04; 1.00 
| |Consolidated Coal....Md...... 102,500} 100) 10,441,650\)Jan. ’09 3.50 
Crucible Steel, pf....|Pa....... 244,365} 100! 8,186,228|June ’07, 4.50 
Empire 8S. & I., pf. ..|N. J...... 25,000} 100 933,033\Jan. ’09 1.50 
| |Fairmont Coal......W. Va 120,000} 100, 1,980,000\/Jan. ’09) 2.00 
Gen. Chem. Com.... U.S.. 74,103} 100| 2,223,090)/Mar. ’09; 1.00 
2 | |General Chem., pf...|U.S..... 100,000} 100! 6,255,000\Jan. ’09) 1.50 
| |International Salt. .|Penn 182,280} 100 911,400|Dec. ’06) 1.00 
| |Jeff.&Cl’f C.&I., em. Pa.. 15,000} 100 330,000} Aug. ’05 5.00 
| Jeff. &ClVfC.&I1., pf. .|Pa.. 15,000} 100 900,000|/Feb. ’09) 2.50 
| |Kern River Oil. .... CM area a 20,000} 100 84,000/ July ’08; 0.10 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Pa.. 382,260} 50/*15,014,890|Nov. ’08|) 2.00 
Maryland Coal, pf..'Md...... 18,850} 100) t2, 013,997 Dec. ’08) 2.50 
Monon R. Coal, pf.. Pa. 100,000} 100; 2,324,000\July ’08 3.50 
| |Nat. Carbon, com..|U.S..... 55,000} 100 715,000;Apr. ’08; 1.00 
| |Nat. Carbon, pf.....|U.S..... 45,000} 100} 3,071,250)Nov. ’08) 1.75 
| |National Lead, com.|N. Y..... 149,054) 100; 3,092,872\Jan. '09) 1.25 
| |National Lead, pf...|N. Y 149,040} 100; 18,155,068|Mar. ’09) 1.75 
Nat’lSteel& Wire, pf.;N. Y..... 25,778} 100) 631,561|May ’06) 1.75 
| |New Central Coal...|.Md...... 50,000} 20) 390,000} Nov. ’08) 0.40 
| |New River Coal, pfd. W. Va 37,617} 100 451,405|Nov. ’08) 1.50 
| |Pacific Coast Borax. Cal...... 19,000} 100; 2,086,500} Aug. ’05) 1.00 
Peerless Oil........ rs .08 92,000} 10 711,000\June ’08| 0.06 
; |/Penna. Salt........ Pa.. 60,000} 50 15,098,000 Oct. ’08) 3.00 
| |Penna. Steel, pfd...| Pa. 165,000} 100; 8,662,500)Nov. ’08) 3.50 
Phila. Gas, com. ...|Pa 664,800} 50/*24,264,600|Feb. ’09, 0.75 
| |Phila. Gas, pf...... isc oe 120,000} 50| 2,850,000/Sept. 08) 1.25 
| |Pittsburg Coal, pf... Pa... 297,010) 100) 11,434,962)April 07) 1.75 
| |PocahontasC, C., pf. +|W. Va. 28,000] 100 252,000/gan. ’09| 3.00 
Pocah’tasC.C., cm.t. W. Va. 45,200} 100} +406,800)/Ozt. ’08) 3.00 
| |Republic I. &S., pfd.|Ill....... 204,169) 100| 6,045,338] April ’08) 1.75 
| |Sloss-Sheffield, com .|Ala...... 100,000} 100 2,008,000|Mar. ’09; 1.25 
Sloss-Sheffield, pf...|Ala...... 67,000} 100; 4,221,000|\Jan. '09) 1.75 
| Standard Oil......./U.8S..... 970,000) 100'644,072,905|Mar. '09\15.00 
| |/Tenn. C. & L., a .|Tenn... 225,536} 100) 3,583,060|/Nov. ’07| 1.00 
Tenn. C. & I., Tenn.. 2,480) 100} 390,040) Nov. ’07| 2.00 
Texas & Pacific Coal.|Texas. 23,940) 100) 1,711,710\June '08) 1.00 
Uni. Metals Selling. .|U.S..... 50,000) 100; 5,875,000\)Jan. ’09) 5.00 
U.S. Steel Corp.,cm.|}U. S..... 5,083,025) 100; 83,848,056|Mar. ’09| 0.50 
U. S. Steel Corp., pf.;U. S..... 3,602,811} 100/231,585,110|Mar. ’09) 1.75 
| |Va. Carolina Ch., pf.|U. 8. . 180,000} 100| 14,340,869\Jan. ’09| 2.00 
Warwick I. &S....|U.S..... 148,671 10) 517.739 Nov. ’08| 0.30 
| |Westmoreland ( ‘aol. PEW ienie'o 60,000! 50' 8,880,000!Oct. ’08) 2.50 
*Since 1894. ‘+tSince 1907. {Since 1890. 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South America 
SHARES. DIVIDENDS. 
NAME a Par | Total to Latest. 
—_ ES | Issued. | Val. Date. Date. | Amt. 
Amistad y Conc’rdia)Mex....-. 9,6V0u} 50 $417,070) April 08|$1.36 
Des... «2 =e - ee 446,268} 20 755,784|Dec. ’07) 0.124 
| |British Columbia, c.|B. C..... 503,000 5 201,200/Sept. °07; 0.40 
BS SS eee RNS aa 900,000 1 307,000|Feb. ’09) 0.01 
Butters’ Salvador, g.|Salv..... 150,000 5 600,000|Apr. ’05) 0.25 
Cobalt Central,s..../Ont...... 4,761,500} 1 92,230|Feb. °09| 0.02 
Coniagas (Cobalt).. a ae 800,000 5 720, 000\July ’08) 0.15 
Consolidated M. 7 53,552} 100 781.885 Nov. '07| 1.25 
Crow’s Nest Pass.../B. C..... 160,000} 25, 2,018,648/July ’07| 0.624 
Crown Reserve,s.../Ont...... 1,750,000 1 350,000\Jan. ’09| 0.16 
Dolores, g. s. a 400,000 5 540,000/Feb. '09) 0.15 
Dominion Coal, com.|N. S.. 150,000} 100, 3,150,000\Jan. ’09) 1.00 
Dominion Coal, Mis = Pees 5.6 3 30,000; 100 $630,000/Feb. ’08) 3.50 
Dos Estrellas, g.s...|Mex..... 300,000/0.50' 3,780,000\Jan. .09; 1.00 
oe a a eee Mea. aes 1,080,000 5, 4,989,600\July ’08) 0.36 
Esperanza, s. g..... ee 455,000 5) 9,222,400/Oct. '08) 0.87 
Foster Cobalt, eee >. eee 1,000,000 1 50,000\Jan. ‘07, 0.05 
Granby Con....... Pec. 135,000} 100; 3,508,630|/Dec. ’08) 2.00 
Greene Con. C opper .|Mex..... 864,000} 10  6,137,800|)Marr. ’07) 0.40 
GreenGold-Silv’r, pf.|Mex..... 300,000; 10 120, 000\Mar. ’07 0.40 
Guanajuato........ Mca cs 540,000 5 74,250\Oct. °06 0.07 
Guanajuato D., pf. s.|Mex.... .| 10,000} 100 30, 000} July ’08 3.00 
Guggenheim Expl. a ee 105,000} 100) 5,010,000) \Jan. ’09) 2.50 
Hinds Uon., g. s.c.1.|Mex..... 5,000,000 1 100,000|/Feb. 08, 0.02 
Kerr Lake, Bocicies be. « 5.< 600,000 5) 1,090,000|Mar. ’09 0.20 
La Rose Con., s icc cis.» 1,143,368 5 "400, 179\Jan. °09| 0.20 
Le Roi, Ltd., . oi RN eS cnc! 200,000; 25 425,000| Dec. ’06 0.48 
Hen NG. 2. S...>|ByC..... 120,000} 25 831 ‘600\July 03) 0.48 
|McKinley- Derreah. s 480,000\Jan. ’09) 0.05 
Mex. Con. M.&S8. Co. |Mex : 660, ‘000|Mar. ’08| 0.25 
\Mex. Mill.& Trans.pf.| Me: 35,450\Jan. 08 3.00 
|Mines Co. of Am....|Mex..... 2,000,000 1 3,505,000|Mar. ’09| 0.02 
IN. Y. & Hond. Ros. |v. / -| 150,000} 10, 2,467,000\Jan. ’09) 0.10 
Nintstiee, 6.06 «ss I iwina 1,200,000 5 2,340,000\ Jan. 709 0.25 
IN. S. St.&Coal, com.|N.S..... | 49,876). 100) 1,087,856)April 08, 1.50 
|N. S. St. & Coal, pf..|N.S..... | 10,300) 100; — 458,530/Oct. '08, 2.00 
Penoles*.......... Mex..... |  2'500| 100| 8,630,000|Dec. °07 20400 
Peregrina, pf.s..... ae | 10,000) 100 188, ,656|Sept. 08) 3.50 
|Pinguico, eee ee Mex..... | 20,000) 100) 240,000/Oct. 08) 3.00 
Platanillo. . + ee 206,989 1 5,580) iSept. ’06, 0.00 
| Reco, _&- S. oe | 958,000 1 327,082\ April ’06 0.02 
IRON . 5 ote 2,000} 100) 42'699 July ’08) 3.50 
|Silver Queen, S. Recut 1,500,000 1 345,000} Nov. ’08) 0.05 
Temiskaming, s sais oie 2,500,000 1| 375,000\Jan. °09 0.06 
Tezuitlan Copper. ..|Mex..... DONGOT BOO sec c uss i\Dec. ’08| 1.20 
Tie OONO 6.6 5 65.00% Mics s'ead 89,000 2 495 ,630|May 08) 0.55 
Tretheway, s es 945, 450 1 217 463) Dec. ’08 10.00 
ies cc's o.0:050:5 Miva sc 180,000 5 201, '600/Aug. ’07! 0.63 
| *Mexican Currency. tSince reorganization. {Since August, 1905. 
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Industrials 





Broderick & Bascom Rope Company is now 
carrying with the Western Equipment Com- 
pany, 72 Fremont street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, a large stock of its yellow strand wire rope, 
sand lines, drilling cables and wire rope of every 
description, which -the people in the vicinity 
can procure at the above address. 

The Riter Conley Manufacturing Company, 
steel construction, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
has just established in the West two new sales 
offices—one in St. Louis, Missouri, Third National 
Bank building, with H. B. Clarke as resident 
manager, and one in Seattle, Washington, Central 
building, with W. H. Dickinson as resident 
manager. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg.& Supply Company has 
issued a bargain sheet of machinery and sup- 
plies for sale at reduced prices for immediate 
delivery. This list shows net prices at which 
it will sell various articles of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies that are either odd stock or 
second hand. Many of the odd stock articles 
are new. Every article is cheap at the price, 
and is subject to previous _ sale. 

Alberger Condenser Company, 95 Liberty 
street, New York, has recently issued its Wain- 
wright Catalog No. 11 pertaining to expansion 
joints for both high and low pressure _ service. 
This catalog also makes special note of the var- 
ious means by which the most satisfactory results 
may be secured from different installations of 
these fittings, all as shown on page 4 of the 
catalog. The company draws special attention 
to the Wainwright anchors and guides which 
it has placed upon the market. 


F A new catalog entitled “Pipe and Boiler 
Insulation”’ has just been issued by the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company of New York. This 
book is devoted to a thorough presentation 
of the problems of insulating all kinds of heated 
and cooled surfaces, such as pipes, boilers, 
furnaces, flues, ducts, etc., as well as insulation 
for refrigerating and cold storage work. The 
book is the most complete one of its kind ever 
issued to the trade and bears out the company’s 
idea “a covering for every condition.’’ It is 
very handsomely illustrated and printed through- 
out. A copy of the catalog can be secured 
by addressing the company’s nearest branch 
and asking for catalog 100. 


Henry Heil Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has recently introduced a new form 
of burette clamp. This clamp consists of the 
usual iron body and thumb-screw for fastening 
the clamp to the rod of the support. The clamp 
itself is of stamped steel fastened to a steel screw. 
The clamp is opened and closed by means of 
an iron cone-shaped nut moving freely over 
the steel screw. By turning the cone-shaped 
nut so that it moves outward on the screw, 
the cone engages the projecting ends of the 
clamp arms, forcing the latter apart and closing 
the jaws. The clamp can be adjusted to hold 
a burette or condenser either upright, hori- 
zontal or at an angle by use of the check nut. 
The advantages of the clamp are simplicity and 
the central position of the steel clamp, doing 
away with the usual projection on the side of 
other forms of .clamps, and also allowing the 
chemist to quickly lock and unlock the clamp. 
The clamp is also cheaper than the usual form, 
as it contains less parts. 


Red and white lead and the ordinary pipe 
joint cements on the market are sold ready mixed 
with either water or oil, and as a result the cus- 
tomer in buying these cements pays a higher 
price per pound for the water or oil, as well as 
for the cement proper. To obviate this dis- 
advantage, the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
of New York, has recently placed on the market 
what is known as H-O pipe joint cement. This 
cement is put up in powder form and can be 
kept in stock indefinitely, as it does not dry out 
or deteriorate. In using it, the cement is mixed 
with either water or linseed oil, making it ready 


for use. The chemical properties of H-O cement 
are such that it expands after the joint is made 
up, thereby making a perfectly tight joint. It 
does not harden as does red or white lead and 
the joint made with it can*be easily broken at 
any time without danger of breaking the fittings. 
The manufacturers claim that one pound of 
H-O cement, mixed with water, is equal to four 
pounds of the ordinary ready mixed cements, 
thus proving the economy of using this form. 
H-O cement has the additional advantage that 
it is not poisonous like lead cements and does 
not taint water. 


‘““An Endless Story; or, The Finding of the 
Missing Link”’ is the somewhat enigmatical 
but attractive title of a handsome pamphlet 
issued by the Webster Manufacturing Company, 
which has offices in Chicago and works in Chicago 
and Tiffin, Ohio. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the “Darwinian Link,’’ presumably the 
ancestor of all of us. The purpose of the pam- 
phiet, however, is not to discuss the theory of 
human evolution, but the industrial evolution 
which has resulted in the manufacture of a link 
for use in elevators, dredges, conveyers and all 
kinds of machinery, which is as good as the 
present state of the art will permit. The pam- 
phlet describes, with appropriate illustrations, 
the methods used in making and testing these 
links, and the care which is taken in every step 
of the process, from the selection of the pig 
iron up to the shipment of the finished and 
tested link. A number of illustrations show 
examples of the use of the Webster link, the 
field covered extending from Panama to Alaska, 
and from the phosphate mines of Florida to 
the grain fields of the far Northwest. 


The development of impeller pumps was made 
primarily for pumping water for irrigation pur- 
poses from deep wells, because of the simplicity 
of the parts in the well and the ability of this 
type of pump -to handle all the water such a 
well will produce. The field of application 
has widened considerably since these pumps 
came into use until now there are installations 
in many classes of service. The principle on 
which the pump works suggests that of the 
centrifugal pump; but the ‘‘impellers,’”’ as they 
are called, are placed horizontally within the 
casing and are spaced about four feet apart 
along the shaft to which the motor is directly 
connected. The number of impellers depends 
upon the depth of the well. The lower two 
or three must be submerged at all times, that 
is, they must be below the lowest water level 
in the well. The water is whirled upward by 
the first impeller to a stationary vane located 
just beneath the second impeller. This vane, 
or “retarder,’’ as it is called, stops the whirling 
motion of the water just before it enters the 
next impeller, but does not impede the upward 
progress. The second impeller then repeats 
the performance of the first, and so on, till the 
water is discharged at the top. The pump 
is manufactured by the Roth Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


The United States tube blower is a device 
operating from the rear end of return tubular 
boilers, which blows the soot out of the tubes 
with the draft and up the stack. A casing 
passes through the rear boiler wall and a ‘T’- 
shaped cast chamber outside the wall receives 
a 14-in. supply pipe. Directly under this pipe 
in the chamber, there is a drain cock to dispose 
of the condensation. On the end of this chamber 
is a stuffing box through which the handle rod 
passes to an inner tube which just fills the casing 
through the wall. On the end of this tube is 
a hollow east-iron arm, one-half the diameter 
of the boiler in length, and which has in the side 
toward the boiler a slot sawed the entire length 
rz in. in width. By pushing the rod endwise, 
the tube is pushed forward so the slotted arm 
is close to the rear end of the tubes into which 
the steam is deliverd in a thin sheet with a velocity 
due to its pressure. By means of a handle 
secured to the rod, the arm may be revolved 
so it reaches all of the tubes. This blower can 
be used while running as many times a day 
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as necessary to keep the tubes perfectly clean, 
and when not in use the arm is pulled back 
and laid in a horizontal position on a shelf, 
where it is not exposed to the heat. It is claimed 
by all who have used the blower to be a saving 
of at least 25% in coal and a great amount of 
hard work saved the fireman, besides having all 
metallic connections and no hose to burst and 
scald the operator. Manufactured by the 
U. 8S. Specialty Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


The Foos Gas Engine Company, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, is in receipt of the following letter 
from B. C. Spaulding, of the La Esperanza 
Mining Company, Zacatecas, Mexico: “I re- 
ceived your instruction book for management 
of the Foos engine. It is so plainly expressed 
and so complete that no one could fail to under- 
stand it, and it makes the handling of the engine 
aneasy matter. The 36 h.p. (at 9000 ft. altitude) 
Foos engine and producer that I bought of you last 
summer, has been running steadily over two 
months, Sundays included, doing 23 hr.and 55 min. 
work every day. I stop five minutes every 
night at 6 o’clock to put grease in the friction 
clutch, pulley cups and wipe off the engine as 
much as possible while the cups are being filled. 
I am using above 25 to 28 h.p. during twelve 
hours and about 8 to 10 h.p. during the night. 
I burn four ‘cargas’ of charcoal every twenty- 
four hours, a carga in this instance being a 
burro load and weighing an average of 75 lb. 
and costing me, delivered in the bin at the mill, 
$1.50 Mex. per carga. If this fuel cost can be 
beaten, I would like to know it. The engine 
tonight is running a heavy roaster (6 tons), 
three circulating pumps, a 3-h.p. motor running 
a deep well pump and lighting mill, patio and 
two houses, near the dynamo, and the mine a 
half mile away. The roaster runs unevenly 
as to power, as the ore climbs up the side and 
then falls away, relieving the engine suddenly 
of the strain of the belt, but the light by which 
I am writing varies no more than an ordi- 
nary city light. I cannot express my complete 
satisfaction with the work of the engine, both 
as to economy and efficiency. In two months 
I have not moved a nut nor changed an adjust- 
ment, and have never had a hot bearing nor 
had a charge fail to explode.’’ The aboveis a 
characteristic performance of Foos producer gas 
plants, of which there are a large number in 
operation. 





Trade Catalogs 


Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Penn. Cata- 
log. Gas engines and producer gas plants. 
Illustrated, 36 pages, 6x9 inches, paper. 


F. M. Davis Iron Works Company, Denver, 
Colo. Catalog No. 43. Ferraris ball mill. 
Illustrated, 12 pages, 6x9 inches, paper. 


The Economic Machinery Company, Denver, 
Colo. Catalog. Dietz airolectric rock drill. 
Illustrated, 20 pages, 64x9 inches, paper. 


Wagner Electric 
St. Louis, Mo. 
motors. 


Manufacturing Company 
Bulletin No. 83. Single-phase 
Illustrated, 12 pages, 8x10 inches. 


@R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Cata- 
log. Gas producers and producer gas power 
plants. Illustrated, 160 pages, 6x9 inches, paper. 


The Ore Dressing Machinery Company, 114 
Liberty street, New York. Catalog. Hennig 


concentrator. Illustrated, 16 pages, 6x9 inches, 
paper. 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
trically operated valves. 
6x9 inches. 


Bulletin No. 1. Elec- 
Illustrated, 26 pages, 


Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. Instruction Pamphlet No. T5042 
Illustrated, 18 


for electric pump governors. 
pages, 44x7 inches. 
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